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Back up the Army of Currie 
by Enrolling in the Army of Thrift 


Delicate and Sitade ©) 
soft to the touch, yet 
possessing that innate 
strensth ot tabric and 
finish which Satlanerale 
resists wear - : - 


Mivario 


An ever-welcome and practical Christmas Gift is a box of Monarch-Knit Hosiery or a Monarch-Knit Sweater Coat 
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Canada’s Popular Car 
REFINED AND IMPROVED 


New Series “Four-Ninety” 


More than ever coes ine new 
. embody 
that juality cf workmanship 


Chevrolet 





“Four-Nineiy 
and 
-fficiency in service which is charac- 
teristic of Motor Cars much higher 


in price. 





. . ' t : 
See the new series Chevrolet “Four 
Ninety” 


dealers s 


ct the nearest Chevrolet 


I 


1OWTrOoOrs ence, £5 there 


- 
Cue 


is a threatened shortage of cars. Send 





for description and specifications. 





CHEVROLET Moror Co. of CANADA, Limited! 
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You’ve got to have 
the right pencil 


If your pencil work is 
to be always up to top 
speed, top efficiency, 
you ve got to have a pen- 
cil not only of the best 
quality but of the degree 
of lead exactly suited to 
your work, 


DIXON'S 
LDorRAD 


the master drawing pencil” 


is proclaimed by artists, archi- 
tects, engineers, business men 
and other connoisseurs, as a real 
American achievement. The 
strong, long-wearing leads do not 
easily break or weardown quickly. 
Their responsiveness makes your 
work less tiring, and quicker. 
First of all specify the Eldorado; 
then be sure you are getting the 
right grade, 


TUN DAL Lil os Pe Xl 





ATM DAT al 


eo XL Y 





How to find your grade, Note in the 
chart below that 6B is the softest, gH the 
hardest and H8 is medium (the degree most 
used in general work). Select the degree you 
think will suit your work and your liking. I 
not exactly right, next time choose a grade 
harder or softer. When you have thus found 
your degree, specify it every time and you 
will always have pencil satisfaction 


Send us 16c in stamps now, specifying 
the degrees you want and we will sen 
you full-length samples worth double the 
money. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
DEPT. 67-J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian 


DOG Established 
Furonse distributore 1827 


A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





» fIued SuUiMesp 13]SCU AY] « 








6B) Varying degrees of H Ward 

5B - extra softness —6B 2H Harder 

4B ) sottest. 3H Very hard 
3B Extra soft and black. 4H Extra hard 
2B Very soft and black. 5H ) ao 

HB Medium soft eS 
F Firm gH ) hardness 
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Dominion Textile Co. 
Limited 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


\ DIVIDEND OI rWO PER CENT. 
- (2 ) ' the Commor Stock of the 
Dominion Textile Con ny, Limited, has 
been dees: for the quarter ending 30th 
September 118, pay e October Ist, to 
She reholders fy rd September 14th 


191! 
By Order of' the Board 
JAS. H. WEBB 


ry-Treasurer 
Montrea 4th September, 1918 
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Improved Crop Has 


NE of the significant developments 


this month is the improved crop 
prospects. The losses fron 
drought and frost in the West have 


proved to be considerably less than esti 
mated last month and the cancellation 
orders that poured in three weeks ago 
rave been to some extent withdrawn. The 
Western crop will still be below normal 
but this is made up by the increased re 
turns in the Eastern provinces to such an 
extent that the whole field crop of Canada 
promises to total about $1,.000,000,000. 
In reply to the recommendation from the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture that 
the government guarantee a price for the 
entire Canadian 1918 wheat crop, Sit 
Thomas White has pointed out that the 
government has already guaranteed t 
all dealers in grain and to banks that ir 
the event of the British or other overseas 
allied governments not arranging to buy 
and pay for the entire wheat crop, the 
Canadian government will take over the 
surplus at a price fixed by the Board of 
Grain Supervisors for Canada. It 
expected that the exportable surplus of 
wheat and flour will be bought by the 
Imperial Government but the Dominio1 
Government’s guarantee gives financial 
and commercial stability to the grain sit 
uation. 

A puzzling situation, however, con 
fronts the milling companies. Last veat 
the whole wheat supply was handled by 
the Wheat Export Co., who guaranteed 
the millers that they would take back any 
surplus. This year the government has 


token over the wheat supply and has 
given the millers no guarantee to take 
back any surplus. Further there is 


that the British Gov 
requisition the entire Can: 


rumor to the effect 
evynment may 
dian wheat crop which would leave 
of our large milling 
nensive plants on their hands and 


for them to do. 


some 
companies with ex 


nothing 


CYNE of the big things in the indust? 
. situat or S the 





announcement just 
made that all American contracts 
steel] and munition firms in C: F 
which would hav xnired in Sentembe 
will) he renewed. This will run the ma 
ehining plants well on to the end of 1919 


On the streneth of this. manv Canadiar 


caolers are in America now. buvine prob 


ahlv all the machinery and tools that 
thev can get deliverv on. At the same 
time anv Canadian business that has to 


steel market f; r 
material is workin; 
We are absolut: 


dey end on er terine the 


its supnlv of raw i 


ron limits. 


within cast-i t 
1 denendent on the suvon'lv from the 
WTnited States: certain allotments are 
made to Canada bv the War Industries 
PRoard of the United States and turned 
aver to the War Trades Roard at Ottawa 
who must discriminate hetween the essen- 
tial and the non-essential industries. The 


It will identifu yer 


Brightened Situation 


1 
} 


that the War Trades Board 
are taking distribute iron 
only to the actual war industries 
will make no radical changes, because thi 
manufacturers using iron and steel have 
been working in close touch with the War 
Trades Board for some time. It may be 
that the board have more drastic 
ures in mind and are using this order-i1 

Council to prevent non-essential indus 
tries prejudicing or affecting the earning 
capacity of any of the steel group. It is 
a matter that will require very impartial 
and very fearless administration 


announcemen 


r 
t 
steps to and 


steel 


meas 


A NOTHER important feature is the 
44 new way the ship contractors on the 
Pacific coast are doing business Three 
contractors were recently given orders 
for twelve French cargo boats. Instead 
of spreading their business to the East 
they have pooled their orders and ap- 
pointed one purchasing agent to place 
them all. With this arrangement wher 
the agent comes to a factory in the East 
he can leave an order for a large num- 
ber of engines or boilers, which makes it 
possible to secure the undivided attentior 
of the factory, and deliveries are better 
The firms on the coast can proceed at once 
with the construction of the vessels and 
rush them along to the stage where they 
are ready for the fittings. When asked 
whether the ship-building industry would 
permanent in British Columbia 
the agent said: 

“That all depends on whether they de 


ide to go in and take 


become 


advantayve ofl 


situation as it exists at the present time, 
ind as it will undoubtedly exist for some 

ne after the conclusion of the wa 
There is a great Pacific coast trade that is 
looking for some person to develop 
Some of the men at the coast claim it is 
the bigvest opportur ty that } s ever 
opened, but it is going to take money and 
courage to develop it. The carrving trade 
from the Pacific coast of Canada to Ja- 
pan and China is large and it is 


‘yer. There are loads 
1 ways. If the Canadians don’t 


} 


ret in and handle this trade it is go 

to be atte? ce 1 to by th e pet ple of Jar 
and China That is the common belief 
of many of the men at the coast who pa 
a very great deal of attention to such 
matters, and there is very good reason for 


what they say. So far there has not beer 


any movement made to meet this sit latior 


but it should be handled by private inte: 
est. It is hardly a matter for direct Gr 


” 


ernment action. 
A ND whatever the future may hold it 
4 cannot be denied that there is at 
present a remarkable atmosphere of pros- 
perity. Dry goods dealers say their only 
problem is to secure goods—people buy 
just as freely as they ever did and seldom 
Continued on page 11 
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The Amazing Experience of 
Victor Jones 


How in One Evening I Discovered the Secret of a Good Memory and 
in Six Months Increased My Business One Hundred Thousand Dollars 


As I look back on it to-day, I can hardly 
velieve that it is only six months 
nee I first met David M. Roth, the famous 
expert, and learned from _ his 
cours¢ in one evening make my 
nemory do wonderful things, which I never 
ireamed were possible. 


That 


short 


nemory 


how to 


first meeting, which has meant so 
to me since, was at a luncheon of the 
-y Club in New York where Mr. Roth 
ve one of his remarkable memory demon- 

I can best describe it by quoting 
the Seattle “Post Intelligencer’s” account of 


i similar exhibition: 

















he Roth 4 
] tt ad 
} r ‘ were 
wak no 
M Roth s ed ex! t king 
f those ser troduce W 
ame » hin T 1c waved them 
1 “1 a membe at the blac 
‘ nan f ms, s€ nees and 
> tow Y r rei s iare Ir iy 4 
s ack 1 1 ng e 
. 1 Af i w 
f¥e Rotarians t ¥ was 
\ var s i 
iv t _ wi y 4 m 1 
af g wit! Mr hk sing 
it and «lt im t Sixty m vyhom 
e had been 1 « “ in 
eantin ’ nged & 1 ud mixed 
th o 


It was just such a mecting that I attended 
Hotel McAlpin, when Mr. Roth 
“Road to Better Memory.” 


it the 


started me on the 


My own progress ir nemory building 








nce that time seems like one of those plea 
int dreams about picking up basketfuls of 
money You know the kind—-when you lie 
still and try to Stay asieep so you can keep 
on drean (and picking up money But 
t is real all right for I have the proof. 
I can now go into a room with from 30 to 
1) people, and one hour after being intro 
luced to them or a week after or a mont} 

( tneir names Stantly i.most witt 

1 single mistake on meeting them agair 

vherever it m be or however unexpectedly 
I may ru nto then 

But I find I am not t only one who ha 
ad this strar quite unbelic ex- 
erience 

Oniy ye erday l £ it i es 
f Mr. Roth’s publisher resident of the 
Independent Corpor A \ \ , 

rrupted by t ring of t phone I 
ul me te oO! of tl ner point 

Mr. Roth’s co for linking up nun 

; ' ind business facts. W1 
Dish] , ng n ¢t ree Y Lid 
That was Terence J. MeMar peaking, o 
he law firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManu 
nd Ernst You have heard of him of 
ourse a striking figur n many famous 
criminal trials in New Yor City | 
hard man to beat when it comes to a test 
of wits or memory. 

“He says he regards our service in giving 


this Roth Memory Course to the world as 








i ‘public benefaction.’ T wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with 
which its principles may be acquired appeal 
to him tremendously. He says he has al- 


ready had occasion to test out the effective- 
ness of the first two lessons in preparing 
for trial an important action in which he is 
about to engage. (You see I am pretty good 
myself at reporting telephone talks—thanks 
to Mr. Roth!) 


“But that is an everyday occurrence now. 


We have just received this letter from E. B 


Craft, 
Western 


Electric 





1 repa 
“The gratifying, and 
is,” continu 


1ed the 
, 
basket of 1,000 
asts received by us 
lected at random 


letters 


Assistant Chief 


Publisher, 


say substantially the same thing. 


Engineer of the 


Company. He says: 
toth’s n f 
i I an 
i | 0 mor 
u I 


inspiring, part of it 

“that they all 
Here isa 
from Roth enthusi- 


t 


in the past 30 days— 
from the many 


thous- 


se 
ands who have written in ordering the 
course. One man says, ‘It can’t be true!’ 
and returns the course. The other 999 tel 
n glowing terms what the Roth method is 
doing for them, in many ways, and how 


quickly and delighfully 


‘A good composite of 


ieSse ietters 1s furnisn 


ceived several 


months 


) 


they have mastered 
the general type of 
i by this - 
Louis 
the President of a 
n, the Pyrene Man- 


l€ 
ago from C., 


ifacturing Company, makers of the famous 


Allen, who at 32 becam 
milion dollar corporatic 
\ £ 

fire extinguisher. You 








} 


know the letter, but 


read it again. He says 
N R MI ( 

I i I ENIOYED 

¢ e+ - ¢ 

PLEASURI I 

I 
ee q 
, ‘ 

s you, Mr Jor 3 t great ex 
perience to read thes tters t pour ! 
every d every corner of t nc 
esp , I think ov mp ¢ 

) v few peop y ne t . 
no ne so Db {ly hay c hafay 
t ( rf g could ¢ 
* * ° 

All th ‘ o surprise to | 

Y ra er “tame” comnat ‘ 
exnerier _ _— R ( i 
vas s follows 

It sent n } 1 jy b, lL. 
twit ‘Ko at 7 se eis + 
vould not eved po Ay 
y six mont} ' 

I Know it was the Roth Cour + ¢ 
I ¢ my oO yn it B I 
cco or tne nge m X ‘ 7h ¢ 

sf y ww 

TI had sus tad + 4 tter | ¢, 
“Multigranph” Smit} H. O. Smit May : 
Multigraph Sale Camn -? “a ain 
was over enthu t But I know now 
from my‘ ow? tua perience ‘ 
lidn’t put it hit tao rong whe wro 

W 1 M 

Rot! T Men r 

Tf y 1 ‘ , ” y 

“ } st a , 

] ar nT mer 10< 

ind i xn 


The cold fact is that my new grip on busi- 


e 


ness came in the six short months from the 


time I took up the Roth Memory 


In that brief period 
vouch for this I 
$100,000 and that in 


increased my 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine 


Course. 

hier will 
} 

sales by 


and my ec: 





war time, mind you, 


It will identify you. 


with anything but a “war bride, 
German drives sending 
the public spine and submarines 
business confidence and 


and with 
shivers down 
knocking 


buying 


coia 


holes in 
habits. 

The reason stands out as brightly as a 
star bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer 
mental grasp of business tendencies and 4 
better balanced judgment, a keener fore- 

rht and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I never possessed before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly 
ahead; and how to visualize conditions in 
more exact perspective; and how to remem 
ber the things I need to remember at the 
nstant I need them most in business trans- 
actions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize 
many golden opportunities that before 
would have slipped by and been out of reach 
by the time I woke up. 

You see the Roth Course has done vastly 
more for me than teaching me how to re- 
member names and faces and telephone 
numbers. It has done more than make me 

more interesting talker. It has done more 
than give me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all the 
conduct of my business. 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with a 
new business perspective. It has made me a 
observer It has given me a new 
values It has 
after all is 


success. 


keener 
sense of proportion and 
given me visualization—which 
the true basis of business 

Now, dear reader, do you not think you 
can use this Roth Memory Course in your 


+ + 


busines It doesr cost a penny to try it 
out Il am w ng to lay large wager 
right now-—that if you will send for the 


f 


course and spend one evening on that fas 





+ 





( ng frst ] sor t vy won't be ible to 
get it back from you with a team of horses 
And you will vote that $5 (which I know 
yu wil end ventually) tl best in 
estment you ever mads 
VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 
= 1 | ’ 
‘ > Vi i v 
ur 
y Tew 
n 
M 
‘ if 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndenendent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 
Dept. 310. 11° W. 40th St. New York. 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) “@ 


WOME yc cteanes: 266eagnatieseses -<bhbn ime 
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A. E. AMES & CO. 
Montreal TORONTO New York 


CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 


AND 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


We shall be glad to furnish 
at all times full informa- 
tion in regard to any in- 
vestment securities. 


Head Office: 


Union Bank Building, - TORONTO 


Transportation Building, - Montreal, Que. 
74 Broadway - . - New York 


























FIRE FIRE aw 


Fire steals on us when least expected. Be 
prepared 

Keep your valuable papers in 
a Goldie &*McCulloch Safe. 


there. 


Fire cannot destroy them 





Goldie & McCulloch Safe 


VAULT DOORS TO ORDER 
Send for our Catalogue M. 32, and a copy 
our Booklet, “Profitable Expe 
It is free 


oldie & M'Culloch 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office and Works—Galt, Ont., Can. 
Toronto Office: 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 
Western Branch Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


rience.”” 
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The Investment Situation 


By H. H. BLACK, Montreal editor of 


This is the idea of investment that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE dé 


men and women should save carefully, put 


endowment and life insurance; should make a 


as executor. 


be invested in good Government and mu 


When these matters have been taken care of, the 


The Financial Post. 


sires to present: That 
1 ild carry 
will, naming some good trust company 


ting their money in the bank; sho 


surplus income should 


cipal bonds To these might be added 


good real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman u ho is not in close touch 


with values would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the present 


except indirectly through investment 


time, 


some of the good loan companies’ shares 


Men and wome n, and particularly young men, u hose incomes are above the ave rage, 


who are not dependent upon a sure 


willing to take risks to secure a larger ret 


financial and industrial companies. MA‘ 


readers on any particular securities, but x 


Post” will gladly give regular subscribers 
Lining Reserve Nest 


ICTORY Loan No. 2 should engage 
V the attention of the prospective 11 

vestor for the next few weeks. 
First and foremost, investment in the 
forthcoming issue is a patriotic 
duty. Even were the rate less 
than 5% per cent. every Canadian should 
arrange to take a generous allotment of 
the bonds. The money is nee led to press 
on with Canada’s war efforts, and only 
Canadians can Some of it 
must equip our fighting men; some of it 
will be a loan to the Imperial! Munitions 
Board for financing huge orders for shells 
turned out in Canadian plants. In 
this measure we are raising the money 
and simply turning it into 
channels of trade. 

But, for all the obligation 
all of us, there is no sacrifice 
such an investment. Perhaps it were bet 
ter if there were but the Finance Ministen 
in declining to make the new issue tax 


declared he could take no chances; 


of bonds is 


+ 


interest 








supply it 


4 1 
to be 











the bonds must be made attractive enough 
to ensure success; whether from the 
wealthy, the poor, or corporations. Per- 
haps we can find no proof on this score 
ase of the Liberty 
tes. The 310’s 
paying only 3% per cent. interest—-are 
taxfree, and in the face of later issues at 4 
per cent. and 414 per cent., the 3% 
now selling past par—they i 
reach 102, while the other higher per cent 
with certain taxable 


‘n selling around 94 and 


so convincing as the « 
the United St: 


bonds in 


Ss are 





sometimes 





bonds conditions 


perhaps a Cana 
dian financier’s remark to the writer was 
not far off the truth when he declared 
that the last Victory bonds, tax free, and 
paying 2 per cent. more than the Liberty 
3144’s, would be selling at 125—if they 
were allowed the free run of the market. 
This man was a lvocate of a 
taxable bond for Canada’s next issue. He 
thought the Finance Minister was too gen- 
erous in the yield he gave subscribers; 
that he was piling up too heavy obliga 
tions for years to come. 





strong at 


Perhaps he was right. Perhaps future 
issues should be and will be taxable 
bonds. Perhaps the next interest rate 
will be less than 5% per cent. We are 
dealing now with an impending call for 
about $506,000,000 at 51% per cent., prob 
ably selling at 100; with the maximum 
maturity in 15 years. When the first 
Victory bonds were issued it did not take 
long to realize that the 20-year issue 
promised to be the best value from an 
investment standpoint, next the ten-year, 
and the five the lowest. Nominally it 
bore the highest rate of all, 5.8, but that 


was simply because the bonus of interest 


y of 


tion MacLean’s Magazine It will identifue ue 


income 


ith the aid of the 


from their investments and who are 


vo ti 


ir? ) eiry money, may buy shares wv 
LEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care to advise 
editor of “The Financial 
flot THE EpITors 


opinions on neu otations 


With Victory Bonds 


over 56 per cent. 
shorter period than in the other tw 
Now 
long before 20 years has passed 5% per 
cent. interest is likely to be far above the 
iverage ruling then, and that the hold 
of 10 Vex r bon ‘ 


vy be unable to fine 
high a class investment it 


Was div ided ove! 


investors are coming to realize that 





1927 that wil 


yield him 5'% per cent. Hence in the new 
issue the strongest demand probably wi 
be for the highest term bond. In the 
recent selling of the first the deman: 


» 20-year issue 


t 
wc ; 
It is generally agreed that interest rate 





It is well to remember, too, that the 
price starting at 98.66 became 98% whet 
the Victory Bond Committee took hold 
of i i w with the 
pub real value 
the oO $99, yt) ink 

ite the highs 
price the demand soon exceeded the sup 
ply. There was no particularly lofty 
patriotic feeling in most cases behind this 
' 


Was Sin ply a cold-blooded business pre 
position that sought this as one of the 
best values in sight 

vestment. 


in a twenty-karat ir 


thrifty. It’s high 


Canadians are not 


time they were. A manufacturer whi 
does a big export as wel] 
business Was t etneo 





Canadian people no right 

goods; they shou practisil 

Yet his turnover this year—in Canad 

alone will surpass last year’s total. 
The average industry is showing 


wholesome veneration tnese 
what is termed depreciation It means 
simply that what is selling for $2 now, 
nay drop suddenly to $1 
within grips. Some one will get caught 
Wages won't stay up the 
The law of supply and 
1rough every barrier that man car 


Impose. A portion 


n: they can’t 


aemand Wil 
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wages of to day should be set as de 
against the hour the day the vears of 
the slump in prices. The  individua 


should be doing what every sensible manu 
facturer is doing—creating a reserve fo 
after the war. Victory bonds are as good 
a lining for your reserve nest as can he 
found anywhere 


: = ; Bi 
Stocks Buoyant from War News 
Clamps on New York 
t tae general upward tendeney which 
was noted on the Canadian Exchanges 
one month ago became more evident the 
past month with the daily recurrence of 


favorable war reports. For the first time 
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Build up the 
Mighty National Force 


OR fifty vears the Teuton peoples have been trained, dis- 

ciplined, whipped, into servile cogs of an implacable 
military machine, by which is maintained the Prussian doc- 
trine of might, and the Kaiser’s autocracy. The Teutons 
deny themselves, they make sacrifices, because they are 
trained or forced to do so, but they do it. 


The peoples of the Allied nations must make great sacrifices and tre- 
mendous efforts in order to defeat the enemies of freedom, but because 
they are free peoples it is left largely to the individual to say what or how 
much self-denial each will practice. 


So if freedom is to prevail individuals must 
make voluntary sacrifices which in the aggregate 
will be greater than the forced sacrifices of the 





























enemies of freedom. 

The measure of your love of freedom is your willing- 
ness to deny yourself so that the strength of the nation 
for war effort will be increased. 

This self-denial must take the form of money-saving 

—thrift. Each person knows in what way he or she 
may save. 





The national need says you must save, but free 
Canada leaves it to you to say by what means and to 
what extent you will save. 


* * 


Now, it is for you, each of us, everyone of us, to say how 
much patriotic endeavor, how much loyal sacrifice we will 
make by saving our money, by “doing without” so that each 
day will see a surplus to add to our own and the nation’s 
strength. No matter how small the surplus it is important, 
because each saving is 
an effort made, and 
many small individual 
efforts make the mighty 
national force. 
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since 1916 stocks started advances on 
“general principles,” without any indi- 
yidual impulsive force such as a coming 
increase of dividend or a bonus, or big 
advance in profits. The month brought 
the first tangible evidence of the dis- 
counting of the end of the war on a broad 
scale. 

How widespread this movement was 
may be judged from the fact that out of 
39 stocks dealt in to any considerable ex- 
tent, no less than 33 registered advances; 
five remained at about the same level as 
before, and a solitary one declined. In 
deed some of the higher levels were sug- 
gestive of the boom market of 1916. The 
total advances amounted to 209 points, 
or an average of between 6 and 7 points 
each! The extreme rise was in a paper 
stock, 32 points; one of 20 in a milling 
stock, 19% in another and 10 in a third: 
these last phenomenal in view of a recent 
hostile departmental outbreak at Ottawa. 
Next to the rises in milling industrials 
came the textile group: two showing 8 
points each, and one 6; power companies 
next with two showing 5 points each; a 
paper company 11 points; a steel concern 
7, a second 4, and a third 3. ‘ Even electric 
ines, which have been almost  over- 
whelmed the last two or three years with 
heavy operating costs, seemed to have 
passed the low marks and one rose 6% 
points and another 214. 
This rise, nearly all of which was main- 
tained, emphasizes that farther and 
farther the stocks are moving from the 
low points. The most encouraging 
feature about all the stock market ac- 
tivity—which has been pronounced this 
past month—is the proportion of buying 
for investment. In a certain stock of 
about medium price, thousands of shares 
have been laid aside in a single week for 
purely investment purposes. More and 
more, too, stocks held on margin are being 
paid up, and the exchange is measuring 
up to the highest phase of its numerous 
functions. All this contributes, too, to a 
stabilizing effect. 

This recent upward move in Canadian 
stocks is all the more significant, as New 
York was seldom a supporting factor. 
The clamps were put on tight when any 
tendency to a wild enthusiasm over war 
news seemed likely to draw in the public 
to a runaway. The opposition of the 
money interests to any bill movement was 


expressed with almost brutal frankness at 


the end of August when the Money Com- 
mittee of the Exchange posted a notice, in 
part as follows: 

“The Government in prosecuting the 
war requires a constantly increasing 
amount of money and while every effort 
will continue to be made to maintain rates 
at the present level, it is thought wise in 
view of the present progress of the Allied 
armies to point out that any disposition to 
indulge in speculative commitments, based 
on borrowed money, must of necessity lead 
to an increase in rates that will prove 
corrective.” 

The comment of a leading firm of Wall 
Street brokers on this was: “It is almost 
more than a warning. It is a threat, and 
will undoubtedly throw a cold blanket on 
any attempt to bull this market any fur 
ther.” 

A few days later—the first week 
September—a new blow was struck at 
higher prices when a notice was posted 
requiring members of the Exchange to 
make a daily statement of the amount 


if money borrowed on time or call in the 








future. This was regarded as “introduc 
ing another turn of the screw in the dire 
tion of restricting funds for speculative 
purposes,” and traders sold freely, and 


prices slumped several points. The Can- 
adian market fell off slightly in sym 
pathy, and is likely to be influenced more 
if the depressing effect of this 
ruling continues on the New York Ex 
change. 

The upward swing in Canadian secur 
ities finds more of a parallel in Great 
Britain. In the past four months an esti 
mate shows that 387 representative secur 
ities have appreciated £140,000,000, or an 
average of 5% per cent. A New York 
financier in commenting on this contrast 
between Wall Street and London ventures 
the opinion that London being nearer the 
actual events in France to-day has sensed 
their real significance more rapidly and 
more clearly than New York. “The Lon- 
don movement,” he adds, “has been far 
broader and more impressive than any 
thing here.” 

We in Canada can hardly congratulaic 
ourselves, we imagine, on having “sen ed” 
the real import of current history over- 
seas where New York has failed to do so; 
their financial problems over there are 
more complex. Some do not concern us 
as nearly, some we have not yet attempted 


. 
to soive. 


or less 


~ The Strangest Corner of the Earth 


Hunted Race Live in Most Desolate Part 
of the Sahara. 





FRENCH officer, Captain Raymond Re 
4 couley, was part of a war mission 
through the Sahara Desert and he tells 
some of his experiences in Scribner's. In 
the course of the article he relates how 
ne travelled to one of the strangest corners 
of the world, a particularly desolate bit of 
the desert where lives a tribe that was 
driven out by the Mohammedan races for 
a religious schism and that could find no 
other place to live. The land of M’zab is 
theirs only because it is too poor and un- 
comfortable for any other people. The 
stery of their casting out and of how they 
make habitable their sun-cursed home is of 
very great interest. 
Leaving Laghouat, we strike downward 
toward the south. Our route lies in the 


+ 


direct I 


on of the oases of M’zab, one of the 
most curious and unique spots in the 
world. 

At eighty kilometres from Laghouat there 
is a sudden and extraordinary change in the 
character of the country. We have reached 
the limestone plateau of the “Chebka,” ar 
Arab word signifying a net. The rocks, 
worn, hollowed out by the action of the 
water, assume under the burning reflection 
of the sun’s rays the appearance of a net 
whose meshes shimmer away as far as the 
eye can see. This chain of faintly yellow 
rocky ravines is the last word in desola 
tion. In comparison with their arid, parched 
rims, stretched across the landscape like 
some vast skeleton, dried to powder by the 
blazing African sun, the sand-dunes seem 
delightfully cheerful! 

Behind this barrier of sterility and death, 
men, fired with religious zeal, the Mozabites, 
have sought a sanctuary where, free from 
persecution, they could worship according 
to their beliefs. 

The Mzabites are Berbers belonging to 
a dissenting Mohammedan sect, the Ida- 
bites, who in the tenth century conquered 
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northern Africa and founded the kingdom 
of Tiaret. Violently persecuted by the 
Arabs, who looked upon them as heretics, 
the Mozabites took refuge in this inhospit- 
able land, too poor and too remote to tempt 
any other people. 

After hours of driving over this desolate 
sea of stones, one is surprised and en- 
chanted on rounding a hill to come sud- 
denly upon a forest of green palms. One 
isks oneself by what miracle they have 
been able to grow in such an arid, rocky 


i 
It IS a miracle—a miracle wrought by 
nan, who, at the cost of arduous labor has 

*hieved the fertilization of a barren soil. 
In order to irrigate these oases, it has 
bee found necessary to bore to a great 

pt n the rock for water. And after all. 
these wells yield only a seanty flow. Unless 
there are good rainfalls during the season 
they are apt to go dry altogether. Camels, 
mules and asses tug incessantly at the long 
ropes which, by a primitive system of pul- 
leys, raise the buckets of goatskin fille 
with the precious water to the surface, and 
empty them into a reservoir. From these 
reservoirs the water is carried by pipes, 
cleverly disposed, to the gardens. Every- 
where is heard the creaking of the never- 
idle pulleys. It is the only noise that 
breaks the silence of the oases of the 
Mozabites. 

The sacred cities of M’zab, Ghardaia, 
Melika, Beni-Isguen, are situated in a line 
along a dried river-bed of the Sahara. Only 
once in every four or five years is there 
any water in this river, and at those times 
the stream is carefully dammed and used 
for the fertilization of the parched oases. 
During the dry years, only by the most 
strenuous efforts do the Mozabites protect 
their gardens from the ever-menacing arid- 
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complain about the price. The efforts 
to restrict Sunday driving of pleasure 
cars is expected to effect a saving of 9,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline in Canada and 
the United States, which gives some idea 
of past expenditures. At the beginning 
of July the funds of last year’s Victory 
Loan were exhausted and the government 
commenced t raw loans on the banks. 45 
During the month of July the banks’ lo 
holdings of government securities in- 
creased $43,000,000, and there was some 
apprehension that until the next Victory 
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Loan would be floated the banks in order 
to finance the government might have to ‘ ™ te a 
curtal ‘ This not 
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Conscription After the War 


A Suggestion for Compulsory Training 
of Men 


By Brigadier-General Critchley 
















NoTE.—General Critchley went overseas as a lieutenant and has a 
record for rapid promotion that is perhaps unexcelled in the British 
army. After a long term of service at the front he was put in 
charge of the school for training Canadian officers at Bexhill and 
something of his success there was told in the April issue of MAc- 
LEAN’S. The “Critchley method,” in fact, has become a standard of 
efficiency. He is, therefore, in a position to speak with authority 
on the question of the training of men and his suggestions for 
solving the after-the-war problem are worth fullest consideration 
He suggests, in brief, “conscrip tion for citizenship.” 


Brigadier-Genera! 
Critchley. 


FTER the war we shall have three’ the detail of technical or 


classes of young men in Canada:— military training they may 

(1) Those that the war has crip- have acquired. I mean the 

pled. larger outlook, the broader 
(2) Those that have come through the vision of 
war unscathed. duty, the 


(3) Those that, for whatever reason, esprit de 
have not been engaged in the war. corps, the 

All these must be fitted for, or, if PATE - 
necessary, re-adapted for the effective otic respon- 
and efficient discharge of citizenship. 51 V © Ness, 
Pensions, however adequate, will not the sense of 


solve the problem of those upon whom 
the war has inflicted the heaviest toll. 
These should, of course, receive suitable 
pensions. But there is a problem be- 
yond this. To be happy and contented 
man needs to work as well as to live. 
But, in the case of many their former 
occupations are no longer possible. And 
yet the discharged soldier must have 
proper employment if he is to retain 
his self-respect. Offices in the gift of 
the public should never be bestowed with- 
out due regard to the claims of this 
class. But what is still more important 
is that as many as_ possible should, 
through some type of technical education 
or special training, be re-adapted for 
work, should be put in the way of once 
again earning their own living and of 
supporting and educating their own 
families. 

In connection with the second class of 
young soldier referred to above a policy 
should be adopted that will conserve for 
the nation the benefit of the inspiration 
and the advantages of the experience 
which these men have gained through the 
war. I am far from meaning merely 


control and 
liscip- 
ine. Those 
are national 
assets and 
should be 
in corporat- 
ed into our 
nation- 
al life. The 
military ele- 
ment, how- 
ever, should 
appear not, 
as now un- 
der active 
service con- 
ditions, as the dominant feature but in 
its true perspective and in proper relatior 
to all citizenship. 

Then there is the third elass It is 
not my purpose at this time to enquire 
why these young men have not been en 
gaged in the war. Some have been too 
young. Some have been engaged in es 
sential activities of food production 01 
munition making. I am not now enter- 
ing into a discussion of the past. It 
is to the future that we must look. And 





I claim that these, most of all, need an 
all-round training in citizenship. Citizen- 
ship in the future must be paramount 
That, at least, does not admit of con- 
scientious objectors. Some have not 
gone to war, but all are citizens and 
should recognize that they have duties 


to discharge. All I ask is that as citi 
zens they must be trained citizens. In 
efficient, ineffective, slipshod citizenship 
must be a thing of the past in the new 
era after the war These young men, 
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too, need to know their duties and their 
obligations. A citizen cannot abdicate 
his responsibilities. He must be trained. 

The solution which I put forward for 
the problem that I have stated is the 
establishment by the Dominion, in co- 
operation with the proper Provincial 
authorities and with due regard to vary- 
it local conditions and needs, of a 
School of Citizenship. The character of 
this school and the method of its estab- 
lishment I shall endeavor to elaborate 
at a later stage in this article. 





] AM not unaware how serious a matter 
it is even to hint that the people 
of any section of the Dominion need to 
be Canadianized, and yet one would be 
wilfully blind to the patent facts of Can- 
adian life and the story of our growth 
and development if one failed to see the 
far-reaching cleavages and differences 
that do exist. Ontario and Quebec have 
on many questions fundamentally dif- 
ferent points of view. From the Atlantic 
to the Paci we need to feel the thrill 
of a common national life. Above all 
is it necessary that we should speak with 
undivided voice when, as a direct result 
of the war, Britain has invited us to a 
more definite share in the councils of 
Empire. We must give the diverse ele- 
ments of our population some concep- 
tion of Canadian ideals, Canadian his- 
tory and Canadian responsibilities, and 
a wider and loftier vision of our stan- 
dards of life and common citizenship, 
the welfare and happiness and strength 
of the people would be greatly advanced 
and a splendid contribution made to the 
Canadianization of our too heterogeneous 
population. 

The projected school of citizenship 
should be broad enough to aim to in- 
crease the technical efficiency of those 
who will attend it. The most funda- 
mental mistake that Canadians make in 
regard to education is that just when the 
most formative and ideal-moulding age 
is reached, in the middle of the ‘teens, 
then our youth is split into two classes, 
those that carry on their training 
through High School and College and 
those who give over all habits of study 
and discipline. To train a child for 7 
or 8 years till he can read a little is 
not enough. To teach our youth to read, 
write and reckon is only a preliminary 
step to the more important task of 
supplying those arts to living and to life 
in the occupations of the community 
they live in. 

Already the newer universities of the 
West have set themselves to deal with 
this problem in relation to the members 
of the community who have ceased to 
attend schools. To give an example. One 
of the forces making for improved agri- 
culture in Saskatchewan is what are 
known as Good Farming Trains, or Bet- 
ter Farming Specials. These are run 
by the University in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
railway companies. They are really agri- 
cultural schools on car wheels. They 
carry well selected horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry, a car of mechanical 
appliances, for the home, farm and 
barns, a car of poultry appliances, a car 
fitted up for teaching and demonstrating 
tillage and crop production, a ear for 
home management demonstration and a 
ear in which the children are cared for 
while the mothers attend the lectures. 
These lectures are delivered by instruc- 
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tors from the Provincial University. A 
large number of men and women directly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits are thus 
brought into touch with the best results 
of scientifically conducted investigations, 
and, better still, with these experts them- 
selves. 

In a school of citizenship—say for an 
agricultural community—something could 
be done along the line of lectures on 
drainage, contagious diseases. better 
farming, agricultural credit, farm book- 
keeping, co-operative buying and mar- 
keting, weed control—one Province in 
the West lost $25,000,000 through weeds 
in 1915—-animal husbandry and veterin- 
ary science, farm management, soil 
physics, gardening, traction engines, field 
husbandry and a dozen other subjects 
for which the University already pro- 
vides short courses of lectures in all 
parts of the Province. 

I have referred to only one type of 
raining for technical efficiency to be pro- 
vided by our projected school. This 
would be suited to an agricultural com- 
munity. But the Dominion is wide, and 
the variations in industries are many 
The curriculum should be no less varied 
and elastic. In vocational training there 
should be a caretul adaptation of sub- 
ject and method to local needs and in- 
terests—engineering, farming, fishing, 
mining, manufacturing draughting—in 
fact, the whole range of the occupational 
scale. The results would soon be evident 
in increased efficiency. 

[* a memorandum of this character it 
is not necessary for me to linger over 
this side of the training in a school of 
citizenship. The war has emphasized 
its value and its need. It has d 
It has perfected the methods of the 
various exercises and drills and given 
us a corps of competent instructors. It 
will be necessary, however, to widen the 
purpose and the scope of physical train- 
ing. The physical training during the 
war has been a training for war. In 
our school of citizenshiv, the physical 
training will be for citizenship. Other 
sides of life must be considered. There 
must, of course, be the exercises that 
fit a man to discharge his military duties. 
But they should be made more attractive. 
A larger measure of equitation, of sports, 
etc., would render them not less effective 
but certainly more congenial. And they 
should be supplemented by talks on 
venereal diseases and sex hygiene and 
by addresses on personal health and sani- 
tation. 

To have received a quantum of know- 
ledge is not a _ sufficient training for 
citizenship. Occupational training is not 
enough even when superimposed upon 
the robust constitution which physical 
training, Swedish drills and _ bayonet 
exercises will produce. It is not safe 
in educating citizens to think of nothing 
but physical fitness and commercial suc- 
cess and to forget all else. Germany 
committed this mistake. A sense of ser- 
vice, an appreciation of values. good 
manners, patriotism, a power of co 
operation and concerted action, a mea 
sure of public-mindedness have to be in 
stilled into the minds of our young men. 
A school of citizenship should aim at 
training in civics, at character-moulding 
and at fitting a man for the usual 
decencies of social activities. 

In civic training, lectures, discussions 
and debates could be arranged upon such 
themes as the sacredness of the ballot. 


one more. 


the character of the Constitution, taxa- 
tion, the relation of Canada to the Em- 
pire. Instruction in the English lan- 
guage should be provided for all non 
English speaking members of the school. 
Courses of study should be devised on 
such themes as “The Lessons of the 
Great War,” “The Story of the British 
Empire.” 

In character-moulding, the most in 
portant factor will be the tone and ten 
per and atmosphere of the school itself. 
Carefully selected chaplains and laymen 


1 
} 


of character and distinction should be 
given a prominent part, and play a 
more prominent role than the exige? 
cies of the war have permitted them 
A library of choice books of a varied 
character should be readily accessible to 


encourage the habit of reading good 
literature Much can be done this 
way to shape the character of our youth 


according to Christian principles and to 
over-set 
tarian and ultra-denominational 

And I would have this school of citize) 


deals \ young 


save our people from beir 


ship a school to awaken 


man in our country ceases to be a minor 


when he becomes twenty-one years of 
age. At this period in his life he ob 
tains the right to vote. But, before that 
he has the right to learn that it mat 
ters, nay, that it is infinitely worth while 
no matter how humble his sphere, how 
unnoticed and how unadvertised his ef 
fort. that it counts towards the coal of 
better citizenship and nobler life and 
truer manhood that even one Nova 


Scotian fisherman or one Western farme 
should have learned that tl 
right in life is the right to serve, the 
right to work unselfishly and unweary 
ingly for the welfare and advancement 
of one’s neighborhood and one’s fellow 
citizens, and, should need arise, to give 
his life for his native land. 


le supremest 


\ project so extensive in scope and s¢ 


4% far-reaching in aim is bound to en 
counter strenuous onposition It will 
have to surmount the greatest obstacles 


Of its inevitable opponents I shall men- 
on only a few: 

The Anti-Militarists.—These will be 
certain to see in the provosed scheme 
two of their old friends, “The thin ede« 
of the wedge” and the “Vortex of mili 
tarism.” The anti-militaristic constitute 
still in Canada a considerable body of 
opinion, and their opinion is exceeding 
articul: To obviate their attacks the 


“ .a . 
school should be designated as a school of 





citizenship or a school of efficiency 

For any policy which seeks to win its 
way there are always opponents from 
the extreme right as well as from the 
extreme left. A measure’s foes are ofter 


from its own household. The anti 
militarists will attack the proposal fon 


} 


going too far. The military group will 
declare that it does not go nearly far 
enough. They will advocate the estab 
lishment of purely military schools and 
colleges 
The non-English speaking group prac 
tically without exception will regard the 
heme as an infringement upon thei) 
rights and an attack upon their liberties, 
and they form not the dominant, but a 
lecisive factor in public life. 
According to the B.N.A. Act educa 
on is a function of the Provincial vov 
ernments, and not of the Dominion. This 
t of a school of citizenship to have 


And the 


projec 
any value must be nation-wide. 
Continued on page 104 
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Behind the Wall) 


By Madge Macbeth 


Author. of “Kleath,” 


Illustrated by Dan Sayre 


England, March 3, 1918. 

EAR DEAN,—Yotr rare intuitive 

ability aided by the Canadian 

press will have advised you of the 

fact that I have been plucked—not 

feloniously relieved of money, you know 

but gathered by the military author- 

ities from the sacred precincts of the 

bank, as Professor Emery used to gather 

speciments of flora when he conducted 

yur “nature tramps” many years ago. Ti 

tther words, I was drafted and am now 

n England. 

“At last,” you say. “It was time.” 


Perhaps I am in no mood to argue 
the point. I will only say that your tact 
ful ilence on the subje t of what you 


considered my duty since 1914 has bee 
lul 1 and At the same 


‘ y ? 
qguiy novea 





and appreciate: 


time, I have not bee) nsensible to youl 
opinion of an able-bodied man who felt 
no shame at being deaf to the Empire’s 
call, a man who preferred to thumb hut 
are $ of dollar : na teller’s care daily 
rather than to fight. I know that youn 





friendship for me has been strained al 
most to breaking and that for the first 
time in our long association you envied 
th what might be termed a sort of 
hatred. What would you, strapped in 
definitely to a wheel chair, have not 
given to possess my strong body as 
casing for your patriotic soul? 

However, here I am, a regular devil of 
a fellow in khaki and a helpless victim to 
a system which owns me as wholly as 
though I were a galley slave, two thou 
sand years ago. So everybody is joyful 
and the goose hangs high, eh, what? 
The result as far as I am concerned is 
the same as though you had been success- 
ful in sending me to France months ago 
by the power of suggestion (unless we 
dwell on the invigorating thought that I 
might, in this latter event, have been 
residing indefinitely in the land of the 
fleur-de-lis.) 

I left our small hamlet without saying 
good-by to a soul. That's the way I felt 
about it. Didn’t write to any one on 
shipboard either, and have not touched a 
pen until now. What’s the good? I can’t 
say a lot of heroic stuff I don’t feel, and 
no one wants to hear how fine I think 
Canada, nor that my opinion of heaven is 
that it is precisely like a teller’s cage, do 


they? 





HAVE been busy, though, fitting my- 

self for the state of butcherhood to 
which I shall presently attain. I can 
now count on killing a Hun with a 
machine gun, a bomb, a bayonet or just a 
plain knock-out blow with the fist. This 
morning they turned me on to a pioneer 
course, whatever that may be, and I doubt 


not that before the coast of France heaves 
into my vision I shall have been through 
a spell of Home Cooking, V.A.D., Gern 
hunting and Deep Sea Scouting. Indeed, 
nothing in this war surprises me. I am 
likely to be kept here as Milk Inspector 
and given a distinction for neglecting my 
job! 

Well, that’s the way I feel. The wea- 


1) 
S are coia. 


ther is beastly and my han 


ete. 


Cor resbec K 


Hands, I said—not feet 
I am not and never have 
been afraid. I simply 
feel that the capitalists 
might have settled this 
dispute amongst then 
selves without blight 
ing so many blosson 
like myself. 

It is probably 
no news to you 
to learn that I 
have ha 
stacks of let 
ters from your 
ittle neighbor, 
Joan Whit 

Wasn't 
she the little 
Kid | used to 
take paddling 
vher I was 
stationed it 
veur town? It 
ppears that 
he instant she 
aw I had been 

rafted, she 
sat right down 
to install the 
proper soldie? 
of-the-King 
spirit into this 
calloused husk. 
It further ap 
pears that she 
had been look 
ing for the an- 
nouncement of 
my enlistment 
almost as as- 
siduously as 


more. 


you, yourself. v 


Her letters are 
not too bad, for 
a child. I have 
not answered 
any of them. Don’t know what to say. Al- 
ways found it hard to talk to a flapper 
without being a bit patronizing, and they 
hate that, the little dears. Indeed, I can’t 
remember Joan very well. Isn’t it four 
years since I left W— ? Is she a tiny, 
babyish blond, with rather good eyes and a 
pleasing manner? Of what use are those 
girls now, I ask you? As man to man, 
they make me sick, Jack. They can’t do 
a thing, unless one dignifies a little cook- 
ing by the name of housekeeping. They 
simply knit and sip tea and powder their 
noses. Most of ‘em are like butterflies 
when they are young and spiders whe 
they are old. By Jove, I almost prefer 
the thumping public-speaker type. 

But to go back to Joan. Will you thank 
her for her letters and say that I find 
them most acceptable, or something like 
> She probably belongs 


She turns as white as 


that, you know? 
to a dozen clubs and “circles” whose laud 
able object is to cheer up the boys at the 
front. Fine! Only explain to her that I 
haven’t time to join one over here and 
do anything in the reciprocity line.’ And 
I say, Jack, thank her for the candy, too 
It was great to get maple sugar. I must 








. 
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sheet and sways a little. “Not his eyes,” 
she whispers. 


try to write her to-morrow if they don’t 
put me on to a course in aeroplane 
chasing or some other fool pastime. 

I won’t grumble at any amount of let- 
ters you may write, old man, and [ll 
promise to be more cheerful next time. 

Yours, 
RADCLIFFE. 


England, 
March 19, 1918. 

asd AMS, old Jock! 

\ Still here, hanging about and wait- 
g for orders that don’t come. Have had 
my kit packed for days and I’ve a bad 
case of jumps. Feel like one of those 
silly little dancers you attach to the 
record of a gramophone, dancing and 
dancing and never getting anvwhere. I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible to care 


so much whether one went or stayed, but 
somehow now that I’ve got so far, I’d like 
to go the whole way and see what I ec 


al 
do when I sniff the powder. , 

There’s plenty of powder here, by the 
way, only it is of another sort. You 
should just see the youngsters (female) 


.ipping into thelr ame iflagve outfits 
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[They are worse than with us, positively 
Why, it’s amazing! 

Does that little Joan carry one about? 
But of course she does. She’s just the 
kind for that sort of thing. You sur- 
prised me by putting down her age as 
twenty-two. Perhaps I ought to call 
her Miss. I feel quite hoary and senile, 
by Jove. Will you use the enclosed to 
buy her a nosegay, or a box of chocolates 
or something girlish and romantic? 
Thanks, old boy. 

Tell her I am busier than a hive in 
August and can’t write her myself. 

Yours, 
ARTHUR R. 


Entrenching Batn., 
France, 
March 25, 1918 


[p*Ae Jack, 
I am in France and knew you would 


like to be told the news. 

Fear nothing, old sportiboy, this is not 
going to be a war letter! I know how fed 
up with them all of you are at home; 
columns in the papers, articles in the 
magazines, and whole books devoted to 
“My Experiences at the Front.” Then the 
returned men, lucky devils, can sometimes 
be prodded into telling what war is like, 
so I will spare you, for which you may 
give fervent praise. 

Matter of fact, so far I have had no 
experiences. The whole show has been 
a most gentlemanly picnic — lovely 
country, crops growing, hens laying and 
the kind of sunset made particularly for 
lovers. A few shell holes and architec- 
tural ruins are too trivial to mention. 
This village runs half way up a hill, then 
like a tired child, sits down to rest. At 
the end of the street stands an old grey 
church. It has been doing business for 
five hundred and thirty years, I am told. 
Remarkable, don’t you think? 

We came through rather messed up 
country, without any churches, country 
torn so that it looked like a huge pock- 
marked face. Peasants stared at us with 
tragedy in their eyes as we went past. 
Their looks were not vastly inspiriting. 

However, I am enjoying the peace while 
it lasts and when my hour strikes, I'll cock 
my steel helmet at a saucy angle and have 
at ’em with dirk and scimitar. What, ho! 
for the bloody battle! 

You should see the star shells Fritz 
sends up at night all the time we are out 
working. Remind one of 24th of May 
and happy childhood. I can close my 
eyes, now, and see you sitting in your 
chair, flinging Roman candles and rockets 
into the air while I cheered your efforts 
from cover. I say, Jack, I wonder if I 
am a white-livered coward . . some 
more ennobling suggestion, please. 


ATER. It didn’t seem worth while 
mailing the above, so I waited, hoping 
something would happen. Nothing has. 
I’ve had working parties out at night 
and take back all I said about the star 
shells. They looked pretty to me at first, 
but of all the silly, monotonous sights— 
As long as they were making them 
wouldn’t you think they would have made 
a variety? Something to give pleasure to 
the eye? I’ve a mind to write about it to 
the Berliner Tageblatt. 

What do you think? The Polite Little 
Letter Writer, I mean Joan, of course, 
sent me a couple of squash racquets and 
a box of balls. Wasn’t that clever of 
her? We rigged up a miniature tennis 
court at one end of the parade ground and 
have ferocious sport. There’s nothing 
like a game to keep one’s mind off this 
darned business. 
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Tell it not in Gath, but there’s a beau- 
tiful farmer’s daughter in the vicinity 
no, the farmer is not beautiful, I 
mean the daughter. Also, she has a 
kind heart and interests herself in our 
welfare, making me two pillow cases for 
my air cushion and sewing on various 
and sundry buttons. Further, she has 
joined places which man rent asunder. 
Ostensibly we converse in Flemish, 
French and English, but giggling and 
gestures play a very important part. 
Really, though, she is a beauty, and I 
only pray that a gas attack is not made 
on us during the progress of a call. A 
fellow does look an awful ass in a gas 
helmet. 
Good cheer, 
RAD. 
Batt’n., 


France, 
March 30, 1918 

TEWS, old chum! 

4 I have been under heavy fire. The 
Germans treated us to a sudden and un 
provoked bombardment which lasted al! 
afternoon and I am still digesting my 
experiences. 

You must be laughing because I remem 
ber distinctly stating that you would not 
be inflicted with war letters from me. 
And yet, after all, what else have I to tel! 
about? Burn the masterpieces, Dean 
and rest assured there will be no hard 
feeling. I only seek a mode of expressing 
feelings to violent to restrain. 

Mad? Halleluia! When that first shell 
burst overhead and covered us with sand 
and dirt, I was so mad I was blind! My 
most vivid sensation was one of rage 
against imprisonment in a trench, so that 
I could not get out and fly at the throat 
of some fiery-eyed Hun. Probably, had 
he been ugly or much bigger than I, 
fright would have paralyzed me and I 
would have died on the spot without a 
blow being struck. 

But the shelling—we were wrangling 
about the dulness of our knives, I remem- 
ber. A little Englishman, fine little fel- 
low who ealls himself ’Orton, and who 
has constituted himself my private body- 
guard, insisted upon going up to sharpen 
them. We argued with him but without 
success. 

He had hardly left us when the explo- 
sion came. We looked at one another 
silently, not caring to put our thoughts 
into words. 

“Who will come with me?” I asked. “We 
may be of some help.” A chap called 
Finney came, grumbling all the way. 
“Any fool knows better than to go out ir 
broad daylight,” he kept repeating. “I 
didn’t want my knife sharpened, anyway 
Has he a wife or anything like that?” 

I didn’t think so. 

“There's a girl at home,” Finney went 
on sourly, “who's collecting souvenirs 
from the front. She sells ’em to the Red 
Cross or something. I hope Horton had 
plenty of buttons on his clothes. Buttons 
are easy to send.” 

Imagine what we saw! Horton, stand 
ing absolutely without cover and watch 
ing with upturned face the cloud of shells 
flying over his head. His hand were ful] 
of knives. 

“Jack Johnson,” he said, as one struck 
and raised a flurry of dust, behind us. 
“A whizz bang! Couple of Fritzes. . 
Oh, ho, a dud! There’s a seventy five. 
slimey, sir,” he complained as we dragged 
him down, “the blarsted rotters are 
sendin’ heverythink but grindstones!” 

I have tried to teach him not to boast 
about his invulnerability, but it is use- 
less. Finney, who has been in the game 


since the first, told me about a fellow who 
did that, and who is now snending his 
spare time in a grave near Vimy. In his 
working hours, if there is any truth it 
spiritualism, he is doubtless telling Sir 
Oliver Lodge where Aunt Melissa has 
mislaid the store-room keys. 

In reading your last letter more care 
fully, I see that you speak of Joan as 
having come to England. Nursing? It 
isn’t possible! Don’t mind admitting, 
just for honesty’s sake, that I have missed 
her letters like Billy-be-darned! They 
are probably working her to death at the 
hospital, too. You know, young girls like 
that have no business to go in for nursing 
In the first place it’s bad for their health; 
it must be. And besides, a nurse knows 
so d much. I'd like my wife to be 
innocent enough to blush when I told he: 
a story that some of the boys told me! 
Of course, this has nothing whatever t 
lo with Joan, I only mentioned the way 
I feel. Of course, it’s awfully patrioti 
and all that, but I am distinctly sorry 
le Joan is a nurse. 


Yours, 
ARTHUR 


A Very Hot Corner, 
France, Apr. 3, 1918 


ppAs old Jack, 
Heine has been kicking up tl 


the devi 
of a row lately and word has come that, 
at last, we are going to retaliate. Our 


casualties have been heavy but the Red 


Cross arrangements are magnificent It 
gives a fellow a comfortable, warm sen 
sation instead of a cold trickling one 


down his spinal column when he thinks 
of that. 

We are going to relieve the —th. They 
have been standing it for a good long 
spell. Made me fee] all queer to be saf 
back here while some other chap was 
fighting for me. I’m glad it’s my turn t 
ae 

Almost midnight, and 
moon is shining. The Big Bear and 
Orion fairly glitter and sparkle. There 
seems something unreal about warfare 
just at the moment, in spite of the fact 
that the guns send a horrible vibration 
through the air which actually tortures 
the ears, while the ground at each shot 
quivers sufficiently to send a_ shock 
through one’s head. A good many casu 
alties are coming in. I have seen sights 
This is no time for self 
analysis, but so much any man says t 
his inmost being: “I hope I get it good 
or not at all. I don’t care much about 
; “A 


a great gold 


not rood to see, 


veing messed up like 

If they get me, old boy, do you take a 
generous tankard and quaff a_ dee; 
draught to my memory. If I come 
through safely, I will lose no time ir 


ledging vou' 
pueaging you 


Yours, 
ARTHUR RADCLIFFE 
P.S.—Give my kindest regards t 


Nurse Joan when you write. I don’t 
know how a thought of her happened to 
pop into my mind just now. Perhaps, 
after all, I may be glad to know that 
some kind Fate sent her to England 
Cheer-O! 


April 7th, 
Hospital, 
Kent, England 
OHN Dean, Esq., 
Y 352 First Ave., 
W , Man. 
Dear Mr. Dean, 

Some time ago I promised Radcliffe, 
D. Company, th Battn., that in the 
event of his being wounded, I would 
notify you. It is with regret that I now 





ow 








ow 


fulfill my promise. He is, as the heading 
indicates, in England. 

Radcliffe was knocked out in the per- 
formance of the highest form of allantry 

saving the lives of his companions at 
the risk of his own. We had been sent 
forward to relieve the 1—th, and were 
settling for the night in comparative 
safety, when a grenade of some sort, 
dropped from somewhere, right in the 
nidst of us. 

Without a second’s hesitation, Radcliffe 
flung himself toward the thing, intending 
to smother it with his body. But the 
damned invention exploded just as he was 
going down, and he got the force of it in 
the face. Notwithstanding the sights I 
have seen, the memory of that is too hor- 
rible to dwell upon. 

Feeling that I speak to a friend of his, 
I can say without fear of being thought a 
mawkish sentimentalist that there isn’t 
1 man jack of us who is not cut to pieces 
over the affair. Rad was by long odds 
the most popular man in the company. 
He never failed to cheer the down-hearted 
n his inimitably quizzical way; he never 
failed to boost the spirits of the men to 
such a pitch that one felt that the making 
‘f cannon fodder and shrapnel mince was 
the finest kind of a lark. Even under 
tire, he had time to punctuate explosions 
with his ready humor. I have heard the 
groans of “stretcher cases” merge into a 
pretty good imitation of a laugh when he 
played nurse, as he called it, for a few 
minutes. Do you know, Dean, some of 
the boys called him the Undertaker? He 
more often than the parson 


they were “going 


was called 
when fellows knew 


west.”” He had a queer way about him 
i womanish sort of sympathy, a sort of 
ntuitive power to anticipate their “last 
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and he kept them happy right 
till the end. God, I am sorry this thing 
has happened! Wouldn’t have minded 
half so much if he had been biffed for 
fair. There are severai of our men here 
with him. All of us got more or less 
scratched. 

fe has never stopped raving since he 
was hit. They took him off to operate 
this a.m. I will write again shortly. In 
the meantime, send anything along that 
will keep him diverted. Isn’t there any 


requests,” 


girl?—-you know what I mean. If a fellow 
can get interested, things don’t look so 
bad. 


Sorry I have no better news, but I felt 
you might want to know the worst. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. D. FINNEY, 
per Sister J. E. 


Apr. 8, 1918. 
Hospital, 
Kent. 


Me. John Dean, 

+ 352 First Ave., 
W , Man. 

Dear Sir, 

Excuse the liberty I take in addressing 
you, but it’s about Mr. Radcliffe, D. Com- 
pany, —th Battn., the finest soldier that 
ever wore khaki, that’s straight. If they 
don’t give him a V.C. for wot he done, I’m 
ready to quit the Service. 

You have likely read about us in the 
papers, so I wont repeat. Wot I got in 
me mind, is to sort of prepare you, sir, 
for some letters that are bound to come. 
Mr. Radcliffe don’t give me no peace as 
far as writing you is concerned and to 
keep him quiet I give him me promise to 
send you a line. But it wont make de 
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lightful reading, sir, believe me. 


They operated on him yesterday morn- 
Seemed as if he was under the dope 
for years. I hope to God, sir, I never put 
in another day like that! The ward was 
cleared of everything that could move— 
the boys found it hard enough to listen to 
his ravings when he was crazy; they 
didn’t relish listening to wot he had to 
say when he was right—if you get me. 
3ut Finney and me stood by, waiting for 
him 

At last he came. Just a bundle of cot- 
ton from the shoulders up. Head look- 
ing like a white balloon. Not a feature 
showing. The nurse was crying.... 

Finney sits on one side of him, me on 
the other. We don’t look at each other. 
He is moaning and muttering . the 
kind of stuff'he used to say to cheer the 
boys. 

By and by he lies real still for a min- 
ute. Finney lets out a curse under his 
breath. I tightens up my muscles. 

“’Orton,” he says, feeble-like,” are you 
there?” 

“Here, sir,” says I, very prompt. You 
note he called for me. 

“Where the devil are we?” he says. 
“There’s a ton of sand bags on my head.” 

“You're all right sir,” I tells him. “Keep 
still and lie doggo.”’ As + axe 

“Got to keep still,” he groans. “Tied 
hand and foot. Are we prisoners and 
what time is it?” 

“Don’t rightly know the hour, but we’re 
out of range of fire, sir,” says I. “We 
got kind of messed up with gunpowder 
and they say bandages help considerable. 
A little nap, sir, please.” 

“But where are we? Ina shell hole?” 

“We're in hospital, Rad,” pipes in Mr.. 
Finney. “You and ’Orton and I. This 


ing. 
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A shell burst overhead and covered us with sand and dust. 
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is the life... . such nice 
what?” 

“Am I wounded in the head?” asks R. 
“Why can’t I see?” 

“Nobody making mica bandages, so 
far,” I assures him. “And transparent 
gauze aint no good without wads of cot- 
ton wool.” 

He stays quiet a spell and tries to make 
a whistling tune, and stuffs a smoke in 
his lips. 

“Are you boys wounded?” he asks, pres- 
ently. 

“Bit of a scratch,” I say. 

“T remember,” he talks in jerks. “The 
grenade—in the trench——hit me in the 
face—clouds of hot sparks, blistering my 
eye balls—feel ’em yet. Boys!” his 
voice swelled into a scream, sir. “Boys, 
I know .. . I am blind! My God, 
I am blind!” 

Somehow, although his hands were 
bound against his body, he tore them free 
and clawed with their clumsy wrappings 
at his head and face. Before we could 
stop him, he had his eyes uncovered, his 
torn flesh all laid bare. He shrieked 
frightfully, the whole time, till a couple 
of the boys outside began to yell their 
own heads off. The place was like H——, 
sir, and all the demons let loose. 

Well, that’s all I’ve got to say. He's 
blind and there aint no sweet resignation 
about him, either. He wants me to write 
and tell you. I have given my promise 
and I'll do it. But don’t be down-hearted, 
sir; anybody is bound to feel it a bit at 
first. I know I am going to miss my leg 
some, having got used to carrying it 
about with me all these years, but, bad as 
I feel, it’s nothing compared to Mr. Rad- 
cliffe losing his eyes. We’ll do the best 
we can to cheer him up, sir, and anything 
you can do will be much appreciated, so 
oblige, 


smells, eh, 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMES HORTON. 


Apr. 9, °18, 
- Hospital, 
Kent. 
Dears Dean, 

Iam blind. Not the temporary, 
paralyzed-nerve sort of blindness that a 
sudden shock or the violet ray will cure, 
but stone blind for life! Can you picture 
me feeling my way from spot to spot with 
a cane and a dog—and maybe a cup, who 
knows?—an object of children’s curiosity, 
men’s consideration, old ladies’ sympathy 
and young ladies’ pity? Can you realize 
that the rest of my life—and God grant 
t be short!—may be spent cluttering up 
the corner of some institution where a 
couple of hundred like me wait dully for 
the hour of their release 

Resigned? Think of the heroism? Glad 
to have given my eyes to my countrv? No! 
A million times, NO! I am shouting this 
at the top of my lungs and cursing Hor- 
ton because he can’t make it stronger. 
I'll never get used to it, never be happy 

° never. ° . 

I don’t want sympathy; I don’t want 
to learn Braille and chair-seating; I al- 
ways hated woven baskets. J want to see! 
I want to see the iridescent spray on the 
crest of a breaker, I want to see great 
banks of smoke-edged wind-clouds piled 
up against a saffron sky. I long for a 
sight of the sumach, mirrored in the still 
waters of a tiny lake, and for the dying 
night fire out in the woods. Woods? I 
could scream. am I never again to 
know the delight of tramping through 
our friendly forests, alone save for the 





company of the Old Comforter and a fish- 
ing rod? 
Helpless! A miserable useless clod, 
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that’s what I am! And if you think I 
intend to endure this torture or inflict my- 
self upon the world any longer than neces- 
sary, you are wrong. No one would have 
felt the least horror had I been left ‘out 
there” on the field of France, if for lack 
of attention I had snuffed out before the 
Red Cross or Field Ambulance got me. 
No one need feel any horror if I snuff 
out now, wounded more grievously, by 
far, than many a chap who has “paid the 
supreme price” as the papers grandly put 
it. What can be more supreme a price 
than this, will you tell me? Nothing! I 
scream it. NOTHING can be 
worse than to live in eternal night. 
night, without the stars! 

There is amongst my belongings a will. 
This is merely an observation, you under- 
stand. A blind man does not feed him- 
self, nor shave himself, and is deprived of 
convenient cutlery. But I can’t be kept 
forever in hospital. J am bound to get 
loose some day, and they say taxi drivers 
are damned careless. 

I shall not write you again, and there 
is no need for you to write to me. It only 
means a bother for some one else to in- 
terpret. So here’s to you, old Jack Dean 
Waste no thought on the chap who 
wouldn’t even try to be a blooming “ ’ero.” 

ARTHUR RADCLIFFE, 
Per 3. H. 


P.S.—Don’t pay no attention to this 
letter, sir. He'll come around all right. 
He’s too fine a soldier to lay down under 
anythink. 

Resp’y, 
JAMES HORTON. 


\ R. John Dean, 
4 352 First Ave., 
W——, Man. 
Apr. 18, °18. 
: Hospital, 
Kent. 
D. ar Sir, 

In answer to your cable just rec’d, I 
am glad to report that Mr. R. aint no 
worse. His face is healing O.K. and won’t 
be wot you might called disfigured much. 
He was considerably cheered by your 
cable, too, sir, although he wouldn’t let 
me read it to him for some time. Said 
messages that had to be printed on bill 
boards for everybody to see didn’t mean 
nothink. But and bye, he kind of left 
it in my way, and I managed. He gota 
couple of letters, forwarded from France, 
that he won’t let me read to him. Just 
keeps fingering them and pulling them out 
of his pocket. Looks like a lady’s hand- 
writing, sir, if I might take the liberty of 
mentioning it, though he aint asked me to 
communicate with no one outside of your- 
self. 

I have asked him if he won’t keep me 
amused by giving me letters to write for 
him, but he says that being hemmed in 
by a great black wall, there’s nothink he 
knows that would interest anybody else. 

He don’t rave no more, sir. That were 
not like him, anyhow. He just sits quiet 
as if he was overly tired. For a while it 
was hard to get him to eat, because he 
wouldn’t let no one feed him, and he 
wouldn’t feed himself. Said it always 
made him sick to see people slobber their 
food about. But yesterday and to-day, 
he’s picked up considerable. ‘ar 

As I live sir, if he ain’t letting the new 
Sister read his letters to him!! They are 
out in the garden, she leaning against his 
chair, kind of like a little child would 
do. 

She seems to take a specia! interest in 
R.; they all do, but this little Sister 
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even more than the rest. She has only 
been here a couple of days. Come into 
the ward one morning after he had his 
dressings and was asleep. She looks 
around quick and almost frightened-like, 
walking from bed to bed, then she stops 
beside him and looks down at the bundle 
of bandages with just his nose peeping 
through. 

“Who is this?” she says to me. 

“Radford,” says I. “D Company, —th 
Battn.” 

She turns as white as the sheet and 
sways a little. 

“Not his eyes.” she whispers. 

“Gone,” says I. 

“Good God,” she breathes and takes his 
head in her arms just like a mother takes 
her baby. 

He stirred but didn’t wake. Just lay 
there against her heart as peaceful and 
quiet as though he’d never heard of war. 
And she dropping shiny tears on that 
wad of cotton all the time! I tell you, sir, 
I’ heap ruther see a fellow wounded on 
the field than to see a little yellow-haired 
girl breaking her heart, that way. 

But you couldn’t never tell how she 
felt by listening to her, she’s that cheer- 
ful. She makes him eat—indeed, sir, she 
comes pretty near to making him eat out 
of her hand, without giving him the least 
suspicion. She’s a wonder, that little 
yellow-haired Sister, God biess her! 

No more for now, sir, and thank you 
again. 

Yours Resp’y, 
JAMES HORTON. 


Apr. 25, 18, 
_ Hospital, 
Kent 

H, Jack, dear! 

There is no use pretending that my 
heart is not heavy, for you would either 
read the truth between the lines or think 
that the months of nursing I have put in 
over here had turned my heart to flint 
and dried up all the sympathetic springs 
of my being. Sometimes, I almost wish 
this were so. You will see that I am at 
the ———— Hospital. I went to General 
S— as soon as I got your cable and he 
had me transferred. I found Arthur in 
a state of mental and physical exhaus 
tion which resulted naturally from days 
of maniacal raving. There were times 
when I despaired of raising him from the 
abyss of melancholy into which he had 
sunk; life, plainly, held nothing but end 
less days of unbroken blackness for him. 
Gradually, he passed into a stage of ex 
treme sensitiveness—how extreme, words 
will not tell you—and although I had 
found it difficult to cope with his state of 
melancholy, I found this phase a million 
times harder. It was as though he had 
been turned inside out, as though every 
nerve was lying exposed on the surface 
to be tortured by the gentlest touch and 
to see him quiver and shrink from every 
one—me included— was almost more than 
I could bear. 

I remember one afternoon some people 
from the theatre came down to give a con- 
cert on the lawn. Arthur said he did not 
want to hear them at all, that he never 
had been able to make out what people 
were singing about if he couldn't see 
then But I persuaded him to come by 
striking at the root of his objectior s and 
telling him that we could seat ourselves 
early, by which he understood that he 
id not be noticed stumbling around 


woul: g 
and hanging to my hand. We had been 
seated some time when a lady of worthy 
intentions but sluggish understanding 


Continued on page 93 
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“6 YOU were about to tell me,” I re- 
f minded Mary Pickford at the be- 
ginning of our second talk, which 
took place, by the way, in the Alpine Inn 
up at the top of Mount Lowe, “of some- 
thing which when you were a mere girl in 
San Francisco changed the entire tenor of 
your life. What was it?” 

Instead of answering that auestion, 
Miss Pickford asked me another. Altitude, 
obviously, had a tendency 
to detach one’s mind from 
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on tiptoe from her father’s home with her 
maid and her dog, and how she had a very 
terrible time in keeping the dog from 
barking?” 

“And supposing he had barked!” con- 
tinued the rapt-eyed agent of other 
people’s emotion. “Supposing he’d kept 
Elizabeth Barrett from getting away and 
going off to Italy and being re-born as 
she was and finding the career we know 
she found under those new conditions!” 

“And supposing,” I went on in the same 
strain, “Thomas Carlyle had one into 
business that time, as he trembled on the 
verge of doing. And Stevenson had be- 
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come an engineer, as he came so close to 
doing?” 

“And supposing Keats had come to Am- 
erica,’ went on my colleague in specula- 
tive reminiscence, “as he once said he had 
decided to do! Supposing he had come 
out ‘here in his youth, that time, and this 
balmy Western air had healed up his sick 
lungs, and he’d lived to give the world all 
the music that was cut short by that ter- 
ribly untimely death of his? What a 

richer world this might 
have been! And what a 





the earthlier preoccupa- 
tions of every day life. 
“Do you believe with 
3rowning that somewhere, 
at some time, every life 
“Do you suppose,” I in- Hey 
quired, taking my cue from it ¢ 
Little Mary and proffering 
still a third question, “he 


could have been thinking you must look ahead and 


of that particular midnight 
hour when he was about 
to elope with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning? Does- 
n’t he somewhere tell how 
his wife-to-be was stealing 





“What,” I asked Mary Pickford, “did Canada give you?” 
“There's one big thing Canada gave me,” 
has its one big hour?” “It's what I suppose you'd call the zest of life. 


ye 


was the answer. 


book somebody could write 
about those little Great 
Divides in the lives of men 
” 


and women! 
“And just supposing a 


¢ 4 It may seem little Toronto tot named 
a sort of paradox, but it made me rich by what it denied me. 


rrought me into the world without a silver spoon in my 
mouth, but it taught me the lesson which the sterner laws of 
the North always seem to teach its sons and daughters, that 
not think only of the passing 
moment, that bigness should belong to your own life as well 
as to the map of your own country, and that if you come 
from the land of the beaver you should always be happy in 
working like a beaver: 


Gladys Mary Smith hadn’t 
been taken to a cake-walk 
one day,” I began. 

“The world would be go- 
ing around about the 
same,’ commented the 
mournful-eyed queen who 
didn’t seem overjoyed at 
her memories of regal 
complishment. 

“But that at least brings 


ac 
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us back to Gladys Mary and San Fran- 
cisco,” I reminded her, “and the Rubicon 
Gladys Mary crossed there.” 

“I’m afraid you could never make my 
little Rubicon very impressive to the eye,” 
explained Miss Pickford. 

“Why not?” I asked, remembering that 
any Rubicon must be impressive, not be- 
cause of its dimensions, but more because 
of the decision it witnessed. 

“Because it was chiefly a subjective 
one,” said the best known woman in the 
world, re-echoing my own mental con- 
clusion. “As I said before, I was still 
playing in one of my juvenile parts in one 
of Hal Reid’s melodramas. Do you know 
what they were like?” 

“I know the things,” I retorted. And 
the contempt in my voice caused Mary 
Pickford to look up quickly. 

“Don’t say anything unkind about them, 
please,” begged Little Mary. And more 
than once during our talks I noticed this 
reluctance to sit in judgment on others, 
to pass votes of censure on rivals, to com- 
plain of conditions or prod at powers with 
which the star herself was associated. It 
was, I think, something more deep-seated 
than the mere discretion of imperial posi- 
tion; it was based on a kindliness which 
time and toil had not eradicated from a 
girl kindly by nature. 

“That awakening came one afternoon 
through a 
talk with an- 
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things than I had. She awakened some- 
thing in my soul, something that had been 
sleeping there like a seed. She became, 
in fact, personally and directly interested 
in me. She made me unhappy and rest- 
tess ane ambitious for better things. And 
from that day on I started to study. I 
mean I started to study in earnest, with a 
real hunger for knowledge. And Jean 
Patriquin guided me. I wanted to im- 
prove, to be different. Instead of having 
three pet kittens to play with on house- 
orchestra’s piano keyboard, I suddenly 
realized I ought to be able to play on 
that keyboard with my own fingers. 

“You know what stage people are like, 
I think, about as well as I do. You know 
that they’re the most naive and self-con- 
scious, the most obstinate and generous, 
the most sensitive and insensible, the 
most clever and yet the most contracted 
guild of workers in all the wide world. 
And it was no little battle to break away 
from those old ways of thinking and liv- 
ing. But the seed had sprouted and I 
couldn’t sto} growth. I struggled 
with French verbs, between performances 
1 kept my kitt 


ul 


ns off the piano keyboard 
and played finger-exercises there instead. 

took music lessons in earnest, and in- 
sisted on a tutor. I studied in the wings, 
and boarding-house rooms, and in dress 


ing rooms, and on station platforms and 


railway trains. And I showed Jean Patri 
quin that I wanted to be something more 
than just a precocious kid-actress.’ 


I COULD eatch the flash of that high- 

light along the dark corridor of 
adolescence, the still groping mind emerg 
ing into its earliest consciousness of 
power. “Does that mean,” I inquired, 
“that you ran away from the old-fashion 
ed melodramas?” 

Miss Pickford smiled 

“No; the change didn’t come in a night. 
Life, you see, isn’t quite as dramatic as 
the story-books and the screen-pictures. 
I had’*to keep on, for a time at least, at 
those old melodramas, with the old bad 
parts. And by this time I could realize 
that they were bad parts. I wasn’t satis 


fied with them any longer. I grew into a 





zation that there were better things 
hat I’d been missing them. This 
altogether add to my happiness 





Nig after night I used to hear the 
audience laughing, and I knew they were 
laughing at me, laughing at me derisively, 
without sympathy, without understanding 
why I was there or what I wanted to be 
I used to stand with my hands shut tight 
id my jaw clenched, with a kind of 
atred in my heart for those audiences 
[They seemed to be so cruelly misjudging 


“But wasn't 
this mostly 





other woman, 
a talk in a 
lingy little 
dressing- 
room. The 
woman’s 
name was 
Jean Patri- 
quin. She 
was an older 
actress, play- 
ing in the 
same com- 
pany with 
me. She dis- 
liked me—at 
least she dis- 
liked me at 
first. I knew 
this, because 
I overheard 
her say, in 
speaking of 
me: ‘Oh, that 
precoc- 
ious stage- 
kid!’ It hurt. 
It startled 
me, too, like 
a shake when 
you're asleep. 
And I resent- 
ed it, in my 
blind and 
childish way. 
I went to her 
to have it out, 
in some man- 
ner or other 
for stage-life is terribly confined 
and competitive, and even the stage- 
child soon Jearns to stand on guard, 
jealously on guard, over her own 
little territory. 

“We had it out, Jean Patriquin 
and I, but in a way very different 
to the way I had expected. We sat 
down and talked things over. I 
woke up to the fact that I didn’t 
know so very much, compared with 
that older woman, and that I was 
facing a woman who knew life, who 
had an infinitely broader vision of 

















Centre: Mary Pickford “‘making up” on location. Below: 
A scene from “The Little Princess.” 


imagina 
tion?” I sug 
gested 

“The audi 
ences of those 
days,’ ob 
served the 
still youthful 
histerian be- 
side me, 
“were more 
outspok 
en than they 
are no wW, 
more elemen 
tary. They 
had the habit 
of letting th 
vilain know 
that they 
hated him, of 
hissing and 


booing the 
actors they 
weren't it 


sympathy 
with. And I 
on my part 
vot the habit 
of 1lOOKal! 
out at the: 
and saying to 
my own soul: 
‘Just you 
wait! Wait! 
And some 
day I'll show 
you!’ For my 
parts weren't 
the sympathetic parts in those days 
and I’d reached the stage when it 
hurt, hurt tragically, to be laughed 
at that way. It drove me into mak 
ing a vow that some day I'd win 
over that big ogre known as the 


v 
u 











public. I swore to myself that I’d 
never give up until I’d turned the 
tab’es on them. And I did, in the 


) 
end. It didn’t come, of course, ex- 
actly in the way I'd expected it to. 
That’s how life fools us. gut it 
came in another way.” 
I nodded my comprehension It 


was an early ebullition, I sagely told my- 
self, of that Pickfordian ambition which 
was not to be denied and that Pickfordian 
power which was not to be suppressed. 
But in that I was mistaken, as I was very 
soon to discover. 

“When did you first turn to the mov- 
ing pictures?” I inquired. 

“It was in 1909,” was the reply. 

And I looked up to find Little Mary 
smiling, for, as I was so quickly to find 
out, Miss Pickford did not turn from the 
stage to the screen as a laneuid Nero 
turns from one pageant to another. The 
movement was much more like that of 
an exhausted swimmer snatching at a life- 
buoy, with little that was stately or im- 
perial about it. 

This story of how Our Mary 
broke into the movies has been 


told in many versions and with .\ 


many embellishments, and the 
straight truth, I am afraid. will 
is a bit of a shock to those 
persons who make a 
habit of sacrificing 
verity on the altar 
of romance. But the 
Pickford family, be 
it recorded, had been 
“on the road” with 
the previously men 
tioned Chauncey Ol- 
cott company. I 
write the word 
“family” advisedly, 


come asab 


’ 
for when Mary went \ 
on the road in those 4 
eariy days t Was es 
sential, of course, 
that her mother 


should go along wit 
her. And it was 
equally 
under the  circum- 
stances, that Lottie, 
who was two years 
younger than Mary, 
and Jack, who was the baby, 
should be taken along with 
their mother. It was a 
tion which involved sacrifice, 


| 


mal- 


and entailed discomfort, but 
when Little Mary the bread 
winner, moved from place to 
place that itinerant little 
family circle moved with he: 


constituting a triangle of sus 


a 
a 





taining guardianship which 

enough merged into a 
quadrangle of companionable adventur 
t Thus when Mary became “Little 


Eva” in her “Uncle Tom's Cabin” con 





went along first as 
stress and later played the 


part of “Eliza.” And night by night, 
when Eliza mace her escape over the ice, 





pany the road ended, as seasons have 
the h: of doing. Thereupon the Pick 
ford ilv, as theatrical families also 
: 





1 la returned to 
York to cast about for a new engag 
for Little Mary. A humble abode 
found up in the Bronx. Agencies were 


consulted, the managers’ were 








offices 


visited, the old and much-trodden tracks 
of the theatrical aspirant were explored 
and re-explored. But for once the star of 
Mary Pickford was not in the ascendant 
The carefully guarded savings of the 
road-trip began to dwindle. The summer 
grew old; the producers made ready for 
the opening season. Still there was no 
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Above: Mary 
snatching a few 
minutes bet ween 
scenes to dictate 
letters. Oval: 
Writing letters in 
ter dressing room. 
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younger s r, Lottie, it is true, beg 
to show talent as a dancer about tnis 
time and even “signed up” with a non 
too resplendent company. But the pay 
was trivial and the engagement proved 
short. Finally, in that little home of over 


1 r , > } ? 
strained hope up in the Bronx, the last 





of the season’s savings were gone, thi 
last with the exception of one tragl | 
lonesome nickel. Mary Pickford studied 
that solitary coin of baser meta! for some 
time. Then she tock a deep breath ar 





went to her mother. 
“Mother,” she 
to gambol our nic 
“How?” demanded a parent 
worried for frivolity. 


“On the movies,” was Mary’s answer. 


mucn too 


b Mec mother shook her head. “It’s no 
use,” she de ‘lared. It was not the 
first time the topic of entering the 
picture field had cropped up between 
mother daughter. The movies of 
nine or ten years ago were not the movi 
of to-day. They were still in their 

fancy, and the infant age is the age of 


motion 





, } 


exciusions ana 


piohioiti ns, of 
stair-gates anda 

icken-wire and 
barr caded in- 


They 
were as averse to 
the reception of 
untried talent as 
they were to the 
entertainment of 
new ideas. And 
they were not al 
ways thought res- 
pectable. 

“Then I’m going down to make sure,” 
sa Little Mary, commandeering the 


14 
AC. 


gresses. 





” demand- 


“And how will you get home? 
; 
tnessed that ap 


ed her mother as sne W) 
propriatior 

“T’ll decide that when I get my job,” 
was the blithe retort. 

“But supposing you don’t get a job?’ 

rsisted the woman who knew life much 
hetter than did the slender-limbed girl 
1 in her hand and the fire 
of revolt in her eye 

Mary the ir repressible laughed. 

“Then I'll hoof it home,” she announced. 


She announced it quite bravely, with he: 
shoulders back. But she gulped a little as 
she passed that lonely little ultimate coin 
in through the wicket for her subway 


cke 
and the heat of midsummer stil! lurked in 
the heavy and humid September sea-air 
of Manhattan. But she buckled on that 
nvisible armor-plate in which many a 

crous genius has cuirassed herself for 
the storming of Broadway, and headed 
straight for the Biograph offices. It was 
the old Biograph Studios, Miss Pickfor: 
explained, and even before she crossed 


that sacred portal she couldn’t help think 


It would be a nine-mile walk back, 
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ing what a long walk it would be up to the 
Bronx. Then her heart sank. For on 
the inner side of that threshold she found 
herself in a waiting-room crowded with 
girls. all of them just as eager and ambi- 
tious as she was herself, and many of 
them much more magnificent as to out- 
ward apparel. 


UT there was a difference. It was 

hidden perhaps, behind the tired eyes 
and the slightly frayed little frock and 
the paliid cheek from which the Subway- 
air had taken the last of the color. But it 
was there, as inextinguishable as the 
spark of true genius. And that weary 
und nervous and over-worked official 
whose task it was to pick out the “extra 
people” for the old Biograph Studios had 
not said twenty words to the hollow- 
cheeked girl from the Bronx before he 
spotted that difference. 

“You, kid, I’ll want you,” he announced 
with a nod of approval. 

Whereupon Mary, with the iron hoops 
of anxiety loosed from her heart, smiled. 
She smiled for the simple reason that she 
couldn’t help smiling. And you, gentle 
reader or sour-mapped reader, or what- 
ever you may be, you very well know by 
this time what that Mary Pickford smile 
is like. It made the Biograph man stop 
and meditatively scratch his ear. “And 
instead of working with those extras, I 
guess I can slip you in at a real job. Be 
back here at ten in the morning. Next, 
there!” 

But Mary lingered. “A real job?” she 
somewhat -tremulously repeated. The 
man nodded his head, and moved down the 
line. Mary followed him. “Say, what do 
you want, anyway?” he curtly demanded 
as he bumped into her for the second 
time. 

“I want a slight advance on that pay 
envelope, please.” 

“Advance? What d’you want an ad- 
vance for?” 

“So I won’t have 'to hoof it home,” 
acknowledged Mary. And she got it, in 
the end. She went out of the old Bio- 
graph Studios not only a movie-actress 
but also the possessor of a nice new un- 
crinkled ten dollar bill. And the ironic 
part of it all was that Little Mary hoofed 
it every bit of the way up to the Bronx, 
after all. She walked home because she 
was so proud of that bill and was so 
anxious to carry it back to her mother 
unbroken! 


js 


REALIZED, during a later visit to the 

Mary Pickford Studios, that the mak- 
ing of moving pictures is not the simple 
process I had once imagined it to be. I 
wakened up to this fact after I beheld 
Little Mary hasten from a “glass stage” 
to a projecting room, and from there hur- 
ry on to a conference with her confidante 
and scenario-writer, Miss Francis Marion, 
and then on to another pow-wow of some 
sort with one of her secretaries. Down 
that row of cell-like offices humming with 
work I meandered as abstracted and out 
of place as an Apache in a munition fac- 
tory, remembering how I had once thought 
that this airy business of producing a film 
was about as simple a matter as the mix- 
ing up of a cake-batter, the only dis- 
turbingly weighty question being the 
final decision as to whether it should be 
a two-layer or a five-layer product. There 
light and frivolous by-products of our 
civilization known as photoplays, I vague- 
ly imagined, were something tossed to- 
gether and stirred up and turned out to 
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the public as expeditiously as the waftle- 
man on the street-corner turns out his 
urban confections. 

But I was wrong. I knew little about 
the long and patient quest for “location,” 
the contentious carpentering together of 
sets and the laborious building-up of 
backgrounds, the equally laborious study 
of casts and continuity, the assembling of 
actors, extras and props, the interminable 
rehearsals and the never-ending re-takes. 
Little did I dream that the behind-doors 
conducting of a five-reel accouchment was 
about as complicated a bit of business as 
the conducting of a Presidential election. 
Little did I know of the staffs involved, of 
the armies behind the army in front of the 
camera, of the stern necessity for some 
final authority to marshal and contro] 
a bewildering array of agents and activi- 
ties, each one seemingly meaningless by 
itself. For the more serious five-reeler 
is built up minute block by block, out of 
more or less rough-hewn scenes which 
have to be assembied and chronologized 
and trimmed down and swept with the 
cement-brush of continuity—the latter, 
by the way, a very potent and a very 
comprehensive word in the modern movie- 
plant—since one small fraction of “Reel 
One” may be taken in a certain place and 
setting, and at the same time and place 
certain fragments of “Reel Two,” 
“Three,” “Four” or “Five,” may also be 
“shot,” and shot out of their turn and 
their story-setting, to be laid aside like 
rough-quarried stone to await the final 
assembling of the structure. 


N the meantime, however, I was being 

introduced to another and an equally 
amazing condition of motion-picture life, 
and that was the correspondence of a 
popular star. This is a recognized brancna 
of the business with a recognized official 
in charge. For if Mary Pickford attended 
personally to all her own mail it would 
give her time for neither screen-work nor 
meals nor sleep. And her time, mark you. 
is already sufficiently occupied, for her 
day begins at ten sharp in the morning 
and continues until noon, with a dodge 
home in the car for luncheon if her make- 
up is not too pronounced, or a hurried bite 
or two in the studio if costume and grease- 
paint are not to be discarded. Then back 
to work again for the afternoon, lasting 
much later than the hour when the tired 
business man shuts up his roll-top and 
totters off to club or teeing-green, anu 
many a night back again to the studios to 
inspect what the projecting-room has to 
show, or to consult with the powers-thut 
be as to the next picture or with the adept 
Miss Marion as to the fashioning of tl 
next vehicle. Yet in the face of all tl 
Mary Pickford’s prime idea of luxury 
to be in bed by nine o’clock at night. An 
no star can do that and at the same time 
attend personally to her mai! when ii 
averages some five hundred letters every 
day of the week, not to mention elaborate 
ly and ingeniously concocted petitions for 
the appropriation of generous slices of 
that star’s patrimony, nor to overlook 
divers gorgeous silk “undies” donated by 
manufacturers who prove themselves de- 
signing in the double sense of the word, 
and the sundry cold creams and face lo- 
tions and tooth-powcers from generous 
chemists anxious for a line or two of free 
advertising, and the masterpieces from 
modest authors who stand ready to re- 
habilitate Our Mary by at last providing 
her with a fit and proper vehicle. 

Then there are the requests for photo- 
graphs. This struck me as both a re- 
markable and significant part of the busi- 
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ness, since every decent petition for a 
picture of Mary Pickford is taken seri- 
ously, is dated and filed and duly acted on. 
When these requests come at the rate of 
several hundred a day it transforms what 
at first might be accepted as a compliment 
into a somewhat serious obligation. The 
result was that I found myself confronted 
by a stack of Mary Pickford photo- 
graphs that made me think of a pile of 
cordwood, a pile almost as high as my 
head, each picture mounted and in its 
mailing-envelope, waiting to be addressed 
and stamped by a very hard-working 
secretary’s under-secretary. 

That daily avalanche of letters, of 
course, is sifted and sorted, so that the 
goats, as it were, may be separated from 
the sheep. The smaller number of a more 
significant or personal nature are laid 
before Miss Pickford herself, to be duly 
acknowledged and answered, constituting 
a subsidiary industry to fill in any spare 
chinks of time in an already overcrowded 
day. On this particular day, for instance, 
there was a letter from Singapore, one 
from Manilla, and one all the way from 
Seuth Africa. The Christmas season, 
eddly enough, brings its own shower of 
characteristic letters, mostly from chil- 
dren with a romanticized conception of a 
motion-picture star’s Olympian possibili- 
tics of dispensation, solemn requests for 
automobiles and ponies and college ex 
penses and party-gowns and husbands and 


air-ships. 
III. 


| STARED at the serried rows of corres 
pondence, at the envelopes inscribed 
with all manner of handwriting and 
decorated with all kinds and colors of 
stamps, and it came home to me how the 
ever-enduring hero-worship of mankind 
has its own particular channel for its own 
particular age. 

“You may smile at my taking these let 
ters of mine so seriously,” said Miss Pick 
ford with a hand-wave towards the episto 
lary cordwood, “but perhaps you don’t 
understand them as I do. You see, they 
are a perpetual reminder that I am 
more or less a public person.” 

“Five hundred letters a day ought to 
bring home some such suspicion,” I as 
sented. 

“But that merely brings up the other 
point,” persisted Miss Pickford, with hei 
habitual little frown of  studiousness. 
“Those letters also prove that I’m a par- 
ticular sort of public person. We needn't 
talk about what makes me that. It may 
be the parts I’ve played. It may be an 
accident. Or it may be just me. But my 
public accepts me as typifying innocent 
American girlhood. I don’t need to point 
that out to you, do 1?” 

“Indecd you don’t” I acknowledged, re 
membering the five hundred letters a day 
and the subliminal idolatry which expres 
sed itself in the Mary Pickford queues be- 
fore the ticket-windows of modern play 
houses and the Mary Pickford curls about 
the brow of modern Miss America. 

“Well, when you know you're a sort 
of model to whom so many hundreds of 
thousands of girls look up, don’t you see 
how it leaves you with a responsibility 
that becomes pretty solemn, the more you 
think over it?” 

“You mean this business of being an 
ideal for the young?” I asked, contemplat- 
ing the slight figure on whom was imposed 
the solemn task of mothering a million. 

“It’s not a business,” corrected Miss 

ickford. “It’s the very opposite to that! 
Continued on page 98 
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They were brought 
to Budmouth and 
coddled up and 
told to play 
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Precipitate Peggy . 


-A Story of War and Golf — 
and Other Things 


By Allan C. Shore 
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HERE can be no doubt about it that 

Peggy Rylands deliberately, and of 

malice aforethought, sought the ac- 
quaintance of young Mr. Richard Smith 
Her purpose was real, pun.rcni, purpose- 
ful, corrosive. What made it all the 
worse was that she knew nothing what- 
ever of the unfortunate young man, all 
her subtle enquiries having elicited the 
mere facts of his name and the city he 
hailed from. One need not mention the 
Canadian city, because it might tempt 
curious readers to fly to their directories, 
and embarrass young Mr. Smith. 
“Smith” makes most admirable camou- 
flage. 

Observing Peggy walk along the shady 
lane, whistling martially a martial air, a 
neat little golf bag slung over her shoul- 
der, it would have seemed sheerest non- 
sense to imagine she could entertain malice 
against any man outside the Kaiser class, 
which, as the world knows, is no class, but 
a shop-worn job lot. She looked so satis- 
fyingly delightful. 

If you had thought, before, that you 
preferred tall girls, on the plausible 
theory that, in girls, one may not have 
too much of a good thing, or plump girls, 
because they are good-natured, or thin, 
slim ones of the type the lady novelists 
used to call “svelte” because they are so 
gracefully swanlike, you, being a man, 
would, on seeing Peggy, wonder when 
ever you were going to get over that habit 
of hasty judgments. Peggy was neither 
tall, plump, nor svelte, and she certainly 
was not the least bit flapperish. She had 
a trimly rounded figure, abundance of 
bright, bronzy hair, and eyes of corn- 
flower blue, and was just about heart- 
high to the average young man, say like 
Dick Smith of this narration. Even 
whistling did not spoil her looks the least 
bit. Her lips could not be spoiled. There 
was, in short, a throstle-like vivacity and 
melodiousness about her, so much so that 
one wanted to find a jolly leafy twig, 
perch on it, and pipe back at her. Nota 
bit the kind of girl to indulge in hates 
and strafings after the funny manner of 
the unhumorous Teuton. Pope spoke of 
man as “the glory, jest, and riddle of the 
world.”” One would have liked to button- 
hole Mr. Pope, and asked him, as 
man to man: “What about girls like 
Peggy Rylands?” 

Of course Pope would have flunked 
horribly” He dissertated with sonorous 
elegance on “Man,” the comparatively 
trivial conundrum, knowing what he 
would have been up against with girls 
like Peggy. 


§ Be lane down which she was walking 

was in Budmouth, and, as everybody 
knows, Budmouth is one of the most 
fashionable holiday resorts in Canada. It 
lies twenty miles west of Carsdale, but is 
usually silent as to the hideous fact of 
proximity. The two towns are as sociable 


as Jew and 
Samari- 
tan were sup- 
posed to be. 
Carsdale is 
one of those 
bustling, 
smoky, vul- 
gar places 
where people 
live by steam 
whistle. It 
has a de- 
veloping 
trade in tex- 
tiles, manu- 
facturing ex- 
tensively, and 
then it is 
known all 
over the con- 
tinent, and 
other adja- 
cent places, 
as the home 
of the “Joy- 
ful Jane,” 
the car of 
elegance and 
power, evolv- 
ed from the 
mind of Tom 
Jordan, and ada- 
orned by the artis- 
tic skill of young 
Jeatson, his pros- 
pective son in law. 
A thousand dollars, 
no more, no less, 
F.O.B. Carsdale. Bud- 
mouth sniffs haughtily at 
Carsdale, and Carsdale 
looks at Budmouth and 
makes vulgar jokes. 
Sometimes, when in need of extreme 
diversion, Carsdale takes out its “Joyful 
Janes” and makes a joy pilgrimage to 
Budmouth, as one visits the pantomime. 
3udmouth pretends not to notice the 
blight that has fallen upon it, but it is, 
nevertheless, a horrid trial to its finer 
sensibilities. It hates the “Jane”’ fervent- 
lv as one of those insidious means by 
which the distinction between “carriage 
folk” and “ordinary’ scrubs” is being 
obliterated. 3udmouth knows none of 
Carsdale’s thirty thousand. people, except 
the Corries, who are of the inner circle 
For eight months of the year Budmouth 
slumbers profoundly. The mansions, 
that are called cottages, with bathotic 
affectation of humility, are shut and shut 
tered, packed and padlocked. Lodging- 
house keepers, who cater for the less 
magnificent, return, perforce, to rectitude 
and reasonableness. Store-keepers take 
out their consciences from hat boxes and 
tissue paper wrappings, and try them on 
again. In the other four months it is a 
riot of gaiety, refined gaiety, or perhaps 
it would be better to say, unusual gaiety. 





around nicely. 


Ask a Budmouth cottayer about Bud- 
mouth, and she will say: 

“Its delicious charm is that it is so 
exclusive, don’t you know, and in these 
Bolshevik days it is such a comfort to find 
one place that is really exclusive and un- 
contaminated, a haven from the turbulent 
sea of democracy.” 

The top layer of society there consists 
of those who have successfully soaked the 
public and survived the operation of the 
Statute of Limitations. The intermedi- 
ate are those who are in the process of 
soaking the public and thus becoming 
“Malefactors of great wealth.” The 
bottom tier, apprentices really, are 
those who are hoping presently to be in 
a position to get in their first really satis- 
factory swat at the public—and are dig- 
ging in. The three layers operate like a 
three ring circus, a performance of its 
own in each, all extremely funny and en 
tertaining, but quite distinct. If you do 
not belong to any of the three, you live 
under glass—lorgnette, eyeglass, monocle, 
all three asking, plain as plain can be: 

“What is this that has eluded the flam 
ing sword of the warder of Paradise?” 
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j EALLY the only democratic spot in 
Budmouth, apart from the cemetery, 
is the golf club, and this, of course, but 
relatively so. The great games are all 
democratic. No man can be a snob and a 
sportsman. Football would just as soon 
see a duke’s son spun round on his head 
as a chimney sweep’s, and would not mind 
a bit if the latter turned the trick. 
Golf is a great uplifter because it is so 
great a leveller. The Tennis Club, the 
Casino, the best bathing beach, were 
terrifically exclusive. One had to be quite 
sure of one’s grandfather before knock- 
ing at the gates. If there were 
any fly specks on the old man’s 
chart, it was all up. At the golf 
club a vouched-for visitor re- 
ceived the courte- 
sies the reciprocity 
of sport ensures. 
This did not mean 
that Budmouth be- 
came ecstatic over 
the holder of a ecard 
from some club sec- 
retary. It meant 
that you might go 
ahead and do your 
worst, and Bud- 
mouth would put 
up with it. 

Who Peggy Ry- 
lands was, Bud- 
mouth knew no 
more than who 
Richard Smith was. 
She came from the 
West, and had 
proper introduc- 
tions from a club 
of worthy standing. 
Richard Smith was 
in much the same 
position. There 





was something 
about Peggy that 
made Budmouth 
rather more re- 


served than usual. 
She had arrived 
under the chaper- 


onage of a serious- He set to work 
looking, middle- making the 


aged lady, known 
as Aunt Polly, a 
lady whose sole 
interest in life ap- 
peared to be bound 
up in an unfinished 


sock she was knuit- 


needles fly in 
most expert 
manner. 


ting, some very active needles, a ball of 
grey yarn, and an Airedale terrier that 
was always pretending that the ball was 
g rat. In a way it was all 
proper enough, even for residence in a 
hotel, but it was not regular in the Bud- 
mouth way. She might be an adventuress 
of the deepest, most fascinating dye. She 
might be a spy bent on blowing up the 
Methodist church, the Casino, or the town 
pump. Anyway Budmouth was not at all 
in the habit of being effusively cordial to 
attractive young girls with elderly aunts 
who ¢ not bring the family Bible, or 
their genealogical tree map for scrutiny. 
Sometimes Peggy found it a wee bit 
dull. She did not get many matches. The 
people who approved of her she did not 
approve of, generally speaking, and she 
had a way with her that left no one in 
any degree of doubt as to her ability to 
take good care of herself. There was old 
Mr. Dunn, a jolly, good-natured Scots- 
man, but he was very old, and had gout 
sometimes, and was past playing days. 
They would wander round half the course 
now and again, but it was not very ex- 
citing. 


an escaping 
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On the whole she would rather sit on 
the club veranda with him, and listen to 
his stories of the great volfers of 


other days, and their Homeric contests, 
or discuss the war, or the food problem, 
all of which, while important and inter- 


in 
} 
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esting, showed that there was a hitch 
somewhere in Budmouth’s entertainment 
of so charming a girl. Of course, there 


were not many young men about this year. 
Most of them were overseas, niblicking 
the Hun out of Flanders bunkers. For 
those who were on the links Peggy had 
the supremest, most biting contempt 

mamma’s darlings, and wee wifie’s pet: 
The putteed ones, with military mous- 
taches, semi-khaki, and wrist watches she 
regarded Some of them 
mamma had not raised to be a nasty, 
brutal soldier. Others had wives who 
would have the most frightful hysterics 
if their hubbies had to go into the horrid 
trenches and get their feet wet. So they 
were brought to Budmouth, and coddled 


polso! Ous|LYy. 





















up p.easantiy, and told to play rour 
nicely, and not stray too far lest the cat 
n the shape of a recruiting-officer, should 


pounce on them. 

Budmouth had its share of dear little 
Willies. Peggy was no white feathe 
decorator, but she had views. Her eyes 
could speak eloquentiy, and her pretty 
li turned up contemptuously 
when she saw husky young slackers slog 
golf balls when they should have 
‘iting Fritz with hand bombs. This 
was her grievance against young Mr. 

5 Had he been fat, squinty, 


tie nose 








Richard Smith. 
wobbly, flat-footed, or obviously delicate 
and namby-pamby, she would have pitied 
him. But he was none of these. He was 
husky, smart, trim, alive, just the kind, 
as she would have thought, whose appear 
ance at the edge of a Boche trench would 


have made the Huns sing whole oratorios 


oe 



















on the Kamerad theme. She even ad- 
mitted that he was good-looking and that 
his face was nicely bronzed. 
approved of his black curly hair, parted 
in the middle and a bit of wave to it, but 
she qualified the admission by explainin: 
to herself that if there was one kind of 
slacker she hated above all the rest, it 
was the good-locking one. He stayed at 
a hotel near hers and was always in golf 
ing or boating rig. 


Of course she never saw him when she 
met him, but sometimes she though he 
was exasperatingly unconscicus of the 
strength of her disapproval. He had a 
careless, bebonair look that proved him 
to be absolutely devoid of proper 
feelings. Sometimes she _ felt that 
she would like to shake him, and 
ask him if he knew that the world was on 
fire. She had heard of young men who 





She rather 
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had taken to the woods at the 
first hint of service, and of 
others who received urgent calls 
to neutral countries when the 
buzles rang out. Utterly des- 
picable as 
these were, 
thev had some 
fragments of 
the grace of 
shame, but this 
Mr. Richard 
Smith! He was 
beyond words. 
It was quite 
clear that long 


; whey LNafrcum 


distance bombardment would do no good 
with him. The attack must be an “over 
the top” one, grenade, bayonet. So one 
fine morning she came out, looking her 
daintiest, sweetest, demurest, but within 
her heart was purpose fell that boded no 
good to the slacker Smith. 


Il. 


YEGGY might have had a dozen games 

that morning. It was a positive wrong 
for her to sit on the veranda, the sunlight 
on her pretty bronze hair, provocative- 
ness in her cornflower blue eves, mirth 
on her lips, and almost murder in her 
heart. One after another, men came up 
and begged the honor, but she had a 
sitting-out engagement with old Mr. 
Dunn. 

It was rather flattering to the old 
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man. She enquired about his gout, 
the Salonika situation, rationing, and 
then fished a sock from the re- 
cesses of her golf-bag, and began 
to operate upon it. Now and again 


she would pause thoughtfully, as if medi 
tating on what Mr. Dunn said, but her 
eyes would always rest on the spot at 
which the lane joined the club driveway. 
When she saw young Mr. Smith emerge 
and come toward the club house, she did 
her meditation with her eyes on the sock. 

“Ah, here comes Smith!” said Mr 
Dunn, putting up his glasses. 

“Smith!” she echoed absently, innocent 
enquiry in her eyes. He might have 
spoken of Hindenberg or Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or some creature like that. 

“Yes, Smith—Richard Smith,” he re 
plied. “You know Smith?” 

“T know heaps and heaps of Smiths,” 
she said. “It was Adam’s surname, 
wasn’t it? Mr. Adam Smith, Eden, 
Mesopotamia, something like that. It 
must be rather a horrid thing to have to 
share your name with half the human 
race.” 

“But you know this Mr. Smith? Rip- 
ping good sort,” he said. 

“All the ripping good sort of boys are 
overseas, or getting ready to go,” she 
countered. He did not reply at once, for 
he thought much the samé. 

“There may be a reason,” he suggested. 

“Poubtless.” There was an acidity in 
the reply that bit. 

“May I present him?” he asked. She 
pondered a moment, then nodded. 


tyra introduction made, Mr. Smith sat 

down on the top step of the approach. 
He could see her admirably, as she knit- 
ted so energetically. 

“TI think needles should be insulated,” 
he said presently. “I saw sparks flash 
just now. You are really a model of in- 
dustry, Miss Rylands.”’ 

She could have jabbed him with one of 
the uninsulated needles. 

“Why don’t you emulate it?” she asked 

“T left mine at home,” he said. 

“T’ve got another,” she rejoined quick- 
ly, digging out a half finished sock, with 
wool and needles complete from her cad- 
dy-bag. 

“That’s lucky,” he said, and, to her 
utter amazement, set to work, making the 
needles fly in a most expert manner. 
Goodness gracious! The mollycoddle ac- 
tually could knit! 

“Socks, stockings, garters, caps, all 
come alike to me, but my magnum opus 
is a sweater,” he continued. “I could do 
you a sweater and cap that would be a 
perfect dream in color harmonies. The 
glow of your hair, the cornflower blue of 
your eyes, the exquis—— I mean the tints 
of your face. I’ve made a study of such 
matters, and I know what would suit your 
charm—that is, your style, absolutely per- 
fectly.’ 

“You would be priceless as a matcher 
at the ribbon counter,” she suggested. 

“As a matcher I am sui generis, 
unique,” he agreed. “In knitting the 
divine flame bursts forth, though socks 
do tie one down, don’t they? Standardiz- 
ing kills genius. Now, note this sock, I 
cannot put the inspired touch into it. 
When it is done there will be no soul— 
S-O-U-L not S-O-L-E to it. If I knew 
the man who is to wear it, fat leg, thin leg, 
footman’s calf, pipestem, how different it 
would be! But that is one of life’s little 
ironies. Speaking of matchers and match- 
ing, the course is rather good. I might 
not be teo despicable an opponent.” 

Continued on page 90 








An Underground Tan 


INGY walked into 
dugout, soaking wet. 
“Dirty night in the 


trenches,” he growled 


if 





I knew something must be 
wrong with him. He was not 
smiling 


“What's the matter?” I in 
quired. 

“That d——d sniper’s got 
ren in the last hour. You 

get by in Canada street 

without crawling on your 
stomach—and it’s such a 
beastly undignified way to go 
around!” 

I nodded in sympathy. This 
sniper was an absolute mys- 
tery. Somewhere in no man’s 
land he had his nest. We had 
been unable to locate him ow- 
ing to the fact that his rifle 


was fitted with a silencer. We rhe 


had heard the “chug” of it and 
we knew that he was not far away. He 
had, however, located us “good and 
plenty”—in one week he had accounted 
for 11 men and now five more in an hour. 
It was the wet season, January, and it 
rained all the time as it can only rain in 
Flanders. Our trenches were no longer 
trenches but just a series of mounds con- 
nected by sink holes. The only places that 
were at all inhabitable were our saps. 
We had carefully built small dams with 
sand bags round our sap entrances and 
these kept the water out. Also we kept 
our gas curtains down. These curtains 
were blankets on rollers, and could be 
pulled up or down at will, they were 
saturated with the vermal solution to 
neutralize the gas if it came our way and 
prevent our galleries filling up with the 
dreaded invisible death. The result oi 
these precautions was that underground 
we were dry and warm and the envy of 
the infantry, (only for our comfort, not 
for our jobs). 


INGY and I sat around and discussed 
ways and means of 
“getting” the mysterious 
sniper. We finished a 
meal in the meantime and 
were waiting for the shift 


By Lieut. C. W. Tilbrook 
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entrance to a German “sap,” found in captured territory. 


course and, after the affair of the dirty 
boots and the bed had been settled, we 
demanded to know what had brought him 
over. 

“Well, Old Top, you see I’m shy on 
timbers. Some rotter stole all my 2 ft. 3 x 
4 ft. off the dump and I didn’t discover it 
till to-night. So I want you to let me 
have some.” 

Bingy glared. “Somebody stole our 

2 ft. 3 x 4 ft. last night. The dump cor- 
poral said it was one of your sergeants 
came up with a party and took it. Are 
you trying to rub it in?” 
’ The Fish grinned. “Fact is,” he said, 
“I’m short of rum and I promised the 
fatigue party I’d get some. Could you 
let me have a jar?” 

I saw it was time for me to join in the 
conversation. 

“Nothing doing!” I said, “abso-bally- 
lutely! You swipe our sills and then 
come to us for rum to reward your band. 
Go home, Ali Baba, go home to your cave 
and your forty thieves” 

“Well, what’l! I do?” moaned the Fish, 


his hand stealing over towards 
my cigarettes again. “Smoke 
your own,” I suggested. 

So he gave up his felonious 
efforts and came around to the 
real object of his visit. “I’m 
coming on duty here to 
morrow,” he announced. 

Bingy squirmed and breathed 
an audible “Hell!” The Fish 
ignored the frank ejaculation 
and proceeded to enlighten us 
with the latest news which he 
had discovered n the bowels 
of the earth. “The tunneling 
companies are going to move 
out of the salient. Didn’t you 
hear? Well. Just nursing 
parties to be left here. I sup 
pose most of the officers will 
transfer into something else 
Me, I'll go into the tanks 
Ripping idea, tanks, what?” 

We agreed and the Fish, 
having passed on his news, rose to depart. 
“Am I to get that rum?” he asked i: 
plaecating tone. 

“No.” 
“Shylock!” he snapped. 
Bingy called after him. “ "Ware 
sniper!”” Then we looked at each othe 
with mutual commiseration for the pres 
ence of the Fish was not going to add 
anything much to the pleasantness of oun 
lot. Gills was an inventor, one of that 
very numerous tribe who would win the 
war by some ingenious dooflang and hope 
to discover a magic carpet to carry the 
Allied armies to Berlin. The army is 
full of them. With the prospect of hav 
ing the Fish added to our little circle we 
could not keep our minds from reverting 
to the occasion when a G. O. C. was in 
veigled into inspecting a smokeless stove 
that Gills’ fertile mind had conceived 
The sequel was painful, the General’s 
name appearing in the next casualty list 
accidentally, and painfully, burned 
about the lower limbs! The Fish was not 
a comfortable person to have about. 





Ww. turned in. A _ few 
hours later I was 
awakened by a sappe 





to come off when we re- 
ceived a visitor in the 
form of one Lieut. Gills 
commonly known as the 
Fish. He was a cadaver- 
ous individual with a con 
tinuous smile that revealed 
protuberant teeth, half- 
soled in gold. Incidentally 
he was the inveterate 
gossip monger of that sec 
tion of the front. 

The Fish greeted us a 
with his customary form 
of salutation, ‘‘God’s rot 


ten night, you chaps!” and 
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shaking my shoulder 

“A sergeant hit, sir. 

“Where?” 

“Canada Street, sir 
Sergeant Wicks.” 

I was out of my bunk i: 
a minute. 

After pulling on my 
J trench boots, I rushed up 
the steps into the front 
line, the sapper_ just 
ahead of me. We reached 
a group barely discern 
ible in the darkness, 
gathered around two out- 
stretched forms. I was 
very much agitated, for 
since Wicks and I had par- 
ticipated together in that 
Ep grim affair of the galleries 








e Practical Work in Galleries 
sat down on a bully beef 
box. Then he elevated his “10h BE, 
muddy boots on my bed oration af Course — Sapah, 10-16, 1916 OC... Aray Mine Rosse Schon 
and helped himself to a ° 
cigarette from a packag« “Atemngts 88 ORS we 
on the _ table,  absent- > 


mindedly dropping the 
package into his pocket. 
That had to be stopped of 


The author 


n mining before going to the front. 


of these stories had a thorough training 


there had been a close bond 
of interest between us. He 
was just back and a ser- 
geant, his promotion hav- 
ing been won by his 


Ot. 


gallantry in that terrible fight in the dark. 

“How did it happen?” I asked. “He 
shouldn’t have been here. All our men 
have orders to travel underground.” 

“That sniper got them both.” 

We carried the two inanimate forms 
down to my dugout. I attended to Wicks. 
It was pretty evident that his time was 
short. He was bleeding copiously from 
several wounds, the worst being in the 
neck. Wicks remained unconscious while 
I bound up his wounds. In the meantime 
one of the others related how it had 
occurred: 

“Three scouts went out to see if 
they could locate that sniper, sir. But 
instead he got ’em all. Two were killed 
outright and the third one, this man here, 
got shot in the stomach. It was horrible, 
sir. He was paralyzed from the waist 
down and he kept calling out to us for 
help for he couldn’t crawl a yard. We 
called for volunteers to go out 
and get him and as Sergeant 
Wicks was above ground for a 
breather he said he’d go. He 
said he knew this ’ere salient 
better than any other bloke and 
he couldn’t stick hearing the 
poor beggar how! like that. So 
he was out of the trench before 
anyone could stop him and he 
got over to the other one and 
was starting to bring him back. 
The wounded man was deliri- 
ous I guess, sir, because he 
kept calling out and sniper was 
able to follow each change of 
position and pepper them all 
the way back. He got Wicks 
but not until they were within 
a few feet of the trench. 
Wicks got up to his feet and 
lifted his man up and lowered 
him over the parapet and the 
sniper got him in the neck.” 

As the man finished his 
story, Wicks opened ‘his eyes 
and, seeing me, attempted a 
salute. It was a feeble effort, 
falling off half way. It was a 
full minute before I could 
speak. Then I asked: 

“Comfortable?” 

He smiled. “No; sit. I 

shan’t be till I’m gone West. 
I won't be long. That bloody sniper, sir, 
he’s just opposite O’Grady’s walk—sixty 
feet out. I ’opes the young ‘un ’as got a 
slighty and not a Belgian Cross. Can I 
‘ave a fag, sir?” 

I lit one for him and stuck it between 
his lips. He pulled at it with evident 
gratification. The other wounded man 
here moaned loudly and Wicks, with the 
sense of authority of his stripes, rolled 
his head slightly in his direction and up- 
braided him. “Now then, me man, stop 
makin’ that noise. Don’t forget ye’re in 
officers’ quarters.” 

Soon after this the cigarette fell from 
his lips and he looked at me wistfully. 
“I’m goin’ now, sir. I'd like to ’ave—stop- 
ped with yer—’elped yer to finish the job 

with the bloody ’Uns. I ’opes yer get 
that b of a sniper.” He gasped 
for breath. “Write my missus “eg 

“We'll get that sniper!” was all I could 
say as they carried poor Wicks out. 

For the rest of the night I could not 
sleep. At daybreak I got up and made 
my way to the sap head for some 
of God’s good air. It was a beautiful 
morning but there was nothing of beauty 
in what I saw. In front of me stretched 
the Armagh Woods, just a few blackened 
posts, mockeries of trees. In the valley 
below nothing could be seen but a slate 
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colored mass of mud mounds and sae!] 
holes—various sized circular puddles of 
stinking water. All around was nothing 
but a deathly stillness, broken occasion- 
ally by the squeaking of rats. It was s9 
cepressing that I felt like the last man 
alive in a dead world. Here was an old 
crumped dugout with its buried inmates— 
how long would it be before they would 
be churned up by a shell? To my right 
were innumerable sand bags—our spoil 
dump, under which were buried hundreds, 
friend and foe alike. I watched a rat 
come out from underneath a tin can, so 
diseased that it could hardly walk. It 
crept to a brownish, green heap that 
stuck out between some sandbags and be- 
gan to nibble. Was it a human thigh? I 
turned away in disgust only to be faced 
by many such sights. 

Overhead a solitary shell pursued its 
way on to Valley Cottages, (our ad- 








An entrance to an underground system was 
concealed in this ruin. 


vanced dressing station) whining as if in 
protest at its inhuman work. 

I re-entered our saps, relieved at the 
darkness and the poor air. This, at least, 
did not smell of putrification. We kept 
the place sprayed with a creosote and 
chloride of lime solution. 

I made my rounds of the works. All 
was well—no sounds. We had big work- 
ings now and it took me two hours to go 
over the whole system. It was more than 
satisfactory to know that we had beaten 
the Hun at this game and were monarchs 
of all we surveyed. Then I decided to go 
up to the front line and do a little observ- 
ing; I wanted to get a line on the snfper. 
So I proceeded to Canada St. opposite 
O’Grady’s Walk. I got a periscope from 
one of the infantry men and put it up. 
Zimmer! It was out of action in a trice. 
Our friend in No Man’s Land had put a 
bullet right through the centre of it. So 
that was no good. But Wick’s informa 
tion was correct with regard to his loca 
tion. 

That night we built up the parapet at 
this point and strange to say the Hun did 
not fire a shot. We built a cunning little 
O.P. (observation post) and watched. 
But it was no use; we could not locate the 
sniper. And still men were being hit. 

In due course the Fish arrived on the 
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scene, full of his schemes and inventions. 
In spite of them, he wasn’t such a bad 
fellow. He hailed from the Yukon and 
we had that one-time famous land served 
up to us continuously from that time on. 
But he was very handy and useful in some 
ways. If we wanted any supplies very 
badly, the Fish would go out with a 
fatigue party and bring back what we 
wanted—and several things, always, that 
we did not want and could not possibly 
use. Trench mortar ammunition, guns 
anything he could lay his hands on, he 
would bring along. He was like the Jack- 
daw of Rheims. He just had to steal. 

I went out on rest several days after 
his arrival and had a talk with Major 
Henry. Since the death of Sergeant 
Wicks I had been turning over in my mind 
a scheme for catching the mysterious 
sniper. If we could not locate him from 
above, why not from underneath? This 
plan I outlined to the O.C. and 
he was impressed with it. 
“Good scheme,” he said. “When 
you go back, carry on with it.” 

Before proceeding to put 
the plan into effect, however, 
we were destined to have 
a still more exalted sanction 
placed on the plan. Word came 
up that Major Henry would be 
along with the C. R. E. (Com- 
mander of the Royal En- 
gineers) and that a general 
clean up would be advisable. 
We got everything shipshape, 
even to the extent of ~reparing 
to serve tea in the dugout and 
opening a box of very special 
biscuits that a lady friend had 
sent us and that we had re- 
luctantly held in reserve for 
just such an occasion. The 
arrival of our distinguished 
visitor was heralded by a most 
unusual commotion and a 
storm of blasphemous lan- 
guage. 

“That was awful, Major, 
awful!” we heard.” I don’t 
mind being strafed by the 
Huns but I object strongly to 
taking a liqueur of mud. I 
must have swallowed a quart 
of the beastly stuff!” 

The sniper had nearly reached the 
C. R. E. As soon as that distinguished 
officer had reached Canada St. a shot had 
taken away one star and crown off his 
houlder strap, thereby reducing him 
from a full colonel to a subaltern and 
brought him down still lower in the 
mud through which he had _ grovelled 
to our dugout. He was red in the face 
und mud from head to foot and pretty 
well mad all through. 

So I unfolded my plan to his Brasshat- 
ship, and he was violently enthusiastic. 
He authorized the immediate construction 
of a gallery to a point close enouch below 
that sniper to “blow” him. 

Otherwise our party was not very suc- 
cessful. The Fish placed the tea pot 
where the General knocked it over and 
then made the disconcerting discovery 
that there would be no more water until 
the fresh supply was brought up at night. 
But the Genera! and the Major took it in 
good part and made a flank attack, 
capturing the box of precious biscuits 
that we had abstained from touching so 
far. It resolved into a sort of game be- 
tween them. They took biscuits altern 
ately until finally the General won—the 
box was empty. When they had gone, 
Bingy looked ruefully into the empty 
box and expressed an emphatic wish that 
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we had held some of the biscuits in re- 
serve. “I’m afraid,’ said the Fish, re- 
ferring to the General, “that he makes a 
Gawd of his stummick.” 


ye now it was a case of work. I un- 
2 folded my scheme in detail, which was 
to start a gallery at right angles to oun 
first defensive and push it foward on an 
up grade. By careful listening from this 
gallery we could detect the chug of the 
sniper’s rifle and “tease a rabbit’s hole” 
right under him. 

We started in that night and were soon 
working away merrily. Our system was 
30 ft. in depth and from the map the 
sniper was approximately 66 feet out 
from us. Allowing the sniper’s nest to be 
six ft. in depth and deducting 2 ft. for 
foundations this made a grade in propor- 
tion of 22 to 66 or 1 in 4. We put ina 
track so that we could evacuate our bags 
quickly on the gravity run. 

The Fish was in charge of the supplies 
and materials and on the third night he 
returned with a goodly stock of timbers 
and sandbags, not al! strictly belonging 
to us, but very useful nevertheless. After 
his last trip he came into the dugout with 
something that clanged when he dropped 
it. 

“What have you got there?” I enquired. 

“Only a sniper’s shield, old dear, I 
thought it might be useful.” 

“So it will—in the right place. Now 
take the damn thing out of here!” was 
my rejoinder. 

“Oh, but be reasonable I thought 

Here I interrupted him by summoning 
the orderly. “Take that shield outside 
and throw it on the spoil dump.” 

“Yes sir.”” The orderly left with it and 
the Fish mournfully watched the exit. I 
did not know then that the said shield 
was going to prove a gift from the gods. 
But of that more later. 

In three days we had fifty-five ft. done 
and I put the listeners in. They reported 
no sounds. I listened myself for five 
hours during which time the sniper was 
reported to have fired 8 shots, and all that 
time I heard absolutely nothing. Here 
was a poser. Was Wick’s information 
wrong or had the sniper moved away? I 
held a conference with the O. C. Trenches 
with the result that we made_ two 
dummies with sand bags and put them 
up at the extremities of a measured base 
line. The bait took. The sniper fired 
two shots which were effective and we 
noted the path of each bullet by the angles 
they made on our decoys. On triangu- 
lating these directions I found Wick’s in- 
formation to be practically correct. The 
sniper was firing from the exact spot he 
had indicated. I decided that there was 
nothing for it but to carry on. 


# Nhades shifts after I was making out my 
reports preparatory to resting when 
the Fish rushed in to the dugout, and 
cried: 

“Come at once, Tilly! 
in on us!” 

I jumped off my seat as if I had been 
shot. “Where, man?” I asked. “In the 
new gallery,” he replied. 

I snatched up my revolver and belt 
and made my way up to the spot. I soon 
found out that the Hun apparently had 
sensed this move of ours and had run a 
protective gallery in front of the sniper. 
From this they had broken in on ours. 
Why they had not blown us? I discovered 
the reason later. They had a greater 
scheme on hand and that was for the 
destruction of all our systems, the in- 


They’ve broken 
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genuity of which I will show later. 

“Why didn’t you rush him?” I de- 
manded. 

“We had no rifles, sir, and he had. He 
got two of the face men. The rest of us 
got away, sir,” was the reply. I walked 
up to the entrance and laid down. I 
peered intently into the darkness but 
could see nothing. I put my hand around 
and flashed on my torch. There was a 
deafening clamor and rattle, my hand 
felt as though paralysed and the light 
went out. A bullet had hit my torch, but 
luckily my hand had escaped injury. 
Still the rattle kept on. The timbers 
started to splinter and little showers of 
wood flew around. Fritz had wasted no 
time for he had a machine gun installed, 
and had divided our system in two. Now 
we were really “up against it.” 

We could not bomb him, for the gallery 


k.prror’s Nore. Lieut. 7 il- 
brook 1s telling real stories 
of his experiences at the 
front, the only change from 
the actual facts being th. 
use of fictitious names. 


was sixty feet in depth and only four feet 
high. Every move we made brought up a 
hail of bullets. We were blocked out of 
our own gallery. 


UT this was not the worst of it. About 

midnight I was called down to find 
that we had another element to fight, 
water. The wily Hun had _ installed 
pumps and was draining his system into 
our. Remember, our new gallery ran at 
a sharp angle up to within eight feet of 
the surface— and the water poured down 
in the fetid streams. Certainly they had 
turned the tables on us. 

The only thing to do was to build a dam 
of sand bags, caulked with blue clay, at 
the sap head and then get our pumps at 
work. The pumps were only small affairs, 
excellent enough for light work, but 
hardly equal to the additional strain 
They started to break down. It was then 
that the Fish loomed up as a real asset 
“Don’t worry. I'll fix it,” he declared. 
And he went out and got another system 
of pumps! Where we did not ask. We 
installed the double system and man 
aged to keep the flow of water down. 

All this time the Hun was keeping up 
intermittent strafes with his machine 
gun. In spite of our work the water was 
slowly gaining on us. And such water! 
Evidently he was draining off all his sew 
age. The stench was abominable. 


HE idea that enabled us to extricate 

ourselves finally came to us more 01 
less by accident. Let us depict the condi 
tions under which it was born. A dugout, 
six foot high with two foot six inches of 
water; the lower bunk under water; three 
very miserable officers, without any 
cigarettes, sitting on the upper bunk 
watching a lighted candle float around 
in a block of wood. When the wood got 
into a current and floated away, candle 
and all, Bingy tried to cheer us up with 
something about submarines. 

“TI wish,” I said, as I shivered in my 
soaked clothing,” there was such a thing 
as an underground tank.” 

The Fish let a shout out of him. 
“That’s it. Old Top. The very idea!” He 
jumped off the bunk into the water and 


we could hear him splash his way out to 
the gallery.. In a few minutes he came 
back with an electric mine lamp and the 
sniper’s shield that I had ordered to be 
thrown on the dump. 

“I’m going to make a tank,” he ex 
plained. ‘We’ll get a trolley and put this 
shieid on the front of it. Then we can 
push it up the gallery and blow that ma- 
chine gun and the whole crew.” 

the much abused Fish had struck a 
real idea. We jumped at it. 


A SNIPER’S shield is made to resist 
44 bullets, and it took us two hours to 
punch six holes through the base 
of the half-inch chrome steel of which 
it was constructed The holes were 
made at intervals of two inches. We 
carried the shield up to the entrance of 
the new gallery which was by now a 
regular mill race. Our trolley was there, 
badly battered but still serviceable. The 
shield was soon attached to the front and 
reinforced with sandbags Then we 
pushed the trolley on to the track. The 
Huns heard us and began to work the 
machine gun at once. The bullets rattled 
on the shield like hail on a tin roof. 

“Get a 50-lb. can of ammonal and an- 
other trolley,” ] whispered. 

They were brought. The final detai 
that I attended te was the securing of two 
small blocks of wood that I put into my 
pocket. Then I crawled on to the second 
trolley and ensconced myself there with 
the can of ammonal. The Fish, crouch 
ing low, pushed our underground tank 
ahead of him into the new gallery and 
the full range of the enemy machine gun. 

It was a strange journey that we made 
Our progress necessarily was slow for 
the grade was rather heavy and the Fish 
found the weight of the two trolleys to be 
almost an overtax The water rushed 
down and past us and swished around the 
ankles of the laboring Fish. 

After we had pushed up about fifteer 
feet the enemy, although he could not se¢ 
us, concluded that something was up and 
opened on us again with the machine 
gun. Bullets whizzed above us and 
around us and played a regular devil’s 
tatoo on the shield. I crouched as flat as 
nature would permit and behind me the 
k ish doubled up like a jackknife. Through 
the dim he yelled into my ear: “He's 
trying to break the world’s record on that 
typewriter of his.”” At this point he in 
cautiously raised his head and immedi 
ately ducked down. “They've got the 
range—an outer high up and to the left.” 

I flashed on my lamp and saw that the 
tip of his ear had been shaved off. It 
was only bleeding slightly, however, for 
the heat of the bullet had burnt the 
wound. He pushed valiantly on. 

The vibrations of the bullets on the 
shield were tremendous. By this time we 
were within about 10 ft. of the gun and 
I carefully lowered the can of ammona! 
and pushed it under the tank. Then I 





signalled the Fish to back up five ft. We 


were going to use our “tank” as partial 
“tamping.” I now used the two wooden 
wedges, that I had put in my pocket be- 
fore starting, to block the wheels of the 
tank. The water from the Huns’ works 
was racing down and surging round us so, 
I got out my watertight match box and 
lit the fuse. The Fish -was already 
seated on the second trolley and, as I 
gave the trolley a shove off he yelled: 
“Strike two! I’m hit in the ankle. Now 
for the home run.” 

The trolley started back. Remember 
we had no shield to cover us this time. 
We raced down our 1 in 3 grade, the rush- 

Continued on page 82 
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into the air, a quivering mass of gold and bronze. 





The Three Sapphires 


A Story of Mystery and War Intrigue 


CHAPTER XI. ‘ontinued 1 / ite 
INNERTY grabbed many of 
the native and yanked 
him to his feet. “Stop + “— 

the lies! Tell me what's ur. Wren 

happened! Where s the a ane vi hg 

sahib?” 
“Have mercy on me, a 


poor man, huzoor; the tiger sprang from 
the jungle and tock the sahib in his 
mouth like the leg of a chicken and went 
back into the jungle. I tried to friehten 
the tiger away by beating him with my 
hands; then I am running to tell you, my 
lord.” 

But Finnerty was speeding on before 
the man had finished. 

Where the road swept sharply around 
the edge of a cliff, Finnerty almost step- 
ped on Swinton, lying quite still beside a 
white bowlder on the road. With a groan, 
he knelt beside the captain, apprehension 
numbing his brain; but the latter’s heart 
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Arthur Heming and Charles L. Wren: 





ip and k 


him to t 
chafing of the hands, a little vanished 


pumping of the lungs by lifting the torso the bowl 
gently up and down, and, with prelimin- fright, a 
ary, spasmodic jerks, Swinton sat up. 
rubbed his eyes, looked at Finnerty. and 


ing rasp 


“What time is it? I—I’ve been’ my pony 


ll-known Canadian artist, will illustrate tl asleep ” Then, memory 

The Three Sapphires. Wr. Heming illustrated coming faster than his 

s stories the past and his service vere hesitating words, he rose to 

: wor’ —_ ul “A908 secu . He - rt aote his feet, saying: “The pony 

set a ses Pe RO SSS Ore MUON ET» Gee and cart went over the 

arted the story » sple / /, fra fer) y his 27 99 

ial—-a story by C. N. and A. M. Williamson that woe re , 

of MACLEAN’s. “The Minx Goes to the Front.” “That Cabuli donkey 

thought the bowlder a 

crouching wolf and _ shied, 

ing with the even pulsation of eh? The groom said a tiger had eaten 

motor. He tipped back an eye- you.” 
dull blue eyes were as if their “He never saw the chita Back 


lept. He ran his fingers along around the turn I felt the dogcart tip 
the scalp, and just behind an ear found a 
soft, puffy lump, but no blood. 

Good old chap! You’ve just got a con 
that’s all,” welled in relief from I saw th 
the Irishman. 


new the groom had jumped down, 


as I thought, to run ahead to see that the 
road was clear at this narrow turn. When 


e bowlder’ I looked around for 
ake the pony’s head, but he had 
. As I walked the Cabuli up to 
ler, he suddenly went crazy with 
nd at that instant, with a snarl- 
, a chita shot from the bank just 


above our heads there. and, lighting on 


*s back, carried him over, the sud- 








den whirl of the cart pitching me on my 
head.” 

“And you went out?” 

“No, I didn’t; not just then. I stag- 
gered to my feet—I remember that dis- 
tinctly—and something hit me. That 
time I did go out.” 

*Good heavens 
knowing what 
funked it and bolted 
might make a mistake in his man. 

“Looks like it.” 

“Then, as you didn’t go over the bank, 
somebody tanned you from behind, think- 
ing you had the sapphire in your pocket 
We'll go back to the bungalow and come 
out in the morning and have a look.” 


-a plant! The groom, 
was going to happen, 
feared the leopard 


S they tramped along, Finnerty re- 
44 marked; “You said a hunting chita. 
There are none of them in these jungles; 
it must have been a leopard.” 

“No; I could see quite distinctly in the 
moonlight his upstanding, feathered ears 
and his long, lank body. I had a year at 
Jhodpore, and went out after antelope 
many a time with a hunting chita chained 
on a cart till we got within striking dis- 
tance.” 

“Gad! That’s why the brute took the 
pony for it-force of habit. And they 
sent that fool Cabuli—they knew he’d go 
crazy and topple over the bank. The 
stone was placed in the road, too.” 

As they went up on the veranda, Fin- 
nerty turned sharply, and, putting his 
hand on Swinton’s arm, said: “Gad, 
man! That’s why Ananda asked Lord 
Victor to dinner and left you out of it; 
he knew you’d dine with me here. They 
either meant to put you out of action or 
got to know you owned the sapphire that 
was used on Moti to-day and hoped to get 
it off your body.” 

“Looks rather fishy, I must say. The 
prince would not take a chance on an in- 
quiry over the death of an officer unless, 
as in this case, it could not be taken fo1 
anything but an accident.” 

“The chita was his; he’s got a couple 
in his zoo—well-trained hunting chitas 
the Nawab of Chackla gave him—and 
there are no wild ones about. It was a 
lucky touch of superstition that prompted 
you to have me put the sapphire back in 
my box; I saw a face at my window when 
I took it from the bell to give you. But 
we sold them out. How’s your head?” 

“It aches. Think I’d like to turn in, 
if you’ve got a charpoy for me.” 

SINNERTY wakened from a_ sound 

sleep with a sense of alarm in his 
mind, drowsily associating this with the 
sequel of the fright- 
ened horse; then, 
coming wider awake 
he realized that he 
was in bed and there 
was something un- 
usual in the room 
He was facing the 
wall, and a= slight 
noise came over his 
shoulder from the 
table on which was 
his cash box. A 
mouse, a snake, even 
a lizard, of which 
there were plenty in 
the bungalow, would 
make as much noise. 
Turning his 
head and 
body with a 
-aution bred 
of the solemn 
night hour, 
is bed 
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creaked as the weight of his big frame 
changed. By the table there was the dis 
tinct click of something against tin, fol- 
lowed by the swish of a body moving 
swiftly toward the _ door. Finnerty 
sprang from the bed with a cry of “Thief! 
Thief!” meant to arouse the watchman. 
Just ahead of him, through the living 
room, a man fled, and out on to the veran- 


da. Following, with a rush like a bull in 


Synopsis.—Lord Victor Gilfain and 
Captain Swinton, presumably his 
guide but in reality Captain Her- 
bert of the secret se rvice, visit 
Rajah Darpore, who is suspected 
by the British authorities. Herbert 
finds that the Rajah is plotting to 
collect three 
order that he may use to his ad- 
vantage a Hindu superstition that 
the holder of the jewels is the true 
Buddha and will rule all India. One 
of the 
found around the neck of a wan- 
de ring ele phant is stolen by Dar- 
pore from Major Finnerty, keepe) 
of the elephant keddah. A second 
has beex set for the Rajah by a 
jewelry firm but is stolen by na- 
tives froma Bengali intrusted with 
its delivery, Baboo Dass. A third 
Captain 


sacred sapph ires, in 


sapphires that has been 


is in the possession of 
himself. A native is 
found murdered in front of the 
compound where Gilfain and Swin- 
ton are quartered and no motive 
can be found for the deed. Later an 
efiort is made to kill Swinton. A 
cheetah suddenly springs from the 
side of the road as he passes in a 


Swiiton 


dog cart and he is supposed killed. 


the night gioom, Finnerty’s foot caught in 
the watchman’s charpoy, which had been 
pulled across the door, and he came down, 
the force of his catapult fall carrying him 
to the steps, where his outstretched hand 
was cut by broken glass. The thief hav- 
ing placed the charpoy where it was, had 
taken it in his stride, vaulted the veranda 
rail, avoiding the steps, whipped around 
the corner of the bungalow, and disap- 
peared. 


Scrambling to his feet, Finnerty was 
just in time to throw his arms around 
Swinton and bring him to an expostu 
lating standstill. 

“Glass!” Finnerty panted. “This way!” 
He darted to the wall of the bungalow, 
wrenched down two hog spears that were 
crossed below a boar’s head, and, handing 
one to Captain Swinton, sprang over the 
end rail of the veranda, followed by the 
latter. They were just in time to see the 
brown figure of an all but naked native 
flitting like a shadow in the moon 
light through a narrow gateway in the 

compound wall. From the jungle 
beyond the other wall came the 
clamorous voice of a native, calling 
for help; but Finnerty swung to 


1) 





ward the gate, saying: “That’s a decoy 
call to save the thief. He’s gone this 
way.” 


S the two men, racing, passed from 
“% the compound, they swung into 
native jungle path that led off toward the 
hills. There was little sense in their pun 
suit; it was purely the fighting instinct 
Finnerty’s Irish was up. A hundred 
yards along the path, as they raced 
through a growth of bamboos, something 
happened that by the merest chance did 
not spill one of their lives. Finnerty) 
overshot a noose that was pegged out o1 
the path, but Swinton’s foot went into 
it, tipping free a green bamboo, fom 
nches thick, that swept the path waist 
high, catching Finnerty before it had 
gained momentum, his retarding bulk sav 
ing the captain from a broken spine. As 
it was, he, too, was swept off his feet. 

Picking himself up, the major said 
“If I had put my foot in that noose I'd 
been cut in two. It’s the old hillman’s 
tiger trap—only there’s no spear fas 
tened to the bamboo. We can go back 
now; the thief is pretty well on his way 
to Nepal.” 

A cry of terror came from up the path, 
followed by silence. 

“Something has happened the thief,” 
Finnerty said. “Come on, captain!” 

Again they hurried along, but warily 
now. Where a wax-leafed wild mango 
blanked the moonlight from their path, 
Finnerty’s foot caught in a soft some 
thing that, as it roiled from the thrust, 
gleamed white. He sprang to one side; 
it was a blooded body—either a big snake 
or aman. Thus does the mind of a mar 
of the open work with quick certainty. 

The wind shifted a long limb of the 
mango and a moon shaft fell upon the 
face of Baboo La!l Mohun Dass. Be- 
side him, sprawled face down, the body 
of a native, naked but for a loin cloth 
Cautiously Finnerty touched this with 
his spear. There was no movement; 
even the baboo lay as one dead. The 
major’s spearhead clicked against some 
thing on the native’s back, and, reach 
ng down, he found the handle of a knife, 
its blade driven to the hilt. 

Finnerty held the knife in the moor 
light toward Swinton, saying: “It’s the 
‘Happy Dispatch,’ a little knife the Nepal! 
hillmen carry for the last thrust—gen 
erally for themselves when they’re cor 
nered.” 

“It has a jade handle,” Swinton added 
“It’s an exact duplicate of the knife the; 
found in Akka’s back at the bottom of the 
ravine in Simla.” 

“This is the thief we’ve chased,” Fi: 
nerly declared, as he turned the body 
over; “but the sapphire is not in his loin 
cloth.” 

Swinton was kneeling beside Babox 
Dass. “This chap is not dead,” he said; 
“he’s had a blow on the head.” 

“Search him for the sapphire,” Fir 
nerty called from where he was exam 
ining a curious network of vines plaited 
through some overhanging bamboos. Th 
formed a perfect cul-de-sac into which 
perhaps the thief had run and then bee 
stabbed by some one in waiting. 

“It isn’t on the baboo,” Swinton ar 
nounced, “and he’s coming to. I fancy 
the man that left the knife sticking in 
the first thief is thief number two; must 
be a kind of religious quid pro quo, this 
exchange of a jade-handled knife for the 


sapphire.” 
Ano DASS now 
sat up; and, return- 


ing consciousness pic 


we 


turing the forms of Swinton and Fin- 
nerty, remembrance brought back the as- 
sault, and he yelled in terror, crying: 
“Spare me—spare my life! Take the 
sapphire!” 

“Don’t be frightened, baboo,” 
soothed. “The man who struck 
gone.” 

Realizing who his rescuers were, Baboo 
Dass gave way to tears of relief, and in 
this momentary abstraction framed an 
alibi. “Kind masters,” he said presently, 
“T am coming by the path to your bunga- 
low for purpose of beseeching favor, and 
am hearing too much strife—loud cry of 
‘Thief!’ profane expostulation in 
Hindustani word of hell. Here two men 
is fight, and I am foolish fellow to take 
up arms for peace. Oh, my master, one 
villain is smote me and I swoon.” 

“You’re a fine liar, Finnerty 
declared crisply. 

“No, master, not 

“Shut up! I mean, tell me why you 
sent this thief, who is dead, to steal the 
sapphire?” 

“Not inciting to theft, sar; the thief 
is himself steal the sapphire.” 

“How do you know he stole a 
phire?” Swinton asked quietly. 

Baboo Dass gasped. Perhaps his mind 
was still rather confused from the blow 
he had been trapped so easily. 


Swinton 
you is 


also 


baboo,”’ 


sap- 


“Perhaps there was no other,” Fin- 
nerty suggested seductively. “I believe 
you murdered this man, baboo; I fear 


you'll swing for it.” 

This was too much. “Oh, my master,” 
he pleaded, “do not take action in the 
courts against me for felonious assault o7 
otherwise. I, too, am victim of assault 
and battery when this poor mans is slain. 
I will tell, sars, why I have arrange to 
take back my sapphire in this manner.” 

“Your sapphire?” Finnerty questioned. 

“Yes, sar—the sapphire that I am 
suffer the head shave for. Good au- 
thority is tell me it is in the bell on the 
elephant when Rajah Ananda is go to the 
palace.” 


“Phe-e-ew! Finnerty whistled. “I 
Mister Rajah, eh? Did he tell you 
that I had the sapphire you lost?” 

“Please, sar, | am poor man; let the 
good authority be incognito.” 

“Why didn’t you come and ask for the 
sapphire?” Finnerty questioned. 

“Master, if I come and sav vou have the 
sapphire has been looted from me with 
head shave, that is not  polite—you 
are above me with foot from veranda 
because of accusation.” 

“Listen, baboo!” the major said, not 
unkindly. “Prince Ananda has duped 
you. He made you believe that I had 
your sapphire, which is a lie, because it 
was another. Then he persuaded you to 
hire a thief to steal it———”’ 

“Not persuading, sahib; he make 
threats. I will lose my place with Ham- 
ilton Company, also the Marwari woman 


' 
see. 


who plotted to me the head shave is 
murdered, and I am fearful of knife. 
“A fine mess of things, now, major, 


‘ observed. “Looks to me as if 
that woman stole Baboo Dass’ sapphire 
for the priests; then Ananda had her 
murdered, recovered the jewel, and put 
sur friend, here, up to stealing this last 
one; that would give him the three.” 

“I think you’re right, captain.” Fin- 
nerty turned to the baboo. “You bribed 
this thief to steal the stone out of my box, 
servant having told you it was 
there, and you waited on the trail here 
for him.” 

Finnery had 
bamboo trap; 


Swintor 


some 


forgotten about the 
now it came to. his 
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memory with angering force. 
“You black hound!’ he stormed. 
“You were a party to putting up 
that bamboo trap that might have 
killed us!” 

But the baboo denied al] know!- 
edge of ways and means; the thief 
had represented himself as a man 
quite capable of arranging al! de- 
tails—all Baboo Dass was to do 
was hand over twenty rupees 
when the thief delivered the sap- 
phire on the jungle path. At any 
rate, he was now very dead and 
could not dispute this story. 

“Sahib, I am too much afraid; 
this evil jewel is bring too much 
trouble. I will go back to Cal- 
cutta. Please, sar, forgive be- 
cause I am too polite to make de- 
mand for the sapphire.” 

Finnerty pondered for a minute. 
There was absolutely nothing fur- 
ther to do in the matter. No doubt 
a temple man had got Swinton’s 
sapphire now and they probably 
would never see it again. 

He turned to the native. “I 
think you had better go away, 
baboo; Darpore is not a healthy 
place for men who cross our gentle 
friend up on the hill.” 

“Thank you, kind gentlemans. 
Please, if I can saunter to the 
road with the sahibs because of 
jungle terrors.” 

Eager in pursuit, the men had 
run blithely over the ground in 
their bare feet; now they hobbled 
back, discussing the 
extraordinarily com- 
plete plans the thief 
had made _ beforehand. 
The broken glass on the 
step was an old dodge, 
but the utilization of a 
tiger trap to kill a pursuer was a new one. 

While they had been away, the serv- 
ant had found Gutra, securely bound and 
gagged, lying in the compound, where he 
had been carried. He had been wakened 
he deciared, by the thrusting of a cloth 
into his mouth, but was unable to give an 
alarm. 

As Finnerty gazed ruefully into his 
empty box, he said: “I knew the thief 
was after the sapphire; that’s why I 


raced to get him. Too devilish bad, 
captain!” 
“T don’t understand why he took a 


chance of opening the box here; the 
usual way is to take it to the jungle and 
rifle it there,”’ Swinton said. 

“Oh, I was clever,” Finnerty laughed. 
“See, I put four screw nails through the 
bottom of the box into this heavy table, 
knowing their ways, and somebody who 
knew all about that and had opportu- 
nity to fit a key did the job, or helped. 


The watchman hadn’t anything to do 
with it. They’re all thieves, but they 
won't steal from their own masters or 


” 


village. 

Finnerty had the broken glass that lit- 
tered the steps brought in, saying, as he 
picked out a gold-draped bottle neck: 
“A man is known by the bottle he drinks 


from. The villagers don’t drink cham- 
pagne to any large extent, and there 
are several pieces of this caste. Here’s 


half a bottle that once held Exshaw’s 
Best Brandy, such as rajahs put in a 
glass of champagne to give it nip. Here’s 
a piece of a soda-water bottle stamped 
‘Thompson, Calcutta,’ and everybedy in 
Darpore but Ananda drinks up-country 
stuff.” 
“Which 


means,’ Swinton summed up, 
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“that the glass is from Ananda’s 
place—he outfitted the thief.” 
Finnerty replaced the glass in the 
basket, putting it under the table; 
then, as he faced about, he saw that 
Swinton, leaning against the 
pillow, was sound asleep. He slip- 
ped into a warm dressing gown, 
turned out the light, left the room 
noiselessly, and curled up in an 
armchair on the veranda, mutter- 
ing: “It must be near morning; it 
would be a sin to disturb him.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
 bepegr-paindas had slept 
an hour when he 
was .wakened by the 
raucous voice of a pea 
cock greeting dawn 
with his unpleasant call 
from high up in the sal 
‘ forest. A cold gray 
3 \ pallor was creeping into 
the eastern sky as the 
major, stil] feeling the 
holding lethargy of the 
disturbed night, closed 


back 


his eyes for a little 
more of oblivion. But 
Life, clamorous, voci- 
ferous, peopling the 


hills, the trees, the 
plain, sent forth its 
myriad accluim, as a 
warming flush swept 
with eager haste up the 
vaulted dome, flung 
from aé_ molten ball 
that topped the forest 
line with amazing 
speed. 

A flock of parrakeets 
swooped like swallows 
through the air with 
high-pitched cries; 
from the feathered foliage of a tamarind 
came the monotonous drool, “Ko-el— 
ko-el—ko-el—ke-e-e-e-el!” of the koel 
bird, harbinger of the “hot spell;” a 
crow, nesting in a banyan, rose from her 
eggs, and, with a frightened cry, fled 
through the air as a hawk cuckoo swooped 
with shrill whistle as if to strike. The 
cuckoo, dumping from the nest a couple 
of the crow’s white eggs, settled down to 
deposit her own embryo chick. From the 
kennels came the joyous bark of Rampore 
hounds, and from a native village filtered 
up the yapping cries of pariah dogs. 

Far up the road that wound past the 
bungalow sounded the squealing skirl 
of wooden axles in wooden wheels, and 
the cries of the buliock driver, “Dut, 
dut, dut, Dowlet! Dut, dut—cheleo 
Rajah!” followed by the curious noise 
that the driver made with his lips while 
he twisted the tails of his bullocks to 
urge them on. 

Finnerty thought of the stone on the 
road, and, passing into the bungalow, 
wakened Swinton. “Sorry, old boy, but 
we'd better have a look at that stone— 
there are carts coming down the hill.” 


“Bless me! Almost dropped off to 
sleep, I’m afraid!” And the captain sat 
up. 

When they arrived at the scene of 


Swinton’s adventure, Finnerty, peering 
over the embankment, said: “The dog- 
cart is hung up in a tree halfway down 
I expect you'll find that chita at the bot 
tom, kicked to death by the Cabuli.” 
Swinton, indicating an abrasion on the 
bowlder that might have been left by 
the iron tire of a wheel, said: “My cart 
didn’t strike this, and there are no other 
iron-wheel marks on the road; just part 
of this beastly plot—to be used as evi 








dence that the stone put me over the 
bank.” 

“They even rolled the bowlder down to 
leave an accidental trail. There’s not a 
footprint of a native, though. Hello, by 
Jove!” ‘innerty was eXamining two 
bamboos growing from the bank above the 
road. “See that?” and his finger lay on 
an encircling mark where a strap had 
worn a smooth little gutter in the bamboo 
shell two feet from the ground. Both 
bamboos, standing four feet apart, show- 
ed this line of friction. ‘‘Here’s where 
they held the chita in leash, and, when 
you arrived, took off his hood and slipped 
the straps. We'll just roll that bowlde 
off the road and go back to breakfast. 

“Oh, Lord!” the major exclaimed, as, 
midway of their breakfast, there came the 
angry trumpeting of an_ elephant. 
“That’s Moti, and she wants her bell. 
She’s an ugly devil when she starts; but, 
while I don’t mind losing somessleep, I 
must eat.” 

“The devil 
cumstantial evidence 
isn’t worth a rap so far 
is concerned,” the capt: 
depths of a brown study. 

“T understand,” Finnerty answered. 
“It proves who is trying to get rid of 
us, but the government is not interested 
in our private affairs—it wants to check 
Ananda’s state intrigues.” 

“And also we won't mention any of 
these things to our young friend wnom 
T hezr outside,” { 
voice vi Lord Victer 
f hoofs on the road. 

As he swung into the breakfast room, 
Gilfain explained cheerily: “Thought I'd 
ride around this way to see what had 








et 





of it is that all this cir- 
we're gathering 
as the real issue 
n said from tne 











Swinton added, as the 


IMT Ay lle 
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superseded the beat 
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happened; my bearer heard in the bazaar 
Swinton had been eaten by a tiger—but 
you weren't, old top, were you?” 

“My dogeart went wrong,” Swinton 
answered, “so I stayed with the major.” 

“What made me _ think something 
might have happened was that the bally 
forest here is pretty well impregnated 
with leopards and things—one of An- 
aida’s hunting cl 
ning and he was worrying about it at 
dinner; says he’s a treacherous brute, 
jas turned sour on his work, and is as 
liable to spring on a man as on a prong- 
horn.” 

“Was the prince anxious about me 
particular?” the captain asked innocently. 
“Oh, no; he didn’t say anything, at 


—_ 
litas escaped iast eve- 











Finnerty sprang to his feet as a big 
rong boomed a tattoo over at the keddah. 
“Trouble!” he ejaculated. “Elephant or 
the rampage—likely Moti.” 

The bungalow buzzed like a hive of 
disturbed bees. A bearer came with 
Finnerty’s helmet and a leather belt in 
ch hung a .45 Webley revolver; a 

lled horse swung around the bun 
galow, led by a running groom. 

The major turned to Swinton. “Like 
tv go?” 

‘Rather! 
Finnerty sprang down the steps, caugh 


“Bring Akt 





¢ 


the bridle rein, and said: 





for the sahib, quick!” 
Soon a bay Arab was brought by his 
own groom. “Come on, Gilfain, and sec 





the sport!” And Finnerty swung to the 
‘a ’ + 1 5 . 

sada It's not far, but the rule when 

the al gong sounds is that my horse 


is brought; one never knows how far he 
may go before he comes back.” To the 


Yhe tiger took 
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“ 


bearer he added: Bring my 8-bore and 
plenty of ball cartridges to the keddah.” 


YVBEN they arrived at the elephant 
] the natives were in a fever of 
unrest. Mahadua had answered the 
cong summons and was waiting, his small, 
wizened face carrying myriad wrinkles 
of excited interest. Moti’s mahout was 
squatt 


ines, 


ted at the tamarind to which she 
had been chained, the broken chain in 
his lap wet from tears that were stream- 
ing down the old fellow’s cheeks. 

“Look you, sahib!” he cried. “The 
chain has been cut with a file.” 

“Where is Moti?” Finnerty queried. 

“She is down in the cane,” a native 

d; “I have just come from there.” 

She has gone up into the sal forest,” 
another maintained. “I was coming down 
the hill and had to flee from the path, for 


she is mus 
“Huzoor, the elephant has stripped the 
roof from my house,” a third, a native 
f icklapara village, declared. “All 
the village has been laid flat and a hur 
dred people killed. Will the sirear pay 
me for the loss of my house, for surely it 


t 











sa government elephant and we are poor 
people?” 

Finnerty turned to t _ “Ma 
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ib—-it is 
went nea! 
(lapara and the people all ran 
; but she is now up on the hills.” 


their manner of speech. 








out stopped his droning la 

enough to say: “Sahib, Moti 

not to be blamed, for she is drunk; 
she knows not where evil begins, be 
cause a n ime in the night and gave 


a swipe 


with spread claws at the 


buli’s eyes as 


passed. 
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OOKING for the opposition to this 
Union Government of ours reminds 

_4 one of wandering in among a flock 
of prairie chickens. You know what that 
is like if you have been lucky. First one 
goes whirring out of the grass with the 
faint thunder that sets the hunter’s blood 
atingle. But even as you bring your gun 
round for a hurried shot comes another 
whirr to the right or left or behind; then 
another and another till, if it’s your first 
experience, you’re finally left standing 
there with a full gun, an empty game bag 
and a silent wonder as to which one you 
meant to shoot at. 

So the only real opposition that de- 
veloped last session came from behind and 
to rieht and left of the Premier who often 
gazed over his glasses at some new dis- 
turber in a sort of mild amazement. Now 
it was a Western radical who took a jab 
at the tariff; again it was one of the old 
hard-shell Tories who snorted at the array 
of ancient enemies in the front benches 
and hinted that the boys at the front 
were not receiving enough support; and 
then again it was a scattering fire from 
guerilla bands of sharpshooters who 
feared that democracy was about to be 
submerged by the shower of titles or that 
the ancient and inalienable rights of 
Parliament were being ground into 
sausage meat by the order-in-council ma- 
chine. 

Across the floor, where in normal! times 
all real trouble finds its birth, sat Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier with his remnant of a 
following around him, waiting and watch- 
ing but generally silent. His orders were 
written in the faces of his lievtenants so 
that even the stranger in the gallery 
might read: 

“Keep still and let the other fellows 
fight.” 

For the Plumed Knight has not 
ploughed the political field for half a 
century without learning a few things. 

And one of these is that 
there are enough divergent 
interests represented in 
the Union following to de- 







The Plumed Knight 
has not ploughed the 
political field for half 7 
a century without 
learning a few 
things. Né 





velop jealousies 
and rows that may 
finally grow to con- 
flagrations and 
wind up in a grand 
explosion. Anyway 
the war was at its 
most critical stage. 
It was no time to 
further estrange 
his native province 
and people from 
the rest of Canada 


by tactics that 
might prove 
groundwork fo. 


charges that he 





was hindering the The Premier often gazed over his glasses in mild amazement. 


carrying on of th 

war. So as I said before, he 
watched and waited. ’ 
argued learnedly on a constitutional point 
r, picking well his opportunity, he waved 
the Union Jack and floated in those patri 
otic nothings that flow from his lips with 
such eloquent fervour 





Occasional] 


~OR, to give the old warrior his due, he 
is the one “figure” in the House. If 
he hadn’t taken politics as his trade he 
might have made Sir Henry Irving look to 
his laurels. He has that personal magnet 
ism that keeps an audience at his mercy. 
In the bad old party days when the Tories 
thumped their desks so vigorously every 
time Sir Robert Borden resumed his seat, 
I’ve seen Laurier rise to reply amid 
thunders of Grit applause that added to 
the general din. With one gentle ana 
aceful gesture he stilled follower an 
opponent alike till his first words, de 
livered scarcely louder than a whisper, 
could be heard in every corner of the 
chamber. He ean hold his audience too. 
But when you come to read your notes 
veu find he has given you little to report. 
You finally compromise by quoting his 
opening words and his peroratior 
and let it go at that. And as you 
do it you remark to you: neiwhbor: 
“Hie didn’t say a thing.” And the 
ueighbor doesn’t even look un from 
his work as he answers: “Uh-huh! 

3ut he said it d— d well.” 

But Sir Wil- 
mh frid is hu- 
pod tame , mar to some 
fPouiticay extent Ie 
FIELD oz has all an 
acior’s van- 
ity. Neither 
has it been 
diminish- 


timed G2 87 the 
idolatry of 

three genera- 
tions of 

~ ~ French-Cana- 


dians and at 


S ‘ u- least two 
FR (ES of Scotch 
~ 


oY, Presb y- 


terians. He, the man who offered to make 
a bonfire of his title, is an aristocrat to 
his finger tips. He is the Grand Seigneur 
of Quebec and expects and receives the 
homage of the jabitant. His unspoken 
word is their written law. He would have 
all instinctively know his wishes and ob- 
serve them so that he can be at once a 
tyrant and a kind and indulgent master. 
When he gave his followers the right to 
follow the dictates of their own conscience 
on the conscription issue he may have 
known that some of them would use that 
right but he was surely disappointed 
when they did. He gives to Carvell, Mac- 
Lean et al. the utmost courtesy and even 
casts an occasional sunny smile in their 
direction. But he hasn’t forgiven. And 
their knowledge that he hasn’t forgotten 
and never will forget is one reason why 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the strongest tie 
that binds the Union Government to- 
gether. Another reason is that every 
old Tory in the House, when he comes to 
a jump that is not to his liking, takes one 
look at Laurier, swallows hard, and takes 
the jump. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is seventy- 
seven years of age and none too robust. 
If you could figure how much longer he 
can carry the cares and worries and sal- 
ary of leadership you could make a rattl- 
ing good guess at how long the Union 
Government will last. 

The Tories don’t like it for they realize 
that, the longer it lasts, the more dilapi- 
dated their old party organization be- 
comes. But they love Laurier less. The 
Western Liberals are suspicious of it for 
it is utterly devoid of that radicalism so 
dear to the Western heart but they fear 
Laurier for their own future and for the 
country if they again accepted a Laurier 
leadership. Moreover, one would almost 
believe at times that Sir Wilfrid himself 
is not ready for a reconciliation that 
would bring him back to power. It may 
be that he is just a bit vindictive or even 
that he is not the good politician he has 
been acclaimed. For thrice during the 
last session he either made or was res 
ponsible for moves that tended to keep 
the Union ship afloat. 
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Ts first time was when the Ginger 
Group forced a discussion of the 
Quebec riots in the House. Col. J. A. 
Currie and Stevens of Vancouver, who 
headed that “bull-moose” movement, were 
gunning the Government over its lax en- 
forcement of the Military Service Act. 
Yet, when the Premier 
side-stepped by turning 
the fire on Quebec, Sir Wil- 
frid played into his hands 
and a race squabble fol- 
lowed in which the origi- 
nal objective was _for- 
gotten. 

Again, on the night of 
the titles debate, when Sir 
Robert Borden had de- 
livered himself of that ter- 
rible threat to quit cold 
unless his wishes re decor- 
ations were acceded to, it 
was a man close to 
Laurier who relieved the 
tension. Levi Thompson 
of Qu’ Appelle had just 
made an impassioned ap- 
peal that private members 
be allowed the right to 
think. As he sat down 
you could almost feel the crisis in the air. 
Into the breach stepped Hon. Chas. 
Murphy than whom none is better quali- 
tied to drive the Unionists into line. Hon. 
Chas. could make the Unionists vote 
against any one of the Ten Commandmerts 
by simply speaking in its favor. So, by 
the time he had poured out about half an 
hour of words, the crisis had passed. Sir 
Wilfrid could have stopped Mr. Murphy 
by the movement of a finger or an eye. 
But neither the finger nor the eye ever 
quivered, 

Then, in that last awful week when 
millions of estimates were pouring 
through the House while cabinet ministers 
were busy packing their trunks to go 
to England, he _ seized a_= spiteful 
moment to make the solid Union family 
stand up and vote for the War Times 
Election Act. It was an amendment he 
moved to a little bill intended to remove 
some technical shortcomings in the Lan- 
ark elections. The issue was straight. 
There was no dodging it and you could see 
a gleam in the Laurier eye as one by one, 
in answer to their names, Calder, Sifton. 
Crerar, Carvell et al, stood up and put 
themselves on record as 
favorable to the disfran- 
chisement of the aliens— 
Carvell who had _ hoped, 
and hoped out loud, that 
he “would not long have 


Hon. W. S. Fie!ding may do to bridge a gap i ‘ 
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iokes and Hon. Chas. 
Murphy who was_ never 
popular but once and that 
the time that he made rude 
remarks anent Newton 
Wesley Rowell. You can 
mark them off the list 
without a second thought. 
There are two jolly 
Frenchmen of more than 











Pardee will be sitting in the game when the big hands are dealt. 


to apologize for that iniquitous legisla- 
tion”; Calder whose political machine in 
Saskatchewan had been smashed by that 
Act even if it was the lamp that lighted 
his feet into the Union camp; Sifton who 
had used those German votes in his own 
Alberta and might need them again; and 
Crerar who knew he must be on danger- 
ous ground by the dark looks on the faces 
of his colleagues—and many another be 
sides. They all voted—all stood put 
had they not been elected, to support the 
Government that was winning the war? 
But they all cursed Laurier in thei 
hearts. It was a grand little forenoon’s 
sport for the Plumed Knight. But it was 
sorry politics for any man who ever hoped 
to be at the head of a re-united Libera! 
Party. 


S you realize that Laurier cannot be 
4 4 the hope of any faction that can ever 
expect to turn the Unionists out, your 
eye wanders along the front row of 
Liberal benches and finds nothing in the 
way of leadership timber. There is 
Lemieux, pompous and prosy, MacKerzie 
of Cape Breton ready to quote scripture 
with a Scotch accent or laugh at his own 
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ordinary ability at the end 
of the row—Ernest La 
pointe of Kamouraska and 
Hon. Jacques Bureau of 
Three Rivers—and they've 
got more than average 
ability too. But they'd 
hardly do for leaders even 
if they didn’t come from 
Quebec. And the next 
Premier of Canada will be 
of the Anglo-Saxon race 
The English speaking 
provinces can forgive but 
it is too soon to expect 
them to forget. 

Behind Sir Wilfrid are 
a lot of clever young 
Frenchmen, eager and 
ambitious, but with a lot to learn about 
the political game. It will be years yet 
before they ripen. Also there is Sam 
Jacobs of Montreal, the only Hebrew 
member of the House, a man of standing 
at the Quebec bar and an authority o1 
bankruptcy law. Who knows but that 
with these special qualifications he may be 
a future Minister of Finance. Willian 
Kennedy of North Essex may also catch 
your eye. A new man who can make the 
best speech in the Budget Debate, do it i 
twenty minutes and then sit back and look 
on for the rest of the session shouldn't 
be passed over too lightly. 

But, as you turn away to look else 
where for someone on whom history may 
hinge, you have a feeling that it was not 
altogether to let the Unionists fight that 
Laurier held his following in leash. The 
Lord only knows what might have hay 
pened if he had turned them loose. Th 
whole outfit remind you of a theatrical 
troupe—Laurier the star, a few fair 
vocalists for the minor parts and a fair 
but untrained chorus. There is one 
vacancy that resembles a cellar. There is 
no manager. Fred Pardee used to have 
that job. As chief whip he was probably 
without a peer in Canadian political his- 
tory. A natural politician, who loved his 
leader and commanded the respect as well 
as the friendship of the rank and file of 
the party, he played the game because he 
liked it—played it cleanly and unselfishly, 
doing the work and furnishing a large 
share of the brains and letting all the 
glory go to his beloved Laurier. But the 
conscription issue awakened him to the 
fact that politics was something more 
than a game. When he had to choose be 
tween sending help to a brother in the 
trenches or sticking to a leader to whom 
he had become almost as a son he did 
some hard thinking and he sat up nights 
to do it. When he finally decided that his 
path lay with the conscriptionists it was 
a hard blow to Sir Wilfrid. The latter 
has never forgiven nor has he been asked 
for forgiveness. And you may _ have 
noticed that when F. F. Pardee had a hard 
fight on his hands in Lambton it was made 
yet harder by the appearance of a Laurier 
candidate in the field. Also it is an open 
secret that Sir Wilfrid wired at least one 
of his lieutenants to go into the riding 
and campaign against his former favorite. 
That the Conservative candidate was with 
drawn and the Laurierite lost his deposit 
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is beside the question. It was a much 
more reserved Pardee who sat on the 
Unionist side of the House last session. 
But don’t lose sight of him entirely. He 
has a small but compact following on 
both sides of the House and will be sitting 
in the game when the big hands are dealt. 
It is also a fact that he has refused a 
Union portfolio not once but several times. 
But he won’t do for leader. He lacks the 
ambition, vanity and selfishness. 

But, as you look away from the Oppo- 
sition to the cross benches, your eye 
instinctively rests on a little grey man 
who might fit in nicely behind a business 
or editorial desk. And if you let your 
gaze sweep over the House you'll notice 
that a lot of other eyes are fixed on the 
same man. He is Hon. W. S. Fielding, 
former Minister of Finance in the Laurier 
Government. And if you keep your ears 
open for a few minutes you are almost 
sure to hear some Liberai, Unionist or 
hard-shell, whisper: “If Fielding wasn’t 
so old and had better health, he’d mighty 
near be Premier some day.” All of which 
may or may not indicate that Fielding is 
the man around vwiuom Grits of all brands 
will cluster when war has lifted or par- 
tially lifted its shadow from the land. 
Certain it is that he will have a large fol- 
lowing of Liberal-Unionists at the next 
For Fielding, whether from craft 
or natural inclination, has played his 
game well. He is one of the smoothest, 
easiest talkers in the House—and by 
easiest I mean easiest to listen to. Elected 
as a Unionist and by acclamation he has 
stretched rather than broken the ties that 
bound, or rather bind him, to his old 
colleagues. Seated on the Liberal end of 
the cross benches he has given his un- 
swerving support to the Government on 
all war measures. But he has not failed 
to speak out, if gracefully none the less 
plainly, on most other matters. In the 
debate on the Yukon election case he took 
the Laurier 
end of the 
argument, 
that the mat- 
ter should be 
settled in the 
courts, and 
his speech 
stands as the 
cleanest cut 
and most 


session. 


He'll have that 
$2,500 a year 
somewhere in the 
back of his mind. 
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SHALL WE HAVE 
\AN ELECTION? 
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pleasing oratorical effort of the entire 
session. And though the amendment 
voted on was his own he paid his old 
chieftain the compliment of letting him 
poll the first vote for it 
There is no getting away 
from the fact that Hon. 


W. S. Fielding sticks out yy 
among the untied 


Libera 1-Union- 
ists. His age and his 
health may be 
against him. But he 
may do to bridge a 
gap. 


S Reeeseed brings you 
around to that 
unholy jumble 
known as the 
Union party and 
you im- 
mediate- 
ly begin to 
wonder 
about that 
old line in 
the  copy- 
book which 
says, “In 
Union there 
is strength.” You know it is all split into 
factions and that most of the ministers 
are not on more than speaking terms with 
most of the others. Last session they 
talked at all angles but the sound of 
division bells brought them all to heel. 
They had been elected to win the war. 
They were there to make good their 
pledges to the people and to redeem the 
debt of gratitude they owed to Sir Robert 
Borden for putting on them the brand 
of his approval. But they didn’t show 
much eythusiasm over some of the votes 
they had to poll and many of them whis- 
pered loud enough to be heard, “Wait till 
next session.” We're waiting. Also won- 
dering. What 
they'll do is a 
guess—and your 
guess is just as 
good as mine. 
But one thing 
may be expected 
and that is tha 
the Old Tories 
will pull off into a 
separate faction 
in order that they 
may have some 
control over the 
general trend of 
legislation. That 
should make four 
distinct factions 
in the House next 
session. 
1.—The stand- 
patters behind Sir 
Robert Borden 
and the Cabinet. 
2.—The Liberals under 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
3.—A section of Liberal 
Unionists, under Hon. W. 
S. Fielding and F. F. 
Pardee. 
4.—The old Line Tories. 
Who will lead the Tory 
crowd? Well. Hon. Bob 
Rogers is playing for the 
| job though the chances are 
| that Hon. Bob would ac- 
| cept some one else for 
\ leader provided he were 
allowed to sit in close be- 
hind and pull the strings. 
Anyway, Hon. Bob im- 
perilled his chances when 


















Hon. Bob imperilled his 
e- chances when he let Sir 
Clifford Sifton chase him 
out of the Cabinet. 


he let Sir Clifford Sifton chase him out of 
the Cabinet. You’ll remember what a 
mess Jim Jeffries made of trying to come 
back. Sir Sam Hughes too would like the 
job. But he hasn’t a chance. You could 
count Sir Sam’s followers in the House 
on the fingers of a man who has lost both 
arms. 

If Sir William Mackenzie succeeds in 
keeping Hon. Frank Cochrane from be- 
coming head of the National System of 
Railways, the latter looks like the man to 
whom the Tories would gravitate. All 
the boys like old Frank. His health is 
none too good and he’s no orator. 3ut 
his brains are still in good working order, 
his heart is in the right place—and after 
all orators are cheap. He can pick up 
one who can be as eloquent in public as 
he himself can in private, albeit the lan- 
guage might be slightly different, and go 
right ahead. How many followers could 
he muster? Well, Capt. Tom Wallace 
could probably whip up between forty and 
fifty for a starter and the others would 
drop in one by one as they got too tired 
looking at Calder, Sifton, Carvell, ete. 
Col. J. A. Currie would be along to take 
a hand in the fighting. The Colonel kept 
up a guerilla warfare all through last 
session and finished a lot stronger than 
he started. He appears to have a na- 
tural instinct for picking the right side 
of a question and, as a rough and tumble 
fighter he has few equals. 


RESIDES these four factions you can 
look for a lot of individual “Bull- 
moosers” but you’ll never be too sure 
where each or any of them will line up 
when the band begins to play. There’s 
2ed Michael Clark, with a tongue that 
can paint the lily or tear the hide off a 
rhinoceros, who would talk free trade if 
he were bound hand and foot and gagged. 
But aside from that he’s harmless 
There’s W. F. Nickle of Queen’s or rather 
Kingston—clever, tenderhearted and 
pedantic—who will weep with the prole- 
tariat and vote with the politicians. And 
there’s many another beside. 

Sizing it all up what have you got? You 
don’t know. Neither do I. It is Canada’s 
latest experiment in parliaments and 
only thing you can be sure of is that it is 
a curiosity. Last session with its man- 
date straight from the people and the 

Continued on page 81 








The Strange Adventure of the Panama 


I Ss one of fe’s ttie ronies, I sup 
pose, that mans surest es v fron 
misery snou be througn tne conten 
plation of people more miserable than 
himself. Such, however, happens to be 
the case. And prompted by this genial 
cross between a stoic and cynic philoso- 
phy, I had formed the habit of periodi- 
cally submerg myself 1 i bath of 





] , ** “sty 
cleansing depravity. 


The hopeless} ess of my fellow-beings, 


I four d, seemed to give me something to 
or. Collision with lives so putre 
ly abominable that my own by con- 
seemed enviable had a tendency to 
me forget my troubles. And this 





developed me into a sort of calamity chas- 
er. It still carried me, on those nights 
when sleep seemed beyond my t 
many devious and astounding corners of 
the city, to unsavory cellars where lemon- 
steerers and slough-beaters foregathered, 
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to ill-lit rooms where anarchists nightly 


ate the fire of their own ineffectual ora- 
tory, to heavy-fumed drinking-places 
where pocket-s!ashers and till-tappers 
and dummy-chuckers and dips forgot 


their more arduous hours. 
But more and more often I found my 


steps unconsciously directed towards that 





) 
yarticular den of subterranean iniquit 
cnown as The Cafe of Failures. For it 
was in this new-world Cabaret du Neant 
that I had first heard of that engaging 
butler known to his confederates as “Sit 
Henry.” And I still had hopes of recovet 
ing my stolen great-coat. 
by night I went bac k to that din 
y lit den of life’s discards, the same as a 
rle goes back to its last 
I grew inured to its 
bad air, unobservant of its 
waiters, undisturbed by its ominous-look 
t ; } 








trace of anise 





scorbuti 


ing warren of private rooms, and apa 
thetic before its meretricious biondes. 





at no time was I one of the circle 
about me. At no time 


more than a _ spectato 
shifting and ever-mys 


And this not unnatural 


their part, combined wi 





my ow 
me to a metnod of espik 
grew to take some ttie p {¢ 
rrAll , ; ; 
[ A im a, for al ~ venuity, Was 
} 7 
simple enough to any one of ever 





pie it the more s¢ 
ect of those underworld conferences ir 
VarlabDiy to k place n one of that tie 
of wood-partitione: rinking-rooms 


which lined the cafe’s east side, I per 
ceived that if 
rooms in body I might at least be tk 
in another form. So with the help of my 
friend Durkin, the reformed wire-tapper, 
I acquired a piece of machinery for the 
projection of the spirit into unwelcome 
corners. 

This instrument, in fact, little 
more than enlargement of the ordinary 
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telephone transmitter. It was made by 
attaching to an oblong of glass, const 
tuting, of course, an insulated base, two 
carbon supports, with cavities, and four 
] 7 h p nted 


cross-pieces, also Of carbon, Ww 


fittine 


ends 
is, HuLino 


loosely into the cavities 
: coe . : 
placed along the side of the two s ipports 


The result was, this carbon being what 








iclans Cali “a high resistance a 


nts where the later: 


ne loose contact-p¢ 
rested making resistar 





ce still higher, that 


ill vibration, nute, jarred the 
points against their supports and varied 
resistances n proportion to the vibratior 
tself This, of course, produced a 
hanging curre ry” of the 





reproadut 


ead 





greatly mag 


secondary” 
where with the } 





Ip of a small watch 
it could be eas ly heard 

In other words, I acquired a me 
cal sound-magnifier, a microphone, an in 
strument, of late called the Dictaphone, 


1: 4 
translates the lightest tap of a 


‘ase recelver 











whnicn < 

pencil end into something which reaches 
the ear with the force of a hammer-blow. 
And the whole thing, battery, coil, insu 
ated wire, carbon bars and glass base, 
could be carried n its eather case o} 
thrust under my cost as easily as a fold 

opera hat. _ 





It was equally easy, I four to let it 
hang flat against the side wall of that 
rancid ] ttle chambre par ticuliers which 
stood next to the room where most of 
those star-chamber conspiracies seemed 
to take place. My method of adjusting 


the m crophone was quite simple. 
From the partition I 


tt d aow! the gilt framed picture of a 


pall ted wooder! 


bacchanalian lady whose semi-nudity dis- 
seminated the virtues of a champagne 


which I knew to be made from the refus¢e 
of the humble annle evaporator At the 
topmost edge of the square of dust where 
this picture had I carefully screw- 
ed two L-hocks and on these hooks hung 
my microphone-bass Then I rehung the 
picture, leaving it there to screen my ap 
paratus. My cloth-covered wires, which 
ran from this picture to the back of the 
worn leather couch against the wall, I 
very nicely concealed by pinning 


stood, 


ciose 


U.S.A. by Arthur 


Stringer. 


Door of Dread.” 


under a stretch of gas pipe and ] ng 


under the edge of the tatter: 


that stuffy Sia eiceralieien call +} 
certa things o rred to rot r es oO! 
ge of its personal and half-hearte 
CA nt I } ata ordered aA tt ‘ ot 
Chianti and had gone into that room t 

intents and purposes a diffident ar 
maundering bon-vivant looking for not} 
ng more than a quiet corner whereir 


Yet for one long hour I had sat in th 





secret a torium, with my wat ise 
receiver at my ear, while a garrulou 
quartette of strike-breakers enlarged o1 
the beatitude of beating up a “coy whe 


. 4 
time was anotner mans voice 


er i little hig} 


“T tel! you, Chuck,” this thin and eag 
voice was declaring, “tl was 
I got it worked out like a game o’ chec} 
ers But Redney ‘’nd me can't d 
ig unfess you stake us to a boa 
a batch o’ 
“What. kind o’ tools?” asked a deep 


cavernous bass 








voice voice | 

could fee] ution ind ‘ ey 
overtone 1utocratic 

“Ten bones'd get the t \ 
the other 

“But Vv toog)<?°° Ne + th, 
unperturbe e 

There was 1 or two of silence 

“That’s spielin’ the whole song ‘ 


murred the other. 
“Well. the whole song’s what I want 


know,” was the calm and cavernous ar 
swer “You'll recall that three weeks 


ago I staked you boys for that express 


wagon job—and I ain’t seen nothing fro 

it yet!” 
“Aw, that was a frame-up,’ 

} “Some squeaier W 





Oo 
frequently in h 
key. 

“Tony, we rot to let Chucl ! mm tl 
We got to!” 


“Why've we got to?” 


“Two men can’t work 





)] 
hat We can't take 


I 
r 
knows there’s enough 





Again there was a brief silence 

“You make me sick!” suddenly explod 
ed the treble-voiced youth who had first 
spoken. “You'd think it was me 
been singin’ keepin’ this thing 


quiet! 


whos 


about 
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“Stop!” he cried, and the horror of his voice puzzled me 
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“What're you boys beefin’ about, any- 
way?” interposed that placid bass voice. 

“T ain’t beefin’ about you. I ain’t 
kickin’ against lettin’ you in. But what 
I want to know is how’re we going’ to 
split when you are in? Who follied this 
thing up from the first? Who did the 
dirty work on it? Who nosed round that 
pier and measured her off, and got a 
bead on the whole iayout?” 

“Then what’d you take me in for?” de- 
manded the worthy called Redney. “Why 
didn’t you go ahead and hog the whole 
thing, without havin’ me trailin’ round?” 

“Cut that out. You know I’ve got to 
have help,” was the treble-noted retort. 
“You know it’s too big for one guy to 
handle.” 

“And it’s so big you’ve got to have a 
boat and outfit,” suggested the bass- 
voiced man. “And I'll bet you and Redney 
can’t raise two bits between you.” 

“But you get me a tub with a kicker in, 
and two or three tools, and then you've got 
the nerve to hold up for a third rake off!” 

“T don’t see as I’m holdin’ up,” re- 
torted the deep-voiced man. “You came 
to me, and I told you I was ready to talk 
business. You said you wanted help. 
Well, if you want help you’ve got to pay 
for it, same as I pay for those cigars!” 

“T’m willin’ to pay for it,”” answered the 
high-voiced youth, with a quietness not 
altogether divorced from sulkiness. 

“Then what’re we wastin’ good time 
over?” inquired the man known as Red- 
ney. “This aint a case o’ milkin’ coffee- 
bags from a slip-lighter. This haul’s big 
enough for three.” 

“Well, what is your haul?” demanded 
the bass voice. 


, 


A GAIN there was a silence of several 
4 % seconds. 

“Cough it up,” prompted Redney. The 
silence that ensued seemed to imply that 
the younger man was slowly and reluc- 
tantly arriving at a change of front. 
There was the sound of a chair being 
pushed back, of a match being struck, of 
a glass being put down on a table-top. 

“Chuck,” said the treble-voiced youth 
with a slow and impressive solemnity that 
was strangely in contrast to his earlier 
speech, ““Chuck, we’re up against the big- 
gest stunt that was ever pulled off in this 
burg of two-bone pikers!”’ 

“So you’ve been insinuatin’,’” was the 
answer that came out of thesilence. “But 
I’ve been sittin’ here half an hour waitin’ 
to get a line on what you’re chewin’ 
about.” 

“Chuck,” said the treble voice, “you 
read the papers, don’t you?” 

“Now and then,” acknowledged the dif- 
fident bass voice. 

“Well, did you see yesterday morning 
where the steamer Finance was rammed 
by the White Star Georgic? Where she 
went down in the Lower Bay before she 
got started on her way South?” 

“T sure did.” 

“Well, did you read about her carryin’ 
six hundred and ten thousand dollars in 
gold—in gold taken from the Sub-Treas- 
ury here and done up in wooden boxes and 
consigned for that Panama Construction 
Comp’ny?” 

“T sure did.” 

“And did your eye fall on the item that 
all day yesterday the divers from the 
wreckin’ comp’ny were workin’ on that 
steamer, workin’ like niggers vettin’ that 
gold out of her strong room?” 

“Sure!” 

“And do you happen to know where 
that gold is now?” was the oratorical 
challenge flung at the other man. 
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“Just wait a minute,” remarked that 
other man in his heavy guttural. “Is 
that your coup?” 

“That’s my coup!” was the confident 
retort. 

“Well, you’ve picked a lemon,” the big 
man calmly announced. “There’s nothin’ 
doin’, kiddo, nothin’ doin’!” 

“Not on your life,” was the tense retort. 
“IT know what I’m talkin’ about. And 
Redney knows.” 

“And I know that gold went south on 
the steamer Advance,” proclaimed the 
bass voice. “I happen to know they re- 
shipped the whole bunch o’ metal on their 
second steamer.” 

“‘Where’d you find that out?” demanded 
the scoffing treble voice. 

“Not bein’ in the Sub-Treasury this 
season, I had to fall back on the papers 
for the news.” 

“And that’s where you and the papers 
is in dead wrong! That’s how they’re 
foolin’ you and ev’ry other guy not in the 
know. I'll tell you where that gold is. 
‘ll tell you where it lies, to the foot, at 
this minute!” 

“Well?” 

*“She’s lying’ in the store room in a pile 
o’ wooden boxes, on that Panama Com- 
p’ny’s pier down at the foot o’ Twenty- 


rend 


eight’ street! 


“yo ee dreamin’, Tony, dreamin’. 
No sane folks leave gold lyin’ round 
loose that way. No, sir; that’s what 
they’ve got a nice stone Sub-Treasury 
for.” 

“Look a’ here, Chuck,” went on the 
tense treble voice. “Jus’ figure out what 
this day is. And find out when them 
wreckers got that gold out o’ the F'in- 
ance’s strong room. And what d’you 
get? They lightered them boxes up the 
North River at one o’clock Saturday 
afternoon. Then swung in next to the 
Advance and put half-a-dozen cases 0’ 
lead paint aboard. Then they tarpaulined 
them boxes o’ gold and swung into the 
Panama Comp’ny’s slip and unloaded that 
cargo at two o'clock Saturday after- 
noon!” 

“Well, s’pose they did?” 

“Don’t you tumble? Saturday after- 
noon there’s no Sub-Treasury open. And 
to-day’s Sunday, aint it? And they won't 
get into that Sub-Treasury until to-mor- 
row morning. And as sure as I know I’m 
sittin’ in this chair I know that gold’s 
lyin’ out there on that Twenty-eight’ 
street pier!” 

No one in that little room seemed to 
stir. They seemed to be sitting in silent 
tableau. Then I could hear the man with 
the bass voice slowly and meditatively in- 
tone his low-life expletive. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 


HE youngest of the trio spoke again, 
in a lowered but none the less tense 
voice. 

“In gold, Chuck, pure gold! In fine 
yellow gold lyin’ there waitin’ to be rolled 
over and looked after! Talk about treas- 
ure-huntin’! Talk about Spanish mains 
and pirate ships! My Gawd, Chuck, we 
don’t need to travel down to no Mosquito 
Coast to dig up our doubloons! We got 
’em right here at our back door!” 

Some one struck a match. 

“But how’re we goin’ to pick ’em?” 
placidly inquired the man called Chuck. 
It was as apparent that he already count- 
ed himself one of the party as it was that 
their intention had not quite carried him 
off his feet. 

“Took here,” broke in the more fiery- 
minded youth known as Tony, and from 


the sound and the short interludes of si! 
ence he seemed to be drawing a map on a 
slip of paper. Here’s your pier. And 
here’s your store room. And here’s where 
your gold lies. And here’s the first door. 
And here’s the second. We don’t need to 
count on the doors. They’ve got a watch- 
man somewhere about here. And they’ve 
put two of their special guards here at the 
land end of the pier. The store-room it- 
self is empty. They’ve got it double- 
locked, and a closed-circuit alarm system 
to cinch the thing. But what t’ell use is all 
that when we can get right up into the 
bowels o’ that room without touchin’ a 
lock or a burglar alarm, without makin’ a 
sound?” 

“How?” inquired the bass voice. 

“Here’s your pier bottom. Here’s the 
river slip. We row into that slip without 
shewin’ a light, and with the kicker shut 
off, naturally. We slide in under without 
makin’ a_ sound. Then we get our 
measurements. Then we make fast to 
this pile, and throw out a line to this one, 
and a second to this one, to hold us steady 
against the tide and the ferry wash. Then 
we find our right plank. We can do that 
by pokin’ a flashlight up against ’em 
where it’ll never be seen. Then we take 
a brace and bit and run a row 0’ holes 
across that plank, the two rows about 
thirty inches apart, each hole touchin’ the 
other. Don’t you see, with a good sharp 
extension bit we can cut out that square in 
half an hour or so, without makin’ any 
more noise than you’d make scratchin’ a 
match on your pants’ leg!” 

“And when you get out your square?’ 

“Then Redney and me climbs through. 
Redney’ll be the stall. He watches the 
door from the inside. You stay in the 
boat, with an eye peeled below. I pass you 
the gold. We cut loose and slip off with 
the tide. When we’re out o’ hearin’ we 
throw on the kicker and go kitin’ dow: 
to that Bath Beach point o’ yours wher 
we'll have that six hundred and ten thous 
and in gold melted down and weighed out 
before they get that store room door un- 
locked in the morning!” 

“Not so loud, Tony; not so loud!” 
cautioned the conspirator called Redney 
There was a moment of silence. 


N that silence, and without the aid of my 

microphone, I heard the sound of steps 
as they approached my door and came to 
a stop. 

“Listen!” suddenly whispered one of 
the men in the other room. 

As I sat there, listening as intently as 
my neighbors, the knob of my door turned. 
Then the door itself was impatiently 
shaken. 

That sound brought me to my feet with 
a start of alarm. Accident had enmeshed 
me in a movement that was too gigantic 
to be overlooked. The one thing I could 
not afford, at such a time, was discovery 

Three silent steps took me across the 
room to my microphone. One movement 
lifted that telltale instrument from its 
hooks, and a second movement jerked 
free the wires pinned in close along the 
gas pipe. Another movement or two saw 
my apparatus slipped into its case and the 
case dropped down behind the worn 
leather couch back. Then I sank into the 
chair beside the table, knowing there was 
nothing to betray me. Yet as I lounged 
there over my bottle of Chianti I could 
feel the excitement of the moment acceler- 
ate my pulse. I made an effort to get my 
feelings under control as second by second 
slipped away and nothing of importance 
took place. It was, I decided, my wall- 
eyed waiter friend, doubtless bearing a 
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At no time was I anything more than a spectator of their ever-shifting and ever-mystifying drama. 


message that more lucrative patrons were 


desiring my fetid-aired cubby-hole. 

Then, of a sudden, I became aware of 
the fact that voices were whispering close 
outside my The next moment I 
heard the crunch of wood subjected to 
pressure, and before I could move or 
realize the full meaning of that sound, the 
door had been forced open and three men 
were staring in at me. 

I looked up at them with a start—with 
a start, however, which I had the inspired 
foresight to translate into a_ hiccough. 
That hiccough, in turn, reminded me that 
I had a role to sustain, a role of care-free 
and irresponsible intoxication. 


) 
aoor. 


S° opprobrious as the whole farce 
\J seemed to me, I pushed my hat back 
on my head and blinkingly stared at the 
three intruders as they sauntered nonchal- 
antly into the room. Yet as I winked up 
at them with all the sleepy unconcern at 
my command, I could see that each one of 
that trio was very much on the alert. It 
was the youngest of the three who turned 
to me. 

“Kiddo,” he said, and he spoke with an 
oily suavity not at all to my liking, “I 
kind o’ thought I smelt leakin’ in 
here.” 

He had the effrontery to turn and stare 
about at the four walls of the room. Then 
he moved easily across the floor to where 
the champagne picture hung. What he 
saw or did not see there I had no means 
of determining. For to turn and look 
after him would be to betray my part. 

“That leak aint in this room,” admitted 
the second of the trio, a swarthy and 


gas 


loose-lipped land pirate with a sweep of 
carroty bang which covered his left eye- 
brow. I knew, even before he spoke, that 
he was the man called Redney, just as I 
knew the first speaker was the youth they 
had addressed as Tony. About the third 
man, who towered above the other two in 
his giant-like stature, there was a sense of 
calm and solidity that seemed almost 
pachydermatous. Yet this same solidity 
in some way warned me that he might be 
the most dangerous of them all. 

“Sash all righ’!” I loosely condoned, 
with a sleepy lurch of the body. How 
much my acting was convincing to them 
was a matter of vast concern to me. The 
man named Tony, who had continued to 
study the wooden partition against which 
my microphone had hung, turned back to 
the table and calmly seated himself be- 
side me. My heart went down like an 
elevator with a broken cable when I 
noticed the nervous sweat which had come 
out on his forehead. 

“Say, Sister, this puts the drinks on 
us,” he declared, with an airiness which 
I felt to be as unreal as my own inebriacy. 
I saw him motion for the other two to 
seat themselves. 


BE pamnted did so, a little mystified, each 
man keeping his eyes fixed on the 
youth called Tony. The latter laughed, 
for no reason that I could understand, and 
over his shoulder bawled out the one word, 
“Shimmey!”’ 

Shimmey, I remembered, was my friend 
the wall-eyed waiter. And this waiter it 
was who stepped trailingly into the room. 

“Shimmey,” said the voluble youth at 


my side. “We introoded on this gen’lmun 
And we got to square ourselves. So what’s 
it goin’ to be?” 

“Nothin’!” I protested, with a repug- 
nant wave of the hand. 

“You mean we aint good enough for 
you to drink with?” demanded the youth 
called Tony. I could see what he wanted. 
I could feel what was coming. He was 
looking for some reason, however tenuous, 
to start trouble. Without fail he would 
find it in time. But my one desire was to 
defer that outeome as long as possible. 
So I grinned back at him, rather idioti- 
eally I’m afraid. 

“All righ’,”’ I weakly agreed, blinking 
about at my tormentors. “Bring me a 
bran’y an’ soda.” 


The other three men looked at the 
waiter. The waiter, in turn, looked at 
them. Then he studied my face. There 


was something decidedly unpleasant in his 
coldly speculative eyes. 

“Shimmey, d’you understand? 
gen’Imun wants a brandy and soda.” 

The waiter, still studying me, said 
“Sure!” Then he turned on his heel and 
waiked out of the room. 

I knew, in my prophetic bones, that 
there was some form of trouble brewing 
in that odoriferous little room. But I was 
determined to side-step it, to avoid it, to 
the last extremity. And I was stil nod- 
the last extremity. And I was still nod- 
turned with his tray of glasses. 

‘Well, here’s how,” said the youth, anc 
we all lifted our glasses. 

That brandy and soda, I knew, would 
not be the best of its kind. I also cleariy 
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Strange New Change in Woman’s World 


Who wrote 


STRANGE new 
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f- change is coming 
d in woman’s world, 
ich a strange new 


change and so silent and 
unobtrusive, that you and 
1, who marched in the 
vanguard of progress 
yesterday, will waken up 
to find ourselves sitting 
on the roadside, while the 
tail of a comet whips past 
ishering a new world into 
space. 


Three editors of three 
of the largest women’s 
magazines in America 
were sitting in a New 
York literary club dis- 
cussing the premature de- 
cease of two other 
women’s magazines, each 
of which had a circulation 
of 600,000 at the time of 
shut down. One editor 
presided over the des- 
tinies of a magazine that 
openly and honestly for 
ten years has played up 
“the oak and the ivy” as 
tne leit-motif-feminism, 
pro-feminism with the 
pedal on the pro. “Here 
{ am, sob on my neck, O 
Sob-Sister! Come to my 
irms, O fainting Amelia, 
ind throw a fit every pub- 
lication day if you want 
to! Tl lav consolation 
on with a shovel and dope 
you with sympathy til! 
you have a real grouch 
against life—only keep 
the subseriptions rolling 
n, Sob-Sister see?” 
(Only the editor didn’t 
put it that way except 
when he was laughing 
with his confreres.) 

The second editor 
played up sex appeal as his leading mo- 
tive, all draped in wisteria, of course, 
usually with a baby and a babv-bottle 
drawn on the cover by some young man 
artist, who never in all his life had 
chucked a real baby under its real little 
dimpled chin or kissed a real baby on the 
silky little nest of curls at the nape of its 
neck. “Remember,” he used to say, “not 
a line in this sheet, that isn’t keyed to 
‘Rock a by baby!’ Every family that has 
a kid wiil be interested; and think of the 
ids. in the kid interests. Only remember 
all women have to get their facts senti- 
mentalized and dramatized.” (Give ’em 
goo, but don’t let ’em know it.) 

The third editor was a bit of a laughing 
cynic—he was simply obeying the business 
office orders. He played a variation of 
“fainting Amelia” and “baby-bottle” mo- 
tive. His specialty was a “Mariana of 
the Moated Grange,” a Tragedy Queen, a 
Somebody, Anybody, fearfully sorry for 
herself over something or other, prefer- 
ably a Grand Dame, or else a reforma- 
tory inmate, always tip-toeing on the 
edge of things and invoking High Heaven 
and men—specially men—if she tipped 
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English women are handling all the work at home—Sc 


a bakery. 


over the edge. All three 
added plum puddings and health 
tures and spiritual advice and dress 
as a sort of salad, or entree hash 
to the naain motive; but what brought the 
lugubrious expression to the three faces 
that day at the literary club was the proof 
in the demise of the two 600,000 maga 
zines that the old motive didn’t draw any 
more. Baited never so craftily, the anglers 
were not catching the fish. “Bovys—I’ll 
tell you what the trouble is,” declared one. 
“Those magazines didn’t get circulation. 
They beught it; and they spent more 
money buying it than the cash value of the 
subscriptionsthat came in; the bigger they 
grew, the deeper they went in the hole; 
and we're doing the very same thing. 
Subscriptions don’t renew themselves with 
us as they used to. We have to force the 
renewals. It isn’t the war; and it isn’t 
the screaming sisterhood. It’s that we 
aren’t giving women what they want; and 
we haven’t found what they want. We 
haven't visioned it yet; and what I ask 
myself is whether the day hasn’t passed 
when women’s interests are anything dif- 
ferent from men’s interests—whether we 


editors 
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won't have to key the 
whole game to humanity, 
and can this lallygag 
kindergarten piffle.” 

And the women chose 
editors were trying to ap 
peal to were not the 
screaming sisterhood, the 
militants. Nor were they 
the fainting feminists. 
They were just the aver 
age woman on the day’s 
job—in the house, or out 
of it—they were just you 
and me—with anoloygies 
to the grammarians for 


the ‘*me. 


\ THEN William Allen 
White came back 
from the war—altogether 
apart from what he 
writes of it he admitted 
to his intimates that he 
was afraid to say what 
he thought. He had 
hardly visioned it; but 
the leit-motif was deeper 
and subtler than the will 
to conquest and comme 
cial domination on _ the 
part of Germany. The 
novelist wanted to go 
home and talk it over 
with his wife before he 
knew what hethought, but 
it looked to him like the 
Great Blond Beast wrest 
ling with the Spirit, the 
carnal Pagan whon 
Watts, the artist, has 
painted as the Minotaur, 
fighting the Knights of 
the Cross, Club Kulture 
versus Chiv: W hite 
didn’t insult the beasts of 
the field by comparing 


Germans to them. 






- On one side, he saw the 
results of crimes of i1 

sensate infatuate frenzied 
fury—the psychology of which physicians 
should explain to laymen. He saw enemy 


women mutilated by Germans; and he 


heard of German women subjected by 
their own race on official orders to suffer 
ings which would bring the blush of 


shame to an obscene aborigine. On the 
other side, he saw women and girls, in 
poverished, perhaps barefooted and hur 
gry, but with their heads held high and 
an unquenchable light in their eyes. He 
saw women and girls of the Allied nations 
driving ambulances in the danger zone, 
working in the most dangerous trades of 
the munition factories, toiling sunburned 
and wind-blown out of doors on the farms, 
toiling like Trojans, Red Cross nurses 
working to the limit and over-limit of 
their strength, women police officers and 
women elevator “men,” and women rail 
road conductors. About the time White 
came back to America, the railroads of 
this country admitted women to executive 
positions and several big firms in Wall 
Street admitted women to official partner- 
ships. Also half a dozen States and sev- 
eral allied governments did not wait for 
women to ask for the vote—did not wait 
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‘or women to force the vote by militancy. 
They handed it to them on a golden plat- 
ter and begged them to take it. 

Was it but yesterday any after dinner 
speaker could bring the house down by 
the little rhyme: 

“Rock-a-by baby, mamma is gone! 

She went to a caucus and will be till 
dawn. 

She wore papa’s trousers and in them 
looked queer, 

But rock-a-by baby, papa is here.’ 

And when elections were held in a cer- 

tain State last fall, a corporal’s guard of 
women stood outside each polling booth 
and tock care of the baby carriages, while 
the women went in to vote. “The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” Is 
that what the war is about? In other 
wars, except for nurses, only one type of 
women has taken active part in the con- 
jict; and they yet stand for Germany’s 
idea of woman in war. In this war, as far 
as the Allies are concerned, there is hardly 
any variety of work except trench service, 
which women have not seized eagerly; and 
there are those who predict that rather 
than see the ideals for which the Allies 
ire fighting trampled in the gutter by the 
Great Blond Beast, women will yet vol- 
inteer for the firing line. We may pious- 
y pray—‘God forbid;” but there are 
worse things than dying for an ideal. 
There is living on while the ideal is 
trampled in the gutter. 


Mth E one signal failure of the American 
Administration to date is in not 
itilizing its woman power. This has been 
especially true of the Food Administra- 
tion. If food administration is to spur 
ip abundance of production, then it is a 
ob for the Agricultural Department; but 
f it is to save food, then it is a job for the 
housekeeper; and not a single woman is 
yn all the Food Administration’s execu- 
tive; so that one of the agricultural 
ournals has a cartoon of the Food Ad- 
ninistrators billowing about in an airship 
imong the clouds lost hopelessly because 
they left their pilot—a figure in skirts 
back on soli 
earth. Curi 
susly enough, 
while the Ad- 

intietrs 
tion has fail- 
ed to util 
woman pow- 
er, the big 
business and 
ndustrial 
world has 
eagerly seized 
the chance. 

Farm, fae 
tory, bank 
railroad, mu- 
nition works, 
motor works, 
ship building 

all have 
welcomed the 
new accession 
of workers 
with both 
hands; and 
the only ex 
planation of 
the Adminis- 
tration’s fail 
ure to do so 

except in a 
purely cleri- 

cal way is 
that the old 
time South- 

ern Democrat 
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ant voice in Washington; and the old time 
Southern Democrat is democratic in 
everything but fact. He is more of a 
reactionary and an aristocrat than the 
British House of Lords. 

What is the reaction going to be on the 
individual woman? 

What is the reaction going to be on the 
home? 

What is the reaction going to be on the 
economic and trades union world? The 
question of wages, for instance? The 
boys at Camp Upton- may sing—‘We 
won’t go back to sissy jobs any more;” 
but when they come back, perhaps slight- 
ly maimed physically, will they leave their 
sister substitutes in the bank, and go out 
to a man-sized job in the open? A man- 
sized job without kid gloves? 


| DON’T purpose answering any of 
those questions with opinions or 
theories. It seems to me there are not 
any more opinions or theories left in this 
war. The war has reversed everything we 
thought we knew; and we are all creep- 
ing with the faith of little children, or 
pioneers, from fact to fact along a new 
trail to a new destiny; and I have enough 
faith in God to hope the destiny will roll 
us, not back to the sink of a cesspool, but 
forward to that dawn the prophets called 
a millennium. The millennium was to 
come—you recall—after the Beast was 
slain—the idea beneath the inarticulate 
gropings in William Allen White’s mind; 
and if we slay the Beast, we can always 
leave the Afterwards to God. 

Meanwhile, taking facts only as the 
answers to the question—what is the re- 
action on the individual woman? Is 
standing in a street car any more in- 
jurious to health than standing behind a 
counter? Is standing behind a counter 
any more injurious than standing over a 
kitchen stove? Is working out of doors 
any more injurious than pegging over an 
electric sewing machine in a shirt waist 
factory? I had to go through the Lower 
Bowery in New York the other night in 


, — - 
search of some farm heip and took a lower 
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East Side surface car. A rather stunted 
type of foreign boy was the street car con- 
ductor. The car was empty except for 
myself till a young girl hopped on of 
about the same status as the boy with the 
same half foreign accent. She was 
dressed in khaki cap marked, “conductor,” 
khaki overcoat, bloomer trousers, cloth 
puttees, low-heeled broad-soled shoes; but 
she had a little of a daughter of the old 
Eve left. Her shirt waist was cut low 
almost to her waist, though she had her 
neck swathed in bandages as though re- 
covering from an operation on her tonsils. 
I'l] wager in a year that shirt waist will 
be replaced by a high necked flannel collar 
and soft tie. It will be replaced because 
the girl without any consciousness of it 
herself will have found a basis of com- 
radeship appeal rather than sex appeal. 
Now if there is one place on earth 
where girls and boys ogle unabashed 
without introductions it is on the lower 
East Side foreign section of New York; 
and I became a very unobstrusive audi- 
ence. They said “Hullo” as members of 
the same craft, and each asked the other 
which line they were on for the shift. (A 
year ago, she would have ogled and he 
would have winked.) Then: 
He—*Yep—an’ I’m goin’——. 
She—“Then I guess it’s a cash in fon 
the undertaker for you, old scout “ 
He—“Well, if ’tis, I guess there are 
lots of good old sports like you to take my 
place.” All to an accompaniment of 
broad happy comradeship grins. It re 
minded me of the West, where you speak 
to every passer-by on the trail; and “Evil 
to be him who evil thinks of it.” 


” 


( R another example! Last year there 
was so much fool advice poured out 
to farmers how to increase their crops 
that I confess I became fearfully scepti- 
cal of town plans to supply labor for 
farms, especially city plans that involved 
self-advertising in the form of “society 
women” photographed in bloomers hoeing 
little checker board gardens. I saw fam 
ine on the 
horizon, and 
these baby 
cabbage 
patches look- 
ed to me like 
the foolery of 
children sail 
ing paper 
boats on a 
summer sea: 
but a lot of 
farm camps 
were estab- 
] i Ss h e d to 
teach and 
train girls 
how to. get 
back to out- 
door work. I 
visited one 
about forty 
miles south 
of where I 
live; and I 
went pre-pre 
iudiced. I 
loathe self 
conscious 
freaks and 
s e | f-adver 
tisers; and I 
went expect 
ing to see a 
lot of fools 
dressed in 
boys’ clothes. 


is the domin- The huge munition plants of Great Br'tain are largely run by female help True, I saw 
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girls dressed 
in men’s at- 
tire—some in 
bloomers, 
some in blue 
jeans, the ma- 
jority in the 
neat knee 
khaki now so 
familiar to us 
in soldier uni- 
form; but I 
did not see 
one self-con 
scious gy ir 
out of forty. 
There were 
gvirls from the 
East Side 
sweat shops. 
There were 
teachers from 
the public 
schools and 
the univer- 
sities. There 
were daugh- 
ters of rich 
land owners, 
come to learn 
how to man- 
age estates 
that would 
some day be 
theirs; and 
there were no 
class, no 
caste distinc- 
tions. The camp was run on lines 
of rigid economy that were almost 
hardships. I could not keep hired 
help on my own farm with such scant 
comfort. At first when the girls went 
among the estates of t: 's rich farm colony, 
the managers would not hire them. By 
October, there were daily eighty more ap- 
plicants for the girl farmers than the 
camp could supply: and they had to be paid 
more than the average hired man—25 
cents an hour for an 8 hour day. I have 
no comment to make, though it is worth 
while to set down the comment from one 
of the girls from the East side. 

“How about it?’ she was asked. 

“How about it?” she repeated. “Oh, 
if we could only get permanent jobs on 
farms! How will we ever be able to en- 
dure going back? Think of running a 
sewing machine and smothering in an 
apartment house after this.” 

I could not but ask myself as we 
motored away—if she married would she 
not be a steadier-nerved wife from life in 
the open? If she had children, would 
she not be likely to give her children 
healthier constitutions if she lived in the 
open, than if she drove—drove—drove a 
sewing machine run by a demon of elec- 
tric speed? And I had gone pre-prejudiced 
looking for freaks. 


] 
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"y OTH these cases are from a lower rung 
of the social scale. Take one from 
the pampered rich, the spoiled by being 
rich. I shall disguise this case slightly; 
for the name is well known. She had 
never buttoned a boot. or picked up a dis- 
carded garment, or dressed herself un- 
aided in all her life; and if she had borne 
any other name than the one she did, she 
would have been notorious as a spoiled, 
utterly selfish little brute. She had 
divorced one husband, married another 
and was looking for mischief with a third. 
She made herself an absolute curse in her 
family with what she called “nerves” but 
to which a great nerve specialist called in 
gave another name. He said it was lack 
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of sound spanking wher she was young. 
She had taken to bed with two trained 
nurses—hysterics, bad temper, head aches 
—when “the Spirit of God moved on the 
face of the waters,” or in other words, 
when a lot of little souls began to escape 
from their prisons of selfishness and be 
redeemed through service in the war. I 
cannot give the details more closely here 
She is now driving a sixty horse power 
motor, never has a headache, and has 
placed her aeroplane at the disposal of the 
army. 

What is the reaction on the individual 
woman? Facts answer good. Some may 
overstrain; but overstrain in a good cause 
is not so destructive to character as rot- 
ting from idleness, or the blue fungus of 
social envy and discontent. 

What is the reaction going to be on the 
home? 


Facts have already answered that, too 
Steadier nerves, fewer “jumps,” stronger 
bodies for motherhood, a new sense of 
responsibility, little souls redeemed by 
consecration to service instead of self. If 
there is love, no power on earth will 
prevent mating; and if there are children 
and love, the children will! stand supremely 
first. The mating and the children with- 
out love, well—that is Germany’s way; 
and you are back to the Minotaur fighting 
the knight of the Cross. 

What is the reaction going to be on the 
economic world? Wages for instance? 
Women’s wages have automatically gone 
to the same level as men’s wages for the 
same work; and that is the red hot end of 
a very hot poker, when you come to con- 
sider the labor unions. Will it ultimately 
cut the man’s wages to a lower level? It 
hasn’t yet and with man power scarce, I 
cannot see that it will. Also it seems to 
me, it is going to lay on woman a new 
sense of obligation as to work, a new de- 
mand as to equal efficiency. If she receives 
equal wages, she cannot compete in jobs 
where her efficiency is not absolutely 
equal. Too often, work outside the home 


the women. 


with a woman 
has been a 
tempor- 
ary  make- 
shift, at a 
m ake shift 
lower wage. 
It was a tem- 
porary make- 
shift for two 
reasons. First 
society did 
not sanction 
her working 
after she was 
married; so 
work was a 
fill-in for a 
girl till she 
chose a mate. 
Second, even 
if she chose 
to continue a 
life work 
after mar- 
riage, there 
Was next to 
no possibility 
of working 
up to an ex- 
ecutive posi- 
tion, of earn- 
ing, say, a 
partner- 
ship in a 
banking or 
factory busi 
ness; but 
with man power called to the firing line, 
these partnerships are now being offered 
to her as she earns them. 


After the war, when the men come back 

what? We'll have to cross that bridge 
when we come to it; and countless hosts 
will cross that bridge going to the war, 
who will never cross it coming back. Like 
the Knights of the Cross, they have per 
ished storming the redoubts of the Min« 
taur. 


"THOUGH no one ever as long as time 

lasts after the war should be fool 
enough to utter economic prophecies as t 
what may or may not happen, there is a 
thought here. It comes from the boys’ 
camp song— “We'll never go back to sissy 
jobs again.” It does not matter how long 
the war lasts. In three years, five million 
people have died of hunger in the wat 
area of Europe. With fewer and fewer 
hands to produce food, food is going to be 
one of the scarcest and dearest commodi 
ties for years tocome. Spike down prices, 
and production stops. Spike up prices, 
and slim purses cannot buy. A lot of 
people are going to be compelled to re- 
vert to the primitive law—If a man shal! 
not work, neither shall he eat. If they 
want to eat, they are going to be com- 
pelled to raise with their own hands what 
they eat; for they will not have the money 
to buy it any more than to buy diamonds. 


Again if food prices become permanent- 
ly high for a term of years, food produc- 
tion is going to come up on the plane of a 
skilled business. It is going to pay better 
than factory production with a continu- 
ity and certainty of roof and food, which 
factory work does not know and can never 
guarantee. That being the case, I cannot 
believe that forty million virile fighters, 
who have lived in the open, will come back 
eager to resume “sissy jobs” behind the 
counter and desk. I think they are going 
out after a man-sized job; but this is not 
prophecy. It is only speculation on the 
inter-action of facts. 











CHAPTER XIV.—Continued 


F the eight pursuers four had som- 

ersaulted over the snow and lay 

stiffening in the gripping frost, but 
still remained the others, young dog 
wolves all, sound in wind and limb, mad 
with indescribable ferocity. 

So closely did they draw that of the 
three white men there was but Jock 
whose nerve and eye were swift enough 
Again his rifle barked and at 
the report a dog-wolf suddenly ran his 
muzzle and shoulders downward, and, 
spinning grotesquely, lay kicking at the 
feathery ground. Blackmouth, summon- 
ing his remaining strength, doubled and, 
with a swift gash, cut the hamstring of 
another which, whining with intolerable 
pain, staggered giddily along on three 
legs harmless for ever. In another in- 
stant the two survivors had drawn up 
each on one side and level with their 
former leader began tearing at his rip- 
pling shoulders. 


to shoot. 


Then was to be seen the wisdom of 
the great brute for, as though know- 
ing that a single bullet might pene- 
trate both himself and his adversaries, 
he swung in a long untiring circle 
round the barricade and headed straight 
into the storm hidden north. Ere they 
disappeared, Jock’s rifle spoke once and 
out of the gloom came the choking cough 
that told where a bullet had found its 
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Concluding Instalment 


mark. There was flung back to them a 
long deep-mouthed bay, full of undaunted 
courage. In it vibrated the strange sou] 
of Blackmouth. “I have fought a great 
fight,” it said, “but my spirit is unbroken 
and my heart is yet strong though my 
blood has been spilling from my body. 
There is but one fight more and that you 
can leave to me for it will be fought by 
one who will die content.”” And ~-*+-~ that 
there was a great silence. 

Gradually the darkness increased but 
still the white men waited, their rifles 
ready, till around them the oncoming day 
revealed the ghastly relics of that great 
battle. Dotted here and there on the 
sparkling snow were the grey bodies 
stiffened grimly into their dying contor- 
tions. Tooth and bullet had done their 
work and the strength of the pack was 
utterly destroyed. No more would it 
sweep across these naked plains with 
death in its jaws and terror in its train. 
By rapine and fury it had lived, and thus, 
too, it had died, even while the black lips 
lifted from the cruel teeth and defiance 
gurgled in the shaggy throats. Some- 
where, too, in that wilderness was the lost 
leader. Rintoul’s mind strained to deter- 
mine his fate. Had he killed the solitary 
foe and marched proudly back to the deso- 
lation from which he first emerged, there 
to wonder in a queer dog-like fashion, 
while his gory wounds healed, and muse 
with wolfish wisdom on the marvels of his 
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past? Or, conjectured Rintoul, had thos« 
two, locked in fierce and final conflict, gone 
down to death together till over them the 
ivory-beaked ravens should gather and 
the blue foxes tug snarling at their matted 
hides? For all of this the North had no 
answer and Rintoul, his heart troubled in 
his breast, turned gravely to Sergeant 
MacTier. 

“Tt’s done with now,” he said unsteadily, 
“and for the present we’ll not talk about 
Blackmouth. You see,” he added with a 
curious note in his rough voice, “‘you’ve 
never been where you've only had a wolf 
to love.” 

For a little while MacTier did not 
answer and when he did speak it seemed 
that the memory of the night just past 
had been effaced from his mind, for he 
only turned and stared wistfully south. 
“It'll be about now,” he remarked quiz- 
zically, “that Nanook will be crawling out 
of his igloo. Man, man, but this is a 
queer country of yours, Henry Rintoul.” 


b Neen day brought with it a blissful 

serenity as though peril had folded its 
wings and departed with the darkness. 
After which the white men turned their 
faces toward the cabin that lay but five 
miles away. 

Three hours later they found it, half 
buried in curling drifts through which its 
chimney thrust a black and vertical fin- 
ger. Around it could be seen tracks of 
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the wild things of the island and, planted 
firmly opposite the smothered door, were 
the footmarks where a white bear had 
stood a few hours past, while he gathered 
into his black nostrils the faint human 
scent that still lingered in this deserted 
edifice Inside, when they broke through 
the snow had drifted in a fine impalpable 
powder and lay deep on floor and bunks. 
It could be seen at a glance that Nanook 
and his hunters had made a clean sweep 
for only the naked boards themselves re- 
mained. So cold was the place, so barren 
and forbidding, that instinctively they 
turned away from its empty shell and, 
heading down a well remembered trail, 
struck directly seaward. But as he step- 
ped from the land, Salty Bill halting for 
an instant, unloosed his poignant spirit. 

“She’s gone,” he said thickly. “The 
stoutest ship that ever hoisted a ton of 
blubber over her side. Jf I had Nanook 
here I’d choke him with my own hands for 
a lying blackguard. You feel bad about 
that darned wolf,” he went on with a side- 
long glance at Rintoul, “but I feel a damn 
sight worse about my ship, and the insur- 
ance aint goin’ to put it right either. I’ve 
sailed her from Greenland to Nova Zem- 
bla and from Jan Mayen clear round the 
Horn into the Pacific. Sperm whales and 
right, fin ‘and bottlenose, rorqual and 
humpbacked, they were all the same to the 
Siren. She’s stood up to more pounding 
and rammed her nose through heavier ice 
than any craft that ever carried a har- 
poon gun forward and rendering vats on 
her main deck. She was built of juniper 
and teak and white oak, and there wasn’t 
a soft spot in her. Say,” he continued 
furiously. “I’d be most willing to give the 
insurance on that darned old wreck—for 
I'll gamble they’ve wrecked her—for the 
chance of getting even with Black Matt 
and that pagan.” 
And just then Jock, who had been star- 
ing intently along the shore. raised his 
right hand and pointed north to a dark 
speck that was moving slowly out to the 
sea ice. ; 

“There’s your pagan,” he said quietly. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IVE miles from the edge of the land, 

Nanook, who had been travelling due 
east, thrust his head cautiously over the 
pressure ridge that for the last hour had 
sheltered him from further observation, 
and peered due south. 

A mile away he saw, very distinctly, 
three figures, the largest of which was 
slowly trailing a laden sledge, while the 
others walked, one behind and one ahead. 
with rifles carried loosely in the hollow of 
an arm. In Nanook’s soul stern conflict 
was being waged between shame and an 
insensate passion for revenge. The shame 
was due to the fact that so great had been 
his eagerness to get well on to the ice be- 
fore the others and thus secure a vantage 
point from which he might attack that he 
had allowed the unmistakable outline of 
his figure to show for one careless instant. 
It was the shame of the hunter for a fail- 
ure of judgment. 

But his passion for revenge had had a 
deeper origin. Three nights before, when 
the big igloo had suddenly vanished be- 
fore the gaping crowd, and a spirit very 
evil and mighty spoke with the voice of 
much thunder, and the earth rocked be- 
neath their feet, he had experienced a 
supreme delight and triumph. Magic had 
been made, strong magic that surpassed 
even his own anticipation, and of it he was 
to be, thereafter, sole interpreter and 
lord. But when, upon rising, from the 
ground, to which he like the others had 
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been precipitated, he fumbled under the 
hollow block of snow, and, finding a 
square wooden box, pushed just as he had 
seen the big white man push, there ensued, 
instead of a duplicate uproar, absolutely 
nothing whatever. By this time, to be 
sure, the rest of the tribe had scurried 
into imagined safety, and Nanook had 
opportunity to test the thing thoroughly. 
Again there had been no result. Plucking 
angrily at the ends of the lead wires, he 
jerked these up and, following their 
length, arrived shortly at the point where 
once had curved the sweeping dome of the 
great igloo. Here, to his amazement, he 
discovered that instead of the igloo there 
was a hole which ran deep into the earth 
itself, and which was filled with strange 
and sickening odours while a pale slueish 
smoke curled lazily in its splintered depth. 

Staring at this for a long while, he had 
been driven to the grim conclusion that 
his own powers of deception had not only 
met their match but were as well hope- 
lessly outclassed. With fury in his heart 
he had dashed after the fugitives—and 
found them to his cost. Then, writhing 
with pain from his battered face, he had 
decided that while the Crees were tricky 
and the Yellowknives thieves, one and all, 
there was no man, red or brown, beneath 
whose breast lay such undiluted guile as 
beneath that of the white man. In a word, 
Nanook was outraged. 

There remained for him but one thing 
to do, and this was to sow the seed of 
anger among the other hunters and, 
choosing the best and strongest of them, 
start in pursuit. 


TOW it is not easy for any man to con- 
+ fess that he has been outwitted but 
least easy of al! for him whose reputation 
is based on craftiness and whose strength 
is in deceit, thus it was that with feelings 
mingled and many Nanook renvaired to the 
nearest igloo and, summoning his still 
trembling brethren, unfolded both his 
story and his plan. The manner of his 
telling matters not, but it came that he 
was immediately confronted with diffi- 
culty unforeseen, the difficulty being that 
even while his own voice lifted in argu- 
ment, there were streaming from out of 
the night other voices more savave even 
and inhuman than his own, and these 
were the voices of the pack. Suffice it to 
say that hours passed before cajolery as- 
sembled the scant half dozen men who 
ultimately set out in stern pursuit. 

Later had come the memorable night 
when their dogs, crazy with fear, had re- 
volted under the lash of those whose 
hearts were almost as tremulous, and 
Nanook had been left to wreak his ven- 
geance alone. And from that hour till 
now, drunk with the lust to kill, his face 
battered into a disfigured pulp from the 
mighty blow of Sergeant MacTier, he had 
pushed on, a solitary figure, maddened by 
the undying hunger that throbbed in his 
relentless breast. Viewless himself, for 
hours past he had been slinking like an 
apparition behind the travellers till, as 
thev halted, at the spot to which his own 
crafty instinct had thrust them in the 
storm, he made a dash from the shelter 
of the shore toward the tumbled plain of 
sea ice that stretched interminably to the 
horizon. 

It must be admitted that, though great- 
er caution would have been the part of 
wisdom, the white men, relieved from the 
immediate grip of danger, regarded the 
distant appearance of Nanook with a cer- 
tain casual indifference. Before them lay 
seventy miles of ice, open to the sky, un- 
tenanted save by themselves and this 


single pursuer. If Nanook was armed, 
so were they. If the pressure ridges af- 
forded him periodic shelter, did not their 
irregular folds shelter the pursued as 
well, and, above all, so lofty over their 
heads was the magnificent sweep of 
cloudless sky, so clean and hard was the 
eastern horizon, so immense was this 
space to which at last they had won, that 
Nanook, would-be murderer though he 
was, seemed a pigmy thing, devoid of 
menace and almost of powers of attack. 
Thus it came that when Jock extended his 
flanks to right and left there was a 
twinkle in his grey eyes and a cheerful 
ring in his deep voice. 

“Straight east it is now and if you two 
will keep a hundred yards on either side 
it’s small chance Nanook will! have. 
What’s more I’m thinking that he’ll not 
trust himself very far from shore, for, 
mind you, just soon as the Hudson Bay 
folk at Little Whale River hear what’s 
going on, ’tis the short end of the rope 
they’ll be giving Nanook, as soon as they 
get word to Ottawa. So it’s straight 
away for Little Whale River and Scotland 
with your eye peeled and best foot fore- 
most.” After which the giant bent to his 
task and the sledge, now lightened of 
much of its load, lurched steadily ahead. 


\ ILE after mile in front of them 
“ stretched the sea ice, here a flat ex- 
panse of driven snow, there a pressure 
ridge where the crumpled edges, expand- 
ing irresistibly, had tilted upwards and 
threw out their ragged length in tumbled 
and contorted masses that glistened 
sparkling in the sun. Twenty, even 
thirty feet high these rose, presenting to 
the sledge an arduous passage, for here, 
by main force, it was lifted, pulled and 
thrust over miniature crevasses and 
sharp and angular peaks. It was on top 
of one of these ridges that Jock paused 
and, filling his vast lungs, swept the sur- 
rounding plain for some sign of their pur- 
suer. But Nanook had apparently van- 
ished from the surface of the earth. 

Poise now in mid air and survey this 
white and crystalline expanse whose rim 
cuts sharply the inverted bow! of the sky. 
How puny appear those animate specks 
that toil across this shining abyss, how 
infinitesimal their ant-like steps. Who are 
they that dare to strike out into this in- 
finity, into whose voiceless bosom their 
souls would so swiftly pass where it not 
for the tiny flame which, springing etern- 
al, nerves their diminutive and, fragile 
bodies, and that supreme intelligence 
which links them mysteriously with the 
Creator of all created things? So it is, 
and so always it must be in the North 
Ever does her speechless embrace wel- 
come to herself those who, being simple 
and clean, are thereby brave, those who 
joyously strip themselves and enter full 
hearted into the elemental contest. The 
silence of the North breeds courage and 
the coward shrinks from her chill caress. 
Mighty and understanding is she, with 
strange rewards for those who trust her, 
but in her tameless bosom waits a ven- 
geance that is all her own. And at the 
end there is silence for those whom she 
takes unto herself. 


I EHIND a hummock crouched Nanook 

peering through a cleft at the black 
specks which seemed to be heading direct- 
ly for him. His eyes were hard and 
bright and his cheek, aching under its 
frozen bandages, rested lightly against 
the stock of his rifle. Now and again for 
the sheer sport of it he laid his sights till, 
fair over the long barrel, appeared a 
slowly moving figure. As yet the white 


“Where 
men were far out of range and he knew 
it, but revelling in the lust to kill, time 


and time again, he took meaningless aim 
and, pulling an imaginary trigger, aban- 
doned himself to the joy of revenge. The 
white men would pass, he reckoned, less 
than three hundred yards away. There 
was no wind so it would be good shooting, 
and lest perchance they peer about too 
curiously he had flicked snow over legs 
back and shoulders till only the greyness 
of his capote and the dull barrel of his 
rifle were visible. But in this very mo- 
ment, and just as he was nearing the 
peak of his ambition Nanook was 
making his last and most fatal error. 

Hard behind him there had moved for 
miles a long grey shape that, slinking 
light-footed from the shore, had won out 
to the sea ice, taking cover with the in- 
stinct of all wild things, flattening itself 
against drift and hummock, treading 
cautiously the maze of pressure-ridges, a 
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great grey shape with torn sides and 
gory flanks and long narrow skull, in- 


dented with innumerable scars. Even as 
Nanook trailed his enemy, so was he him- 
self trailed by a foe, the deadliest and 
most relentless that ever set forth in grim 
pursuit. Match Nanook might his 
hunter’s skill against the white men’s con- 
fident progress, he was outmatched by the 
sleuth-like thing that for hours past had 
followed him with slim noiseless pads and 
cold terrible eyes. Even while the black 
specks broadened and heightened over the 
sharp foresight of Nanook’s rifle, so be- 
hind him the avenging beast took on 
clearer and more definite form. 


as 
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is it?’’ demanded Salty Bill, roughly seizing 


Long before, at the close of that wild 
night, Blackmouth had _ fought it out, 
tooth against tooth, claw against claw 
with the sole survivor of the pack, and, 
when the young dog-wolf went under in 
a welter of blood, the victor had raised 
his scarred head and flung a triumphant 
bay to the mocking sky. But after that, 
and when the glow of combat had passed 
and he felt stealing over him a strange 
weakness, there was born in him an in- 
senate hunger for one more sight of the 
two-legged thing he had loved well. 
The wilderness meant nothing to him now. 
It was scattered with the stiffening bod- 
ies of his kin on which he himself must 
feed to revive his rapidly failing strength. 
Hunger was in him and a consuming 
thirst, but deeper than both lay the sud- 
den and irresistible passion that now he 
knew he must appease ere he could taste 
food. 

So it was that Blackmouth turned from 
the battle field and, railing steadily, 
picked up in the distance the figures of 
the two-legged things among whom was 
the one he desired so greatly to smell once 
more. He noted this time, however, that 
they did not even look round, nor did his 
own two-legged thing once call him. At 
this his wounds seemed to open afresh and 
he grew weaker even than before. An 
hour later his pointed ears went up as 
there came to him another man-smell, and, 
doubling on his own tracks, he at once 
made out a fourth figure. While he was 
still regarding it this figure lifted the 
long thing in his hand and, pointing it at 
the three humans, stood for a moment, 


SO 


the 





factor. 


till the long thing which, reasoned Black 
mouth, was the death-stick, dropped back 
again without speaking. Now for Black- 
mouth that was quite sufficient. The 
death-stick he knew of old was for killing, 
so it was quite evident that this human 
meant evil to the others. From that very 
moment he had taken up the trail. It 
hurt him grievously to run, or even to 
walk, but arguing that his own human 
was in danger, his failing spirit resolved 
itself into one last and unutterable rap- 
ture of protection. Somewhere in his 
brute body moved the conviction that new 
he should make his final and greatest kill. 


‘LOWLY Nanook shifted his elbow for 
steadier support, slowly his fore- 
sight rose past feet, knees and waist of 
the big man who bent so powerfully to the 
drag of the lurching sledge, slowly it 
steadied itself over the broad breast. 
Fifty paces more and the range would be 
just right. Slowly the hunter’s lips mov 
ed, counting those unflagging paces in the 
Husky tongue while the ache in his batter- 
ed face was drowned in the glow of sav- 
age anticipation. Ten paces more now 
and he would send revenge whining over 
the sea ice. But, just as the big man’s 
knee crooked to the eighth step and Na- 
nook’s figure curved stiffly over the trig- 
ger, death flung itself through the air be 
hind him and he felt the long teeth of the 
avenger crunching through bone and 
sinew. A shriek that died almost ere it 
left his lips, a twitching that sent a harm 
less bullet high in the air, a writhing of 
Continued on page 96. 
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This cross I'm makin’, 
it’s for *im. 





Zag Bonehead Bill 
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I wonder ‘oo and wot ’e was, I wonder if, account o’ me, 
That ’Un I got so slick. Some wench will go unwed, 

I couldn’t see ’is face because And ’eaps o’ lives will never be, 

The night was ’ideous thick. Because ’e’s stark and dead? 

I just made out among the black Or if *is missis damns the war, 

A blinkin’ wedge o’ white; And by some candle-light 

Then diff! | guess I got ’im crack Tow-headed kids are prayin’ for 

The man I killed last night. The Fritz I copped last night? 


| wonder, ’struth, I wonder why 

I ’ad that ’orful dream. 

[ saw up in the giddy sky 

The gates o’ God agleam; 

I saw the gates of ’Faven shine 

Wiv everlastin’ light: 

Andthen ... I knew that I’d got mine 
Like ’e got ’is last night. 
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Aye, bang beyond the broodin’ mists 
Where spawn the mother stars, 

| ’ammered wiv me bloody fists 

Upon them golden bars; 

I ’ammered, till a devil’s doubt 

Fair froze me wiv affright: 

To fink wot God would say about 
The bloke I corpsed last night. 






































| *ushed; I wilted wiv dispair, 
When, like a rosy flame, 

I sees a angel standin’ there 

‘Oo calls me by me name. 

“i. ’ad such soft, such shiny eves; 
"E ’eld ‘is ’and and smiled; 

\nd through the gates o’ Paradise 
"FE led me like a child. 














’E. led me by them golden palms 
Wot ’ems that jewelled street ; 

And seraphs was a-singin’ psalms, 
You’ve no ideer ow sweet; 

Wiv cheroobs crowdin’ closer round 
Than peas is in a pod, 

"E led me to the shiny mound 
Where beams the throne o’ God. 























And then I ’ears God’s werry voice: 
“Bill Fagan, ’ave no fear. 

Stand up and glory and rejoice 

For ’im ’oo led you ’ere.” 

And in a nip I seemed to see; 

Aye, like a lash o’ light 

My angel pal I knew to be 

The chap I plugged last night. 





Now I don’t claim to understand. 
They calls me Bonehead Bill; 
They shoves a rifle in me ’and, 
(nd shows me ’ow to kill. 

Me job’s to risk me life and limb, 
But . . . be it wrong or right, 








pe EE | This cross I’m makin,’ it’s for "im, 
Che cove | croaked last night. 
I ’ammered . . . upon them golden bars. 
Kpiror’s Nore.—An interruption occurred in the series of new war 


verse that Mr. Service began at the start of the present year for 
MacLean’s, owing to a family bereavement. Mr. Service is back at 
work again, however, and it is probable that he will appear in each 
issue of this magazine for the next year. This will be good news to 
the readers of MAcLEAn’s, with whom the work of Canada’s famous 
young poet has always been a most welcome feature. 








What the Last Victory Loan Meant 


to Canada 


Prepared from Statements by Sir Thomas White 


HE money raised by the 1917 

Victory Loan has been wholly 

expended in Canada. Much 
of it has gone for raising—I should 
say more especially for equipping 
and maintaining our Canadian 
army. After our troops have pro- 
ceeded overseas they are financed 
by arrangements made in Great 
Britain. 

In reality the whole of the Vic- 
tory Loan has been devoted to Can- 
ada’s war efforts. A large block of 
it has been expended in advances 
to Great Britain for supplies pur- 
chased by her in Canada. It has 
provided a market for our farmers 
and manufacturers, our fishing and 
other interests, which through it 
have been able to sell to the Govern- 
mentin London. These British pur- 
chases could not be made in Canada 
if Canada were not able to lend the 
Old Country the money with which 
to pay for them. The British Gov- 
ernment lends us money to finance 
our troops overseas. The Canadian 
Government lends Great Britain 
money to obtain war supplies in 
Canada. We lend to each other, but 
Canada advances more to Great 
Britain than she borrows in return. 


ha order to appreciate the direct 
influence of the last Victory 
Loan on our industrial prosperity 
it is necessary to cite a number of 
specific transactions which have 
been made possible by it. 

Take cheese for example. We have an 
exportable surplus of Canadian cheese 
valued at approximately $40,000,000. 
Last year the Victory Loan made it pos- 
sible to sell that surplus to the British 
Government for cash; without the loan 
it would have wanted a market. Cana- 
dian cheese has a high reputation in Great 
Britain and it is most important that 
Canadian farmers should have this. mar- 
ket maintained. This year we hope to be 
in a position to effect the purchase of 
our entire exportable surplus again in the 
same way. The demand will be just as 
keen since British soldiers and home popu- 
lation are the consumers to be served. 

So with the Western wheat crop. A 
very considerable portion of that will be 
financed this year from the Victory Loan 
The crop could not be moved unless the 
Dominion Government furnished a con- 
siderable amount of money by way of an 
advance to the wheat export company, 
which in this case is the 
British Government. 

In the same way the 








Sir Thomas White, Minister of Finance. 


the Old Country and the loss of the Bri- 
tish market would be a serious matter to 
this industry. There was a danger last 
year of our having to export our hogs on 
the hoof instead of packing the bacon in 
Canada. This was averted by the Victory 
Loan. 

A considerable part of our surplus too 
of hay, oats and barley was bought last 
year by money advanced from Ottawa. 

This year’s Victory Loan will mean 
much to British Columbia. Through it 
the entire surplus of the salmon pack, 
valued at $9,000,000, will find its market. 
The forests of that province in the past 
year have yielded spruce in large quant- 
ities which has been purchased for use in 
the manufacture of aeroplanes. 


N important industry affected directly 
4 4 by the Victory Loan is ship-building. 
Some time ago the Canadian Government 
entered into negotiations with the British 


Government resulting in our ad- 
vancing $10,000,000 to them for the 
purpose of building ships in Canada. 
Orders for ships covering that 
amount were immediately placed by 
the Imperial Munitions Board in 
Canadian yards—in British Colum- 
bia, Ontario, and Quebec. The 
Dominion Government now has a 
programme providing for the ex- 
penditure of between $40,000,000 
and $56,000,000 for ships that will 
be built in this country. Because 
of this industry ship-building is 
rapidly assuming important pro- 
portions in Canada and promises to 
become one of our chief permanent 
industries. It is furnishing a big 
market for steel, iron and the pro- 
ducts of many subsidiary industries. 
Every ship-building plant in Can- 
ada is working to-day at capacity 

a fortunate situation which would 
not have been possible had it not 
been for the success of our last 
Victory Loan. 

The munition industry has occa 
sioned expenditures totalling more 
than $1,000,000,000 in Canada since 
the outbreak of the war. The Gov- 
ernment has established a credit of 
$25,000,000 per month to keep the 
munition plants going and this sum 
is turned over regularly for that 
purpose. The munition industry 
has not only kept a very large army 
of workers employed—nearly 250,- 
000 of them—but it has also main- 
tained steady employment, at high 
wages, in all our steel plants and coal 
mines. 

A new industry which has been built 
up in Canada through the means of the 
Victory Loan is the making of aeroplanes. 
Canadians have proved themselves among 
the best flyers in the war and it seems 
only natural that many of the machines 
they fly should be built in Canada. There 
are large factories in Toronto where 
aeroplanes of the greatest power and the 
latest design are now being built for use 
overseas. This important industry was 
established by an advance of one million 
dollars by the Dominion Government. 


t bres effect of the Victory Loan is felt 
by all classes of people. Steel manu 
facturers get paid, munition manufac- 
turers get paid and they pay their work- 
men. The people who supply these manu- 
facturers with raw material in turn re- 
ceive their share of the loan. Hundreds 
of thousands of artisans 
and other workmen and 
workwomen derive their 





Victory Loan has imain- 
tained the livesteck mnrr- 
ket. The Government 
has urged the farmers to 
raise hogs. It is there- 
fore vitally important 
that the entire bacon pro- 
duct should be sold at a 
good price. Last year’s 
surplus of pork and beef, 
valued at $100,000,000, 
was purchased outright 
for the British Govern- 
ment. Canadian bacon 
enjoys a great vogue in 





much wealthier to-day. 


Canada’s Prosperous Position 


“In the fifth year of the greatest war in all history, Canada the wholesalers 
exhibits more vidications of prosperity than ever in her history, tailers 
in spite of the prodigious efforts she has put forth. 
we have necessarily greatly increased the national debt of 
Canada, still, if you take the wealth of Canada to-day and 
compare it with the wealth of Canada four or five years ago, 
making all allowances for the national debt, the country is very 
It is ina stronger position financially 
and industrially than five years ago.”-—Sir THOMAS WHITE. 


wages from the money 
supplied by it. They buy 
groceries and dry goods 
and on their purchases 
and re- 
are dependent. 


Although The bankers, the finan- 


cial agents, and the mid- 
dlemen figure in the dis- 
tribution of this money 
and likewise derive a 
benefit; not only they 
but the farmer, who has 
to pay his interest and 
Continued on page 68 
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timism That is Harmful 


Because it is Causing a Slackening of War Effort 


HE magnificent work done by the 

Allied Armies under Foch has been 

played up by unthinking newspaper 
writers in a style that has created an 
extreme of optimism that is not justified, 
that actual experiences show to be harm- 
ful. It is taking the pressure off war ef- 
fort generally. Workers on munitions 
and supplies are easing up. Even the 
military authorities are slackening in 
their enlistments of men to maintain our 
fighting forces. 

A Canadian manufacturer has just re- 
fused to fill a large war order from the 
sritish Government—for a product which 
is much needed by our men in France— 
a product of which we have abundant 
supplies of raw material here. which has 
not advanced much in price. To fill it an 
extension of plant costing about $100,000 
would be necessary. The directors of this 
concern after giving a careful considera- 
tion decided that they could not afford to 
take chances unless the war lasted for 
another year or so. Current information 
ea them to the conclusion the war would 
be over by spring at the latest. 

Other manufacturers, convinced 4 yeai 
or so ago that the war was to be a long 
one, laid in a couple of years’ supplies of 
raw material. They have recently been 
thrown into a panic and fearing a slump 
n values they have been trying to unload 
their stock. 

This condition is typical of the situation 
in Canada to-day; but it is not warranted 
by the general war situation. 

Germany still holds as much of France 
and Belgium as she had in 1914. She is 
still very strong in men, money and sup- 
plies. She is better off than we are in 
cost of war so far. Having been previ- 
ously organized for a great war, her ex- 
penses have been much less than ours. 
Captured territory has added billions to 
her cash, labor and resources. We have 
driven her back over the Hindenburg 
line, but our captures of men and sup- 
plies have been small compared with what 
she got from us. 

The only way to an early peace is a 
complete breakdown in German morale or 
a compromise. Any compromise is a 
German victory. And to us Canadians, 
Americans, and red-blooded Old Country- 
men anything but complete and decisive 
victory, the complete surrender of the 
entire enemy armies, with terms dictated 
by us in Berlin, is unthinkable. Germany 
is rich enough and the people are resource- 
ful enough, efficient enough to pay all our 
war expenditures and the pensions and 
indeninities it will entail. The American 
national spirit is so splendid we can feel 
assured they will back us up and there 
will be né compromise. And so far there 
have unfortunately been no marked signs 
of breakdown in German preparedness to 
fight on. In fact more weakness has been 
shown in England than in Germany— 
right in the British Cabinet and public 
service But things are improving— 
have improved since Borden and Hughes 
strengthened Lloyd-George’s support. 





in Canada 
By Lieut.-Col. J. B. Maclean 


A the request of several New York 
4 bankers N. D. Hillis and Lawrence 
Chamberlain went to Europe about a year 
ago to investigate the situation and give 
them an intelligent report—something 
authentic to be used in connection with the 
National Loan campaign. They wanted 
to know the real truth—not the censored 
truth supplied by such pacifists as Lord 
3uckmaster. They felt that it was to the 
last degree important that the Americans 
should know the strength of the adversary. 
Prudent men never underestimate their 
opponents. Brave men want to know the 
worst that can be said truthfully. Only 
men like Mr. Robinson of the Toronto 
Telegram and Mr. Smith of the Toronto 
News are afraid of the truth—afraid of 
its effect on their weak-minded readers. 
Mr. Hillis found that three years of 
battle alone had lessened the wealth of 
the Allied nations, but vastly increased the 
treasures of Germany. This war has cost 
Great Britain thirty billions of dollars, it 
has cost France twenty billions, it has 
cost the United States ten billions. For 
these billions expended there has been 
for the Allies no financial return. In 
striking contrast thereto, consider that if 
Germany has spent twenty billions upon 
this war, she has won another twenty bil- 
lions, and even claims to have won thirty 
billions. Thus far, her armies, like those 
of ancient Rome, have looted four coun- 
tries. She has carried away their gold, 
silver, copper, iron, steel, stocks, bonds, 
she has stolen their locomotives, passen- 
ger coaches, freight cars, wagons, auto- 
mobiles, with all the goods of merchants. 
In the face of her solemn treaties she 
has stolen the horses, cattle, oxen, sheep. 
She has spoiled the granaries of their 
wheat, rye and barley. She has looted 
the Belgian and French factories of 
their machinery and carried away the 
looms from the mills for cotton, wool and 
silk. The total value of the steel mills 
of Belgium and of France, with all 
lathes and stationary engines, is almost 
incalculable. She looted the iron and 
coal mines of Belgium and France and 
the wells of Roumania for the oil; she 
has looted the mines of Poland, Rou- 
mania and Serbia of their bronze, lead, 
zinc, copper. She has loaded thousands 
upon thousands of freight trains with 
household furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments, goods from the merchants’ stores, 
art treasures from public galleries, as 
well as from private houses. In every 
city and town, in every store and farm- 
er’s house, the Germans attack first of 
all the safety vaults and the little money 
chest of rich and poor alike. Germany 
found Belgium worth twenty billions of 
dollars. It is probable that she has 
spoiled Belgium of at least eight billions. 
The national fortunes of the invaded ter- 
ritories were estimated at fifty billions 
and most of this, after three years, is 
now in the hands of the Germans. Each 
attack made by Germany has been 
against a rich people whose treasure she 
could loot, while every attack made by 


the Allies has been to recover a land 
already devastated, poor and helpless. 

“The peril of the Allies is the greater 
because of the vicious methods used by 
Germany. All military experts know 
that wars are fought incidentally with 
guns at the trenches, but in reality with 
granaries at the rear. Better a million 
well-fed men with naked fists than two 
million of armed men who are starving, 
for the starving men will soon be too 
weak to lift the guns and the well-fed 
men will grasp the weapons. From the 
viewpoint of food resources, Germany 
has from the beginning occupied a 
unique position in that she is rimmed all 
around abcut with little nations unpre- 
pared and unarmed, and therefore im- 
potent to protect their granaries and 
root cellars, their herds and flocks, when 
Germans came in to steal them. When- 
ever Germany has, therefore, been short 
of food, she has organized an expedi- 
tion and looted some land like Belgium, 
as Poland. The next winter she sends 
an army out to loot Roumania. When 
the harvests had been gathered in 
upon the fields of Italy. Germany set out 
to despoil that land. 

“Whenever she has had to withdraw 
a million men from the fields to send 
them to the front Germany has impress- 
ed another million from Belgium, Poland 
or Roumania, and forced these slaves to 
plough her fields, reap her harvests, and 
all without wage. Sometimes she has 
gone through the form of buying grain 
from the Balkan States, but she has 
forced these peoples to take in return 
paper currency, which she can grind out 
so long as the printing presses hold out 
and which in the event of defeat she can 
easily repudiate. On the other hand, 
when Turkey and Bulgaria have turned 
towards Germany for guns and muni- 
tions, since they had nowhere else to go, 
Berlin has forced their rulers to pay in 
gold and silver. Germany’s claim is 
probably true that her people are as 
well fed during the fourth winter of the 
war as they were during the first win- 
ter. These are not pleasant matters to 
consider, but these are the facts. Wise 
men want to know the facts, and then 
they know what plans they must make to 
overcome the worst and turn it into the 
best. Better be a wise pessimisi than 
an ignorant optimist. Uninformed Mi- 
cawbers always waiting for something 
to turn up have no place in this world 
war. 

“The query, ‘How goes the battle?’ in- 
volves the statement that Germany is now 
fighting this war at the expense of her 
neighbors. Her great Krupp factories 
are using enormous quantities of coal, but 
it is Belgian coal. Every week she con- 
sumes vast stores of rich iron ore, but it 
is French ore. Her motors, trucks, mili- 
tary cars, consume oceans of oil; this oil 
comes from Roumania. Each month she 
burns up human muscle in field and fac- 
tory and shop, but these spent men and 
women are subject peoples. In a thous- 

Continued on page 74. 
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we American cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press. to visit 
the Dardanelles on this occasion On tne 
night of the 18th this correspondent dis 
cussed the situation with General M¢ rtens, 
who was the chief technical officer at the 
Straits General Mertens admitted that 
the outlook was very discouraging for the 
lefense. , 

“We expect that the British will come 
back early to-morrow morning,” he said, 
“and if they do we may be able to hold out 
for a few hours.” 

General Mertens did r lecle n s0 
many words that the was 
practically exhausted, but Mr. Schreiner 
discovered that such was the case. The fact 
was that Fort Hamidie, the most powerful 
defense on the Asiatic side id just sever 
een armor piercing shells left, while at 
Ci Sahr, which was the main defense 

European side, there were ly 
en. 

“T should advise you to get up at six 
ociocK to-morrow morning | 


General 


Mertens, “and take to the Anatolian hills. 





TI what we are going to do.” 
troop it the fortifications had 
their orders to man the guns until the last 
shell had been fired and then to abandon 
the forts. 
Once these defenses became helpless. the 
problem of the Allied fleet would have been 


a simple one. The only bar their pro- 
gress would have been the mine field, which 
stretched from a point about miles 
north of Erenkeui to Kilid-ul But 
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there were on two batteries, and bott 
dated from 1835! Thus, once having sil 
enced the outer Straits, there was nothing 
to bar the passage to Constantinople ex 
cept the German and Turkish warships 
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beth. The disproportion in the strength of 
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sending onstantinop] supported 
by no adequate landing force, and much ot 
the criticism passed upon the Dardanelles 
expedition since has centred on that point 
Yet it Ss my opinion that t Ss purely nava 
ittack was justified I base th judgment 
purely upor tne political situation whic! 
then existed in Turkey Under ordinary 
circumstances such al enterprise woul 
probably have been a foolish one, but the 
political conditions r Constant nople ‘ 
were not ordinary There was no solidly 
established government in Turkey at tha 
time. A politic: committee, not exceeding 
forty members, headed by Talaat, Enver and 
Dien controlled the central governn 

but their authority throughout the empire 
was exceedingly tenuou As a matter o 
fact the whole Ottoman atate on that 
eiygnteentn day ot March, 1915, when the 
Allied fleet abandoned the attack, was or 
the brink of dissolutior All over Turkey 
ambitious chieftains nad arisen, who were 
momentarily expecting the fall, and who 
were looking for the opportunity to ‘ 
their parts of the inheritance As pre\ 
ously described, Djemal had already orga 
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— a] | Wiping Serbia off the 
Map 


Austria and Bulgaria Are Systematically 
Destroying the Nation. 








bes world has been shocked by the evi- 


dences of atrocities committed by the 








Germans in Belgium and France but nothing 


that has been done in those countries can 


compare in sheer malignancy with what is 
being done in Serbia. The Austrians and the 
Bulgars have combined in an effort to wipe 
all traces of Serbia and the Serbs off the face 


of the earth. The systematic efforts that are 


being made toward that end are described by 
E. M. Chadwick in the Outlook as follows: 





The vilest campaign of the whole war 
being carried on in Serbia at this moment 
_ All countries that have fallen into the 
enemy’s power have had to face massacre, 
oppression, deportation; and of all these 




















H Serbia has had her share—far more than her 

if: a ———— share. She has lost outright about twenty- 
H five per cent. of her population since the war 

| began, and, in addition, hundreds of thous- 


ands of her people have been carried into 
bondage—-in Austria-Hungary, where they 


a : - 
die like flies in pestilential internment camps, 
() starved, half-clad, diseased, and overworked; 
/ in Bulgaria and in Asia Minor, where they 








meet the fate of the Armenians in the desert 
Her little girls, the future mothers of that 
Serbia for which the Serbs to-day are fight- 


‘ ing and dying, have been carried off in thous- 

IN the bathtub Ivorv Soap ands by their Bulgarian masters, and sold 
- (or given, I know not which) into the Turk- 

ish harems of Constantinople. The indesency 


means not only coOonven- of this betrayal of Christians by Christians 


: . to the Turks needs no comment to emphasize 
ORC, but freedom Irom “e this is not all. There is a deliberate 
possible injury because years and more~t0-root aut the. Serbian 

Ivory Soap floats at hand py ees S 
and in sight instead of sink- : 














Armenian. Austria and Bulgaria, which be 


tween them contro! Serbia to-day, have sub 


tub where it may bestepped 
u po nN ° Yc yu WI | | fi nN d th > | rarely seo hee 4 ‘furthe “% pinay ginke ' 


(whether because she is more wicked or les 


; €Fes ay d portations, the starvation and 
misery, have removed a vast number of the 
| people; Dut you cannot destroy the whole of 
h | | a nation by such means as these Turkey 
Ing to t = OTTO f th » | has tried it for generations with the Armer 
= Mm O C ians, and there are still thousands of peoy le 
| alive who are passionately and vociferous], 
| 
} 








floating Ivory an improve- Cedi Gaiee at Tk axspenatian be 


whelming evidence | 
i tween the two that Austria cannot escape her 
ment In every V ‘ay. share of the blame, not only for her ow: 
- iniquities, but for Bulgaria’s too 


To put the matter in a nutshell, the two 


allies are seeking to denationalize all the 
Serbs that they cannot kill There are prac 


tically no men in the country now except the 
old and infirm, who can help their own people 
little more than they can harm the invaders 
With all the forces of starvation, suffering, 
and the constant fear of deportation or death 
to aid in the work, it should not be difficult to 
rob a population of hungry and _ helpless 
women and children even of their nationality 
If there are still Serbs in Serbia—Serbs, as 
distinct from mere nondescript humans—it is 
because the innate heroism and tenacity of the 
PA race support even these lonely women and 
desolate children. 
Austria and Bulgaria are removing from 


44 the Serbian territories everything, tangible 
san, JO and intangible, that is specifically Serb. 
100 Every museum in the country which con- 


tained national treasures has been rifled and 
its contents scattered through the enemy 
countries. The ancient monasteries, superb 
Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada specimens of medieval Serbian art and store- 

, houses of sacred relics of the great days of 
the Serbian Empire, have been sacked and 
eens a ruined. Even the Turks throughout their 
———E>_:E EE long and cruel rule in Serbia respected the 
monasteries. It remained for Christian 
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Wish to say that the Freeze 
Proot is satisfactory in every 


respect. We have recently had 
temperature of 20 below zero and 
t did not freeze in my car at that 


fime.—W m DYSART, Woods 
Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo. 


We used several cases of your 


Freeze-Proof last winter and the 
ery best of results were obtained 
from is use It asx satisfactory 
enough that e are stocking 
tyain this coming season.—Cl Ty) 
GARAGI Ot TYLER, Tyler, 
leras, 

We have used your Preeze-Provuy 
for the past year and it gave 
entire satisfaction, and placed 
our order for the coming season, 


—WADISON MOTOR CO., Mad 
on, Maine 

I put your Freeze-Proof in my 
radiator and have had satisfac 
tory results. 1 had it in the radia 
tor while the thermometer regis 
ered 22 below zero No injury 
vas done. 1 shall be your patron 
henceforth —REV, FF. ADIX, Rush 
Center, Kans 

Il have used Johnson's breeze 
Proof during the winter 1917-1918 
and can recommend it to all car 
penersS It was tested in mu ir 
ty 20 below zero. For that reason 

lare to recommend if —REV. H, 
NIELSEN, Poysipp Wis, 

Johnson's Freeze-Proof has done 
jood work for me this infer Wi 


ar has been out all night several 


times in a howling yale at from 
10 to 16 below zero and my radia 
tor did not freeze. — DR Wil 
COLM DEAN MILLER, Akron, 


Ohio. 


used our Freese-Proof this 
past winter, and as vou will re 
all, it was the rat eather 
re have had in many wears It 


protected my screen passenger car 
to as far as 20 degrees below zero 
and did not show the least par 
ticles of crystals in the radiator. 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof is the best 
nsurance one can hare on the 
ooling sustem of any car—C. W 
VALLORY Georgetown, Ku 
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Don’t Wait ! 


Don’t wait until the freezing 
weather comes to think about 
protecting your car for the com 
ing winter. Decide early to use 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof — pur- 
chase your supplies from your 
dealer and read the directions 
carefully. A little time spent 
now in cleaning the radiator and 
putting on new hose connections 
will save you unlimited time, 
trouble, worry, and expense dur- 
ing the winter months 


JOHNSON’S 
FREEZE- 
PROOF 


is the logical anti-freeze prepara 
tion to use It is inexpensive 
does not evaporate-is non-inflam 
mable--is easy to. us ind 
guaranteed One applicatior W 
ast a Vinter uniess t ylutior 
lost through the overflow pips 


One package will protect a Ford to 
s , 


5° below zero, one and a half pack 


ges wil protect a Ford to 30 
below zero and two packages will 
protect a Ford to 50° below zero 
For larger cars, or to protect to a 
lower temperature, use additional 
Freeze-Proof according to the scale 
on the package Cost $2.00 per 
package. 


For Sale by all Dealers and Jobbers 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—lIt will identify you. 











Ermer yPacnaoe Wa 


Have NO 
Waren Om Twt 
avoR a 


a Om Ruane 
NOT EVAPORATE 
n Sufficient for 4 


$ ONTENTS 6 2 lbs t 
° SJSHINSON 
"NS, ee) ee new 


We used your Frecze-Prooft for 
the last two winters in all of ou 
cars, meanng seven passenger 


cars and one truck We found 
sume to be a very good anti 
freeze solution, and also a very 
inerpensive, effective substitute 
for alcohol, We can recommend 


t very hightuy for the purpose ut 
s intended for.—F, M. OPITZ, 
Pres. Perfer Radiator Co., Racine, 
is 
l have used Johnson Freez 
Proof in my Overland car all win 
ter and hare had absolutely no 


trouble ifter going through this 
winter, which has been the hard 
est inter in my memory, without 


any sign of trouble, I hare no 
hesitancy in recommending John 
son's Freeze-Proof—J. VAN NOR 
VAN, ixst Business Vanager 
The Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In regard to your Freeze-Proof, 
beg to sau that when it has been 
used according to directions ] 


have had the veru best success 
When the proper amount is used 
eren in the most serere weathe) 
I have not had a single complaint 
cars freezing.—W.S. DOUGHTY 
GARAGE, Parker, SD. 

Our confidence in Freeze-Proof 
x such that we have just placed 
an order for an additional carload 
for the coming season, and quite 
naturally we could not have the 
nerve to handle this quantity if 
we did not have most profound 
confidence in the product.—THI 
SALT LAKE HDWI coO., Salt 
Lake Citu, Utah 

Vn automobile radiator and en 
cine holds tirelre qallone of 


of 


water 
Early this winter I put in three 


packages of your Johnson's 
Freeze-Proof. It has been fire 
decrees below vero and we hare 
ad the coldest ointer we hare 


ever hed in Virginia, Mu car has 
heen kent in an unheated garage 
and wvour Freeze-Proof has 
all ¢ 


done 
at wou guarantee it to do 

‘ e never had it freeze 
or the water thicken. —HORIACE 
] SWITH & CO., Ine., 
Vachinery, Petersburg, Va 
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Austria and Christian Bulgaria to lay on 
them the hand of desecration 

Detchani, above all, held in such reverence 
throughout the Balkans that Turkish sultans 
even issued special firmans to protect it, and 
legend said that whoso laid hands upon it 
should come to certain death—-Detchani the 
sacred, the Rheims (and more than the 
Rheims) of Serbia, where gems, jewels, 
manuscripts, banners, all testified to the 
glory that was hers in days gone by 
Detchani has been sacked; and the stained 
hands that sacked it are fighting already 
among themselves for the loot. 

Not alone the national treasures are gone, 
but every inscription carved on the stones of 
churches, monasteries, bridges, that bore 
witness to their erection by old Serbian kings, 
has been erased by hammer and ax. In 
short, every silent witness to historic Serbian 
occupation and Serbian culture has been re- 
moved. There are no evidences left of the 
splendid days of Stephan Dushan, of Marko 






the King’s Son, of saintly Lazar, and the 
great Knights of Kossovo Field. There is 





nothing but a rav: aged land, filled with tor- 
tured women and children who dare not even 
mourn in their own tongue 

That is the crowning atrocity. They are 


trying to kill the very language of the land. 
[They know—none better lat so long as 





there are people speaking the Serbian tongue, 
reading Serbian books, so long will there be a 
Serbian nation, and the land will be Serbia, 
no matter what its masters may call it. Mere 
physical hardships cannot destroy a people 





n whom the national spirit flames so high as 
n the Serbs 

Austria has contiscated all books that are 
distinctively Serbian in character Under 


her ban come all the wonderful collections of 
medieval ballads—probably the very finest 
achievement of Serbian art. These ballads, by 








their heroic narratives of old Serbian glories, 
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contributed more than all else to the preser- 
vation of the national spirit through the dark 
centuries of Turkish oppression; and it is 
perhaps not surprising that Austria should 
fear them now. All collections of old Serbian 
literature have been rifled, and heavy penal 
ties laid on those who failed to give up the 
books in their possession. The works of 
modern Serbian writers, such as the popular 
poets Branko Raditchevitch and Yovan 
Yovanovitch Zmai, have been placed on the 
same Index Expurgatorius. 

Bulgaria goes much further. Her author- 
ities have invaded every house in the two- 
thirds of Serbia which they control, and laid 
hands on everything printed or written in the 
Serbian language—books, magazines, news- 
papers, prospectuses of stores everyt hing 
from the Bibles and the children’s textbooks 
to the ancient manuscripts in the monasteries. 
Bonfires were started in each town and vil- 


into which there went every evidence ot 


the Serbian tongue that was capable of being 
burned. Even this was not enough; they have 


prohibited the use of the Serbian language 
even in private correspondence They have 
removed the Serbian names from the streets 
of Serbian cities and have substituted Bu 
gar names; they have robbed the very Ser 
bian dead of their tombstones. They have 
n fact, suppressed the written language alt: 


are now engaged in killing the spoken 
They began with the children, a 
the least able to offer resistance. All Serbian 
schools have been closed, and the Serb teachers 
removed, many by murder and the rest by 
deportation, which is simply a slower form of 





murder. Austria, while she has removed a 
Serb teacher reorganized the schools or 
rian nes, made the study of Get 





man and Ma igyar compulsory 


Ameer Saved the British Cause 


Bold Stroke of the Ruler of 
;0) the Allies 


Afghanistan 

















mens strategic importance Afghanista 


e reasolr 

















" The Ameer has already n connect 

| y + ‘ " 

| HE story of a mos neident vith the present world war, clearly demo 
occurring in the earl the war trated his ability as a str g ruler 

s told n the course of e i lé s ac ness Ss sympatl ( neutr 

o t+ bt ’ , ’ ut , 

Edinburgh Revieu on stan ind Li e doubt can rema Ave 
5 ' a _ . a ee oO peace He t exerc t YY t p 4 I 

the German Threat.” by Ikbal Ali Shah. The ¢ ae ‘ 

a € possesses Oo ma i ra ] y i 
irticle shows how thorough and siduous ver roug ind ilt area betwe 
vere effor nade by 1e Germans to Orer and P iH na ALS( 

Q , ) n? f +} t 
nflame e Afghans ag st Brit n bh use iy ( pro " ‘ 
lesires no mor var \ Ind Of great 
+ ‘ ¥ 
heir country serves as a buffer betweer and significant importance the ict tl 
I 1 and Persia and is, therefor of n 1914 he resiste¢ e attemp whic were 
' j ‘ ' 7 
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From “London 


The Kaiser: “I’m smashing this Christopher Columbus. He is the 
Schweinhund who discovered America.” The “Neuts”: 


Opinion,” London 


John Bull: “Because 


The “Neuts’;: But we 


John Bull: “H'm! 





From the ‘Passing Show Londor 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS! 
“Why can't we buy goods at this store?” 


we have to consider our friends first.” 
are friends.” 
Whose friends?” 


powers 


serene 


—_— eo @ 





rare, 


————————— 


—_———— Ee  ® 
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“You Can Mend Almost 
Anything With This” 








DHS NN 
e-em Adhesive 


a a yaros Plaster 
Tape 


Sold by Druggists 
on Spools of All 
izes 





wine y/ (one 


Prepared 
Bauer & Black 
Chnage U SA / 


Se = 


Buy 5-Yard Spools for Economy's Sake 
Carry One In Your Car 


Other B&B Products 


All Double-Sure Products are made 
by masters under ideal conditions. 
Every B&B article can be relied on. 
B&B Absorbent Cotton 

B&B Bandages and Gauze 
B&B Fumigators 
B&B First Aid Outfits 


Adhesive Plaster Book --- FREE 


Picturing 80 uses, and filled with 
helpful suggestions. Ask your drug- 
gist for it, or write us a postal. 











Adhesive Plaster Tape 
The handy Mender 


A strong, clinging, rubber-coated tape — almost 
waterproof. It sticks instantly to anything without 
wetting, and it stays stuck. It costs but little, and 
every druggist sells it. 


“Does These Things 
and a Thousand Others 


Patching with B&B Adhesive often 
doubles the life of lawn hose. Appiy when 
hose is dry. 


qe ee. Even tires and tubes can be patched 


with it to last at least a while. 





It clings to metal, glass, a 
wood, china—anything. So of 
it is used to stop leaks, to { 


, es 4 
seal fruit jars and make if ~ 





Mends Hose 


labels for them, to mend broken things 
of any sort. 
¢ . ° . Stops L s 
Use it to stop leaks in automobile tops. ee Se 
B&B Adhesive has a rubber base. So it 
clings to rubber, and forms a _ rubber- 
coated patch on rubber footwear or on 
raincoats. And cloth tears 
can be mended by sticking =e 
B&B Adhesive on the under 


side. 





Being rubber-coated, B&B 
Adhesive is an excellent in- 


sulator. Wrap wire 
connections with it. = 
Apply it on articles of any materia] — [nsulates Wire 


which you want fastened together. Use in 
mending dolls and toys. 





Mends Rubber 


2 It makes ideal zrips for golf clubs 
or for tennis rackets, and an excellent 
mender when they break. Also per- 


y fect pro tection | § 


> for hands or 


heels which are 


chafed or likely [gy & 
to be. y is 


Don’t wet it— Pa. 
just apply it. It ~~" Prevents Chafing 


Prevents Chafing 
will stick. Get it to-day. Keep a spool always handy. 
It may save a hundred times its cost. 

But get the right kind—B&B Adhesive. It is largely 
used by surgeons. But millions of spools are now used in 
he ways we suggest. 


Forms Grips 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Chicago, New York, Toronto 














ob 


made to involve him in the present great 
struggle on the one hand for world supre- 
macy, and on the other for the liberty and 
ntegrity small To the fana- 
tical cries for “war against the infidels” he 
turned a deaf ear, even although the pro- 
Turkish party had won to their side some 


of lations. 
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known his policy. “These Feringhis (Brit 
ish),” he solemnly declared, “are our friends 


He paused and added, “They are my 
friends.” Another pause followed, and in 
the tingling silence he spoke clearly and 
firmly, saying, “I, the ‘Light of Faith,’ s 
the ‘Torch of the Nation,’ have decreed, 











of his own near relatives, and the Mullahs and now repeat my decree, that no subject 
had stirred up the prejudices of a not in- of mine shall lift a finger against the 
considerable section of his. people. His Peringhis.” 
Majesty the Ameer effectively stamped out The prestige of the Ameer was not only 
this insidious agitation nm - typically assured but increased by this bold and de 
Wastern and dramatic manner. Eye-wit- termined declaration. As if by the wave 
nesses of what was undoubtedly an historic of a magician’s wand the political situation 
spectacle relate that the Ameer appeared was immediatel transformed. His Ma 
at the bridge of Kabul river in royal state. esty turned away from the Kabul bridge. 
Holding in his hands a _ volume of the leaving a united people who were ready 
Koran, he asked those who were known to to follow his lead and give loyal adherence 
him to be the principal advocates | of a to his august decree. This scene, novel as 
Holy War to show him a chapter in the it may appear to the western mind, affords 
sacred book in which the faithful were aee oath: sk Ak awk 8'. the a 
urged to wage war against friends. : No oe cite amaesiond tex tab Aennil ques 
reply was forthcoming. No orthodox reply I aa Prep: Ay der eal 
to such a shrewd and disconcerting ques- s people, and (2) the friendly attitude he 
tion was, in fact, possible. Then in few but consistently maintains toward the British 
memorable words the august Ameer made Government. 
‘ “as F 1 in 1906 
War Was Prevented in 
Austrian Plot to Embroil Britain With tragedy would be sufficient to provoke hin 
PegereS aS, ee . wanld m , . 
Germany Failed. into : 1KINg such ac mas wou'd make war 
2 Inevitable. 
——— Now the regicide of 1903, while commited 


A” astonishing story is told in the North 
4 American Review of a hatched by 
the Austrians back in 1906 to cause war be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany and in- 
cidentally enable Austria to seize Serbia. 
Whether or not the story has a foundation of 
truth, it is told with plenty of detail and that 
certain of the incidents actually occurred is 

f history. Thi how story 


plot 





the 





a matter of 














run 

‘aiser Wilhelm was peculiarly sensi 
ive on the subject of regicide Three years 
before he had been convulsed with horror 
and detestation at the killing of King 


‘Igrade, and 
another such 


Alexander and Queen Draga at 


it was shrewdly reckoned that 


VERY MUCH UP. 


A Champagne Counter-Offensive. 





London 





by Serbian army officers, had been 
about through the machinations of 
agents of the Hapsburgs, and it 
lieved t the same agencies 
be effect substantial 
In the spring of 1906, therefore, an 


brought 


secret 





lat 
able to 





repetition 


Austrian 


its 





plot was organized to oust King Peter of 
Serbia from his throne, which, it was ex- 
pected and even desired, would involve the 
assassination of him and his family. 

This precious conspiracy, according to 





Prince Lazarovich, was forwarded by 
Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambassador 
don, through whose machinations an 


£ 
+ 


at Lon- 
attempt 








was made to compromise the British Govern- 
ment so as to involve that country in war with 
Germany; that being, of course, an essential 


part of 


Hapsburg 


set afloat 


graphs in 


mous books, 


the 


t 


from 
sub-currents of hearsay, 
the press, and even in some anony- 
to the effect that the Serbs woul 


ome 


whole 


scheme. 


time to 


in 


time, 


To that 
propagandists caused rumors to be 
devious 
para- 


in 


the 
occasional 


end, 


willingly exchange their old King for s 


member of the 


tion of 
course 
picion 
regarded 


ir 


1 


men in Germany, and of 
much to the disfavor and 
which Great Britain was already 
that country. There is s 


had knowledge of the plot, 


extent 1s 

ry 
For at 

England 


i ve 


Monteneg 
\ Y 


not 
rin 


Montenegro < 


Mediterr inean, and 
arran 


was 
grade, 
murder 
when 


in ¢ 








would, it was thought, pl: 

in such a light in the eyes 
war between those two 
inevitable; of which war Austr 
part of a jackal between 





Ed 


Montenegr 





ish 





successor 


quite clear. 


At , th 
court was counted upon to play 
the drama. 


Sritish royal family. 
rumors were discreetly brought to the atten- 
influential 
added 
with 


latter 


beir 





re 


iring their spring cruise in 


to tl 








would reap the benefits 


Prince 


was to reach itenegro, 
learned what was being plotted at Vienna and 
what was to happen at Belgrade. A war 
tween Great Britain and Germany 
seemed inevitable, and a general Euroy 
war ql probable; and time in which 
frustr the Hapsburg deviltry was pain 


fully short. 


Henry Drummond W 


B. 3 


Mr. 


was then 


the New York 





Laz 
London, where, 
‘ing Edward 


Chamberlain, 
the cl 


irovich 


was 


He 


immediat 


é 
Si 


and 





e 
ice 


. 


two 


Iff of the 
now 


also of 


with devilish 


+} 
n 


} 


¢ 








thy 
l 


Bri 








time 


only about eight days bef 


Mont 


‘ly informed 
facts, and 


telegraphic news agency The three 
ferred together realized the extr 
seriousness of tlor and of co 
agreed that must be 
to prevent t istrophe 








“Punch.” 


BEGINNING 


T 


seemed 


— 
~_ 





Tuthil in St. 
SEE THINGS. 


Louis 


“Star.’ 


I nese 


sus- 


ome 
reason for supposing that Prince Mirko of 
Montenegro and his wife, the 
distant relative of the former King Alexant 
though to 
any 


what 


iportant part in 
th time the King and Queen 
were planning to pay a visit 


cunning 


taker 
with the former rumors about 
| Serbian 
Great 
Germany 


countries 


ged to have the coup d'etat at 
1ich would doubtless involve 
King Peter, occur at the ve iT * 
ward VII was guest at 
in court That coincidence, 
on 


+ n 
ain 


tr 


ean 


deceased, who 
f Europan corre sponden : 
the Laffan 
con- 
eme 


urse 





and Queen and Foreign Secretary were al- 
ready sailing toward Cettigne and could not, 
of course, be recalled. It was decided, there- 
fore, to lay the matter before the German 
Kaiser himself, as the one man in Europe who 
would be able to prevent the execution of the 
plot. His veto, and his alone, would be effec- 
tive at Vienna. This was done, and at the 
same time Mr. Chamberlain made the fullest 
possible use of the Laffan agency to the same 
end. It might seem invidious to declare 
whether the Kaiser or the news agency proved 
the more powerful. What is certain is that 
together they effected the desired purpose. 
King Edward suddenly “changed his plans” 
and did not visit Montenegro, while various 
more or less mysterious gentlemen who had 
been visiting Belgrade and familiarizing them- 
selves with the precincts of the Royal Palace 
suddenly departed from the Serbian capital 
for a holiday in the Tyrolean Alps. And the 
war was postponed for eight years; until 
another royal or imperial assassination con- 
veniently occurred. 


° = 
Russia’s Tyrant 
Uritzky Has Power of Life and Death 
Over People 





oe truth is beginning to reach the out- 
side with reference to the Russian Revo- 
lution and the world is learning that it was 
n 


»9t accomplished as easily and bloodlessly 


as was at first believed. That the horror of 
it all even exceeded the French Reign of 
Terror in some aspects is now seen. Her- 
man Bernstein, writing in the Metropolitan, 
calls it “The Red Freedom” and shows how 
cruelly everything has been upset. Perhaps 
his most interesting statements are in con- 
nection with a figure that is comparatively 
obscure. One Uritzky is apparently the 
Danton, or better still, the Marat of the 
Russian Revolution. We find the following 
brief description of his activities: 

Uritzky, Commissary on Counter Revolu- 
on and Speculation, was the most feared 


bolshevik in Petrograd. He exercised 
more power over the people than Lenine or 
lrotzky He could order anyone he dis- 


liked shot, and justify it by the use of the 
words, “counter-revolution,” or “specula- 
tins 

It was Uritzky who banished the Roman- 
off Grand Dukes from Petrograd and its sub- 
urbs He issued a decree through the 
newspapers that all Grand Dukes and rela- 
tives of the Romanoffs in and near Petro- 
grad should report at his office with their 
photographs within three days. The decree 
was couched in language that was unmis- 
takable. It was quite clear that if they 
failed to appear, they would be dealt with 
harshly. The Grand Dukes appeared at the 
appointed hour, with their photographs, and 
stood in line in the office of Commissary 
Uritzky. 

rhe Commissary appeared in the doorway 
and asked: 

“Who of you is Grand Duke Michael?” 

The Grand Duke, in whose favor the 
Tsar had abdicated, and who himself had 
abdicated as the monarch of Russia, came 
forward. 

Uritzky looked up at the tall Grand Duke, 
and said: 

“Sit down.” 

Then he asked: 

“Your full name? Your father’s name? 

He asked him a few more questions, filled 
in his answers in a printed form, then 
said: 

“To-morrow at two you will leave for 
Perm. See that your things are at the 
station on time, and be careful not to miss 
the train.” 

Grand Duke Michael rose to go. Uritzky 
turned to the Grand Dukes standing in 
line, and called: “Next!” 

Thus were the last of the Romanoffs 
ordered out of the city built by Peter the 
Great. 
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“Did you put in Grape-Nuts, Harry?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Plenty of it?” 

“I think so, sir. 1 remember your saying 
how compact and nourishing it is, and 
that a small quantity is worth more than 
a great amount of some bulky foods.” 


“There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


da Food Board License ( 
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Buy An Extra Copy 
To Send Your Soldier 


You find MACLEAN’S an interesting companion many evenings of 
each month. 











Did it ever occur to you that the man “over there”—your husband, 
your son, your brother, or friend—would find it just as interesting? 


Did it ever occur to you that the soldier has times when he needs some- 
thing to do, something to take his mind off the grim realities that he 
faces, times when he longs for something to read, for news from home? 
He will like MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. Hundreds of Canadians have 
written from France to say they appreciate this All-Canadian MAC- 
LEAN’S—Canada’s National Magazine. 


Send him the October}Number 


Buy an extra copy from your newsdealer to-day and mail it now--- 
while it is*new. 

















Mention MacLean’s Magazine—-It will identify you. 
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Active Tires that are Economical 


The Goodyear Cord Tire is made 
up of thousands of light, strong cords, 
laid layer on layer without cross- 
weave. Each cord and each layer is 
upholstered with a springy cushion of 
pure rubber. 


This construction makes a tire al- 
most invulnerably strong; yet spry, 
active, and fast as a tempered spring. 


Blow-outs and like troubles are 
minimized. Easier riding is assured. 
Fuel consumption is reduced, acceler- 
ation is quickened, speed is increased, 
and mileage is lengthened. 


qualities of the 
Goodyear Cord Tire have made it the 
largest selling tire in its class. It has 
won a place for itself on five-ton 
trucks travelling cross-country at high 
speeds. It is standard equipment on 
over a dozen famous cars. 


These positive 


It was 
used by a// the prize-winners in al/ 
the important American races in over 
a vear. 


Most important to you—users of 
Goodyear Cord Tires frequently re- 
port to us mileages as high as 20,000. 


Although Goodyear Cord Tires are 
higher-priced, their long mileage, 
saving of gasoline, and saving of car 
depreciation, make them cost less in 
the end. 


In addition, you enjoy easier riding, 
freedom from trouble, and distinctive 
appearance. 


Goodyear No-Hook Cord Tires 
can now be secured at fair “Made in 
Canada” prices. 


The Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tube 
is specially suited for service with the 
Goodyear Cord Tire. It is best for 
any tire. It is extra thick and extra 
It is enclosed in a handy, hand- 
some bag. Tube, bag and box are all 
stamped “Heavy Tourist” for your 
protection, 


good. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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The Dictator of the Ukraine 


Picturesque Figure Who Has Control in 
the New Republic 


HE changes that have taken place in the 
of Euryne have brought forward 
many strange and interesting personalities. 


map 


War and revolution have made names that 
will live in history, some great, some in- 
famous, some tragic. One of the unusual 


figures that the making of new nations has 
brought into the foreground is Skoropadski, 
the dictator of the Ukraine. 

him, a writer in Munsey’s says: 


In describing 


Another name has recently been flashed 
upon the chaotic background—that of 
Skoropadski, chief of the new Ukrainian 
government. We behold a tall, still-youth- 
ful figure in the long, black coat of the 
Cossack hetman, with a huge bearskin cov- 
ering the blond hair. He is a general, a 
Ukrainian of old and pure stock. So much 
we know; but what his color will be when 
the blur of a difficult beginning has cleared, 
we can only guess by carefully considering 
the man’s words as quoted in a Berlin paper 
by a journal:st who is said to have traveled 
from Vienna to Kiev by airplane to inter- 
view the hetman in his capital. 

Superficially, it would seem that none 
could be more friendly toward an erstwhile 
enemy than the temporary ruler of 
Ukrainia is toward the Central Powers. “I 
must,” he is reported as saying, “attach 
value to the support of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian troops, whose help my 
predecessors in the government have al- 
ready claimed.” But would he have asked 
for that help had he been in their place? 
He “believes” that it will now be easier 
to furnish the Ukrainian crops to the Cen- 
tral Powers. But would he do so were the 
Teutons not in a position to force him? He 
is pained at the doubt of him that some 
members of the Reichstag have expressed. 
He is not a conservative, not an “adherent 
of the federation of Russia”; nor is he a 
socialist, though his “program in its demo- 
cratic demands goes much further” than 
that of the Berlin socialist leaders. 


ee 

A Visit to 

American Correspondent Sees Conditions 
Under the Revolution. 

A GRAPHIC pict 

44 of the revolution interest- 

ing because it describes the prison system, a 


re of Russia in the throes 





particularly 


point which most correspondents have failed 
to touch upon 
Doty to The 
in part: 


is contributed by Madeleine 


Nation, (London). She writes, 


With a good deal of difficulty I secured per- 
mission to visit the Fortress. My perm:: 
read for seven in the evening. Russia never 
lives by the clock. It is at odd unexpected 
hours things are done. I took with me a 
young woman as interpreter. It had been 
dark for many hours when we reached the 
grim Fortress. It is surrounded by a mas- 
sive stone wall and stands on the bank of the 
Neva opposite the Winter Palace. A road 
deep in snow led to the huge gateway. At the 
entrance soldiers were gathered about a camp 
fire. There are camp fires all over Petro- 
grad. Wherever soldiers stand on guard duty 
they build a fire to keep warm. At night the 
burning logs make the city picturesque. In 
the firelight the great iron studded wooden 
gate of Peter and Paul looked like the en- 
trance to a medixval castle. About the door, 
rought looking soldiers in long coats that 
come to the ankles and shaggy fur hats lean- 
ed on their bayonets. When I had entered and 
the massive gate had clanged to, I felt indeed 
cut off from the world. On one side of the 


It is all very amiable—and very ambigu- 
ous When one considers Skoropadski’s 
position of practical helplessness, one 1s 
inclined to read into some of his words a 
meaning which his Teutonic interviewer 
would have been shocked to discover. 

He sweeps away Herr Scheidemann’s 
agrarian reform plan, which would abolish 
private property in land, saying that his 
country cannot lend the land for a test of 
socialist theories. Indeed, he proposes to 
put landownership within the reach of the 
smallest purses—the very thing for which 
Premier Clemenceau and the French Radi- 
cals have always stood, and which has given 
them such predominance over the socialists 
in rural districts. 

Even General Skoropadski’s denial that he 
would wish the Ukraine to enter into a 
Russian federation has its qualifications. 
True, he is emphatic enough when he speaks 
of his desire to see his country always 
“free, autonomous and independent”; and 
for government officials he will have only 
Ukrainians who speak the language of the 
country, or who will quickly learn it. But 
may not this be at least as much a warning 
against Teutonic interference as a declara- 





tion against Great Kussia—that one prov- 
ince of the former empire to which Ger 
many would like to have the new Russia 
limited? 

Then again the hei thinks that “per- 
haps the Ukraine wil er enter into close 
economic relations with the rest of Rus 
sia.” Any reference to such a friendly 
arrangement, or any other, with the Cen 
tral Powers is conspicuously avoided; and 
since the interview was given and written 


for the benefit of German readers, no doubt 
the fact has its significance. 

Some time in the 
tv elect a general 
termine the 


future, the Ukraine is 
assembly which will de 


country’s definite form of gov 





ernment. The hetman and his cabinet are 
in power only temporarily, till the people, 
through their representatives, can declare 


for or against them. But the Dnieper w 


rcell much water under the bridges of Kiev 
before things are settled, and meanwhil 


Generai Skoropadski is the foremost 
zen of a republic that 


province in the realm of the 
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was le 


Czars. 


a Russian Prison 


prison 





yard stretched the long line of 
ings. On the other rose the prison church 
with its towering spire Through the dark- 
ress we made our way to the Commandant’s 
office. He was not in, but big, untidy-looking 
soldiers examined my pass. I must wait, they 
said. They eyed me curiously and spoke to 
my interpreter. After a little they grew 
friendly and invited me to have a glass of 
They took me into the kitchen 
ceilinged room with 





vea 
} } 
a long, low- 





a great stove at one end. 


There were ten or a dozen soldiers They 
smoked and talked incessantly, dropping 
cigarette butts wherever they stood. They 


were dirty, ragged, and unshaven. We sat 
down at a long wooden table with a steaming 
samovar between us. As I grew in favor. 
sugar, butter, and some eatable black bread 
were produced. This was indeed a treat. 

It was hard to realize where I was. I felt 
I had fallen asleep and waked up in the mid- 
dle of the French Revolution. It was so like 
those days; the dingy kitchen, the grim fort- 
ress, the rough soldiers, and my companion 





A New Serial 


In the next issue will start a story 
of the war, “The Minx Goes to the 
Front,” by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son—one of the best these popular 
novelists have ever produced. 











and myself in their midst. I was thankful 
I was not a duchess or a capitalist; that my 
clothes were shabby, and that several buttons 
were off my coat. 

The soldiers were curious about me. I was 
an American and they wanted to know about 
America. 

“Why has America gone to war?” 

“Had Wilson sold out to the capitalists 

“Will there be a revolution in America?” 

These were the questions poured upon me. 
Some of the men couldn’t read or write, yet 
their knowledge was extraordinary. It was 
evident they had little faith in American 
democracy. The belief that America has sold 
out is widespread. This is the work of 
German pfopaganda. I tried to answer the 
questions. I tried to make them see America 
with my eyes. I explained that half the 
country is bourgeois, that there is no working 
class which corresponds to the Russian work- 
man; that even the unskilled American work- 
er has something to lose, that in consequence 
there cannot be a revolution in America, such 
as had occurred in Russia. They were keenly 
interested. The majority saw my point. They 
realized that changes in America would prob 
ably come by evolution rather than by revolt 
tion. I told them that President Wilson led 
rather than lagged behind the public opinior 
of the majority. That he was more liberal 
and democratic than any President, except 
Lincoln, we had had. But one man, an illite 
ate, was not to be convinced. There was only 
one remedy for inequalities. The working 
class must rise, whether they were in a minor 
ity or a majority. The capitalists must be 
beheaded. He himself would like to behead 
them one by In the flickering light I 
seemed to see him pulling out his knife and 
feeling it. But the other men were against 
such methods They suppressed this fire- 
brand. The intelligence of these soldiers wa 
marvellous. Many had never been to school, 
yet they knew about conditions in both Am- 
and Europe. Their conversation wa 
not confined to and food, but dealt 








one. 


erica 
wages 
with world politics. 
Probably in no other land are there so many 
illiterates. But if Russians cannot read or 
write they can think and talk. 
By this time the Commandant had arrived 
1 I was led forth on my tour of inspectior 
The massiveness of the old fortress was im 
pressive. The were several feet thick 
No sound could penetrate them. The corridor 
were like Here one was buried alive 
My request to interview the prisoners was ir 
tantly granted. I was ushed into a cell and 
the Bolsheviki soldiers withdrew. It was a 
room in size about 12 feet by 14 feet with a 
high ceiling There was one little window 
far up in the wall. It was impossible to see 
from it, and in the daytime gave very littl 
light There was a stone floor and the wa 
hed. It looked clean but 
he damp, chilly atmosphere 








walls 


Vaults. 

















f pr one electric light shone 
brigh stood on a table by the iror 
beds only other furniture was a 
chair. The oceupant of this cell was the 


He was a m 


ster of Finance. an 
beard. He 


former Mini 





about fifty, with grey hair and 

courteously offered me the chair and sat or 
the bed Again I had the sensation of a 
topsy-turvy world. Working men with fixed 


bayonets stood at the door, while a learned 
Minister of Finance meekly sat on his prison 
bed and talked to me. He was studying an 
English grammar, for he could not speak 
English. We talked together in French. He 
accepted his lot philosophically. He did not 
complain of conditions. He and the others, he 
said, were treated as political offenders. They 
could have food from the outside and letters 
and visits from their families and might read 
and write as much as they liked. “But it is 
the psychology of the place that is terrible,’ 
he said. He arose and paced the floor. “We 
can’t tell what will happen. Each moment 
may be the last. Personally, I’m not afraid 
I don’t think they’ll hurt me. But the others 
are afraid. Every hour they fear a massacre 
I do not dare tell my wife this. I tell her 
we are all right. But it is a frightful strain.” 

It was indeed a strain. Already I was feel- 
ing it. The air was charged with intense 
emotion. The Bolsheviki soldiers did not trust 
the Minister of Finance, and he did not trust 
them. Some day the firebrand in the kitchen 
might be on guard. What would he do then? 


Asquith Was Forced 
to Enter War 


Unionist Editor Tells How Leaders of 
British Opposition Exerted Pressure 
on Cabinet in 1914 and Saved 
the Situation. 


storv of the hesitation 
’ 


government circies in 


\ REMARKABLE 


hat prevailed in 


England in the latter part of July, 1914, with 
ng ! } 

reference to the part, active or passive, that 
Britain was to take, is told, by L. J. Maxse 


National Review. His narrative is to 


the effect 


in the 
Asquith 


that a section of the 


cabinet, termed the Potsdam party by politi- 


cal opponents, was determined not to support 


France and that were withheld 


French Ambassador. 


assurances 


from the He goes on to 


tell how a number of Unionists, 


4 Mr 


the hands of Mr 


prominent 
neludir Balfour, got together and forced 
Asquith. It must be borne in 
writer had always been opposed 


politically to the Liberal Administration and 


that his fears for the course which Britain 
was to take, so strongly manifested at this 
crisis, may have been influenced by the lack 


of confidence 


Mr. Maxse 
ments which he 


that he felt in the Government. 
is now afraid that the same ele- 
believed nearly kept Britain 
from going to the rescue of her Allies will 
use such influence as they have to bring about 
a premature peace that would be favorable to 
Germany. For that reason it is doubly inter- 
esting to read what he says with reference to 
the happenings of Black Saturday, (August 


1, 1914): 


The anxieties of that week to outsiders 
as well as insiders may be imagined. Every- 
thing for which England stood in the world, 
ywwn self-respect, was at stake 
been told, and 
may never be known, but the 
realize our  hairbreadth 
escape, the better is the chance of our pre 


including her 
rhe whole 
some parts of 


more vividly we 


story nas not yet 


venting a ruinous war from being crowned 
by a yet more ruinous peace By Friday 
afternoon (July 31) His Majesty’s Ministers 


ion. A small 
ng the less bad elements of the 
preferring to 
right direction, i.e. to the support 
of France, but afraid to do so—while another 
faction of dangerous dimensions was definitely 
treacherous and active and determined in its 
perfidy. Alone at this date stood Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had already burnt his boats and was doing 
duty. I cannot be suspected of partiality to 
this politician in saying what angers many 
of my friends, but such a narrative is per- 
fectly useless unless one is prepared to record 
what one believes to be true without fear or 
favour, and it is a fact that this week—and 
the following weekwas the great fortnight 
of Mr. Churchill’s career. It is only regret- 
table that he has not succeeded in the interval 
in living up to those spacious days, but if 
once more he can manage to pull himself to- 
gether, and prevent his defeatist colleages 
from selling the pass at the peace, much will 
be forgiven him. On Friday evening, though 
feeling miserable as to the course of affairs, 
after a conversation with my friend George 
Lloyd (Member for West Staffordshire), who 
was in touch with the situation and shared my 
uneasiness, I played an unforgettable game 
of lawn tennis with an eminent statesman—it 
was that awkward combination a three game, 
as the others may remember. The situation at 
the moment was that the patriotic press was 
thundering away on the assumption that 
Great Britain would stand by her threatened 
partners of the Entente. There were, more- 
over, significant naval movements, corroborat- 
ing this assumption, while the organizers of 
the British Expeditionary Force at the War 
Office were decidedly “doing their bit,” all the 


had wobbled into this posit 
party contal! 
cabinet were waiting to see 


move in the 
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more because a genius among them had in- 
vented the phrase “precautionary period,” 
which permitted certain measures to be taken 
on the ipse dixit of the Secretary of State 
without reference to the Cabinet and without 
a civilian’s realizing how important they were 
when time was the only thing that mattered 
Everything was ripening for decision, but my 
lawn-tennis friend in reply to my obvious 
remark. “There seems to be a certain amount 
of naval and military activity,” replied, “Yes, 
but I feac the Government have come to no 
decision upon the question of policy.” In 
other words, the Unionist Press, with the best 
intentions in the world, was being misled 
on the facts and was misleading the public 
by assuming that all would be right on the 
night. I rang up one journalistic friend after 
another—but by this time they had become 
so carried away by their own optimism that 
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a caution could hardly get a hearing, and some 
of them politely intimated that I must be 
crazy in imagining that even this Government 
could abandon France. I implored them to 
be on their guard as everything now depended 
on the Press, and pointed out that so far there 
had not been a whisper of a suggestion in any 
Ministerial newspaper that we should support 


France. I made myself a nuisance, and re 
turned again and again to the charge and 
ultimately instilled some doubts, though I 


could not quote any authority. It was, at 
any rate, encouraging that during these most 
painful hours nowhere did I meet on the part 
of a single soul with whom I exchanged opin- 
ions that faintest shadow of a doubt or hesi- 
tation as to the only possible role of England 
at this crisis. It was merely that my friends 
simply could not believe that there coula b: 
any faltering in any Government, however 
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composed, when the path was so plai., and George, in an interview with Mr. Henry inrelaxing grip of a formidable situatior 
they discounted my fears as political prejudice. Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March, I do not pretend to know all the work of dis 
One particularly hopeful friend, who 1915). nterested enthusiasts at this time—*the 
thought himself en rapport with the Foreign We were naturally in despair. No on Pogrom” may even have contained recruits 
Office, conceived that he had had “the straight could see any daylight until one of our nuraber unknown to me but among those conspicu 
tip” from Sir Edward Grey, and declared that suggested bringing in the Unionist Opposition us in the good cause were Mr. Wickhan 
there was nothing to worry about. But I was to save the situation. The Party Leaders Steed, Foreign Editor of the Times, a man ot 


not reassured, as I had traced a certain had lately been conferring together at Buck unrivalled knowledge of foreign ¢ 


amount of mystification to the Foreign Office ingham Palace over the interminable Irish ceenness, and Lord Lovat, whose passiona 


















































































probably attributable to a loss of nerve. question. Could they not be persuaded t ind single-minded zeal ma 1im invaluable 
That night (July 31) I dined with friends con- discuss the European crisis? It was not na tiger hunt. Amery also was Al, while 
nected with a leading Mugwump organ that thought very hopeful, but it was the only Georme Lloyd was an essential element 0 
was likely to keep step with the Head of the hope. As there was no time to lose, we thert success. 
Government... After dinner we rang up the and then constituted ourselves into an i! There must be some fairly full private 
editorial office, which returned a most un- formal “Pogrom,” as it was called, under th diaries of these exciting days which th 
certain sound that sent our hearts into our inspiration of the General, whose service at sketch may bring forth There is no reasot 
boots, indicating, as it did, a wobble prepara- this juncture is fully known on the other side whatever why we should not know the insid 
tory to a scuttle. When I got home I rang of the Channel, though unknown here It history, and many reasons why we should 
up General Henry Wilson, then living in was obviously “unusual,” not to say “irregu We } the impressions of Prince Lict 
Draycott Place. To my anxious inquiry he lar,” but then great wars only come once in now Mr. Gerard, Baron Beyens, and M1 
answered, “We are in the soup.” Hoping a century, and we felt this to be a decisive Me iu, giving the diplomatic point of 
against hope, I asked, “What soup?” as there moment in the history of the world, threaten Vie not those of humbier people tron 
was a good sense in which we might be “in ing a tragedy that would for all time make i different angle of visio history co ; 
the soup.” His answer was disquieting, and English men and Engli women ashamed f tl im of all human effort, obscure 
he suggested a meeting at breakfast the fol- of themselves, while there was a real risk that vel] dist I not a qué ! 
lowing morning. Europe might be blotted out It was ver f seeking kud ndividus mucl 
It was a most melancholy little company ite, but it was not yet too late. As Ministe1 to prevent those who would have ruined u 
that foregathered round the hospitable board were wobbling the wrong way they might ther f they could from having nother 
of General and Mrs. Wilson on Black Satur- wobble the right way under sufficient pres nnings Among British Ministers most n 
day morning (August 1). It will remain sure. 7 “Pogrom” broke up for the day, chievous at the moment were the Earl Beau 
graven on my memory so long as I remember ind saw little more of each other -there was hamp, K.G., who st presumes to lecture h 
inything. Nor are the others likely to forget no time for gossip-—-but touch was kept by Peers 01 tate of Europe He was run 
t, if only because it was productive. The telephone, and I often thought during those ired to have formed 5 t 
party consisted, besides our host and hostess, busy hours how much the ll } Belgr es ! ne ¢ ) prue yt 
of Lady | Grey, Lady Aileen Roberts, espionage, could have le ke mind with hin who were playing t 
L. S. Amery, M.P., and myself. At first we one or two private w é 
were speechless. We simply hung our heads. Kuhlmann was so taken y yreak t I called upon ¢ 
England was to look on while Germany at- Downing Street that he had no time for 7 yy r we went t ‘ Mr 
tacked France. Such was the policy. Mr. Draycott Place, which became the pivot of per ley, son-in-law of Count Bencker 
Lloyd George has since admitted that the fate the plot. There have since been occasional bassador in London Mr 
of our brilliant neighbors was of such indiffer- differences between Sir Henry Wilson and t Vas going wel ! 
ence to the Liberal Party that unless the at- certain politicians, while soldiers have not d horrified at the latest develop 
tack came through Belgium—which at the always seen eye to eye with him, and ‘ir- promised to go at once and ses 
moment had not been mentioned —we should cumstances under which he became Chief of the Ambassador ind afterwards got into 
abstain. As he told an American interviewer: the Imperial General Staff this year caused communication with Mr. Balfour, who from 
If Germany had been wise she would not some perturbation. Nevertheless, speaking the moment he realized the gravity of the 
have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Gov- as one knowing what he did in the opening situation was wholly admirable and played a 
ernment, then, would not have intervened. days of that sultry August, I remain lost in part entirely in accordance with his high 
Germany made a grave mistake. (Mr. Lloyd admiration of his wonderful nerve and reputatior Later in the day Jasper Ridley 
I ees 28 al a Es BS SetEnwnphs tea ae ae telephoned to say that he had seen Count 
Benckendorff, who, except as regards one 
detail, confirmed our disquieting account of 
the situation. George Lloyd and I then went 
to the French Emb isSy, where we were s¢ 
fortunate as to be received by M. Paul Cam 
bon Will either of us ever forget the I 
aa terview? I would record it here, but hes 
a tate to do so, not that it could in any way 
The Branston Violet Ray Gener- emitartess His Excellency, whose grave anc 
ator gives immediate relief from dignified appreciation of the tuation 
Pe ° wou MaKe tne same t 
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charm of fresh- ee ey to wait for tation to dovslos 
GENERATOR D = tie fo caf the oom devo 
and figure. This is Model 7 for ven t Brit Government wou iwa 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. home use. asion of French territor At 
The reasonable price of the Branston Gen ee a ee ee a Frenct Amb or r ted ” ¢ f «( 
erator puts it within the reach of every | that the measures already taken on o 
one frontier by Germany showed ar ntent 
a REE CHAS. A. BRANSTON CO. to attack in the 1 hat, if a 
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Ray High-Frequency Generator was the promise of another Cabinet Cour 
Chas. A. Branston Gompany _ | cil. As a last resort, President Poincar 
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Addre messenger from Paris and delivered by M 
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do ment the President nformed His 
Mi ijt sty: 
From all the information which reaches 
would seem that war would be inevit 
ible if Germany were convinced that the 
stritish Government would not intervene ir 
1 conflict in which France might be er 
gaged; if, on the other hand, Germany were 
convinced that the Entente Cordiale would be 
iffirmed, in case of need, even to the 
tent of taking the field side by side, there 
would be the greatest chance that pea 
would remain unbroken. It is, I con 
the language and the action of 
British Government that henceforward the 
ias chances of a peace Ful ettleme ‘ 
pe i 
Io this e King or rather King 
Government r plied, as t ara 
7) quite inm ikable ippr 
W ind-See fa ) After ymp ! 
Franc the King w Y e to sa 
\ 0 attit 1e ¢ Y ( ntr 
! r ing I | 1 ( 1 
t 1 i pm ) yu 
. } Y ! Gover on 
ee , ' and , se 
M. ¢ poir I g ( 
nterest to our two nations 
Such was the strategic position of Down 
ng Street nearly four weeks after the War 66 ° 994 
Council of Potsdam had decided upon war Your Beauty Ladies”! 
nad ! tne iitimatums were iiready ¢ 
Sy oe ee a ee “Ladies your beauty depends on the toilet 
Opposition. Unluckily, like most crises preparations that adorn your dressing table— 
accident or design? this storm had 


been timed for a week-end, which befor choose them carefully. Buy the soap that is pure— 
ee ae Sale Seeds OSes freee ae the Scents that are natural in their fragrance—the 


volving a general clearance from London of 2 
‘everybody who is anybody.” We dared not Creams and Powders that are soothing. 
wait until Monday It was too late to stop 


the exodus, though Lord Edmund Talbot, Those bearing the name VINOLIA are best 
Chief Unionist Whip, who played tne part and purest of all. 


white man,” stayed in London and 


devoted himself to collecting his leaders at 
a meeting at Lansdowne House late on Sat 
urday night, that the situation might be 
fully considered and action taken. It was 
surprising to hear that a rumor had reach | 


ed the French Embassy that Unionists 
statesmen were “doubtful,” and that the T IRI ] SOAI 
Asquith Government could not rely upon ad 


them in supporting France. This canard was : ° 
speedily dissipated, thanks to Mr. Balfour, is madefrom sweet soothing vegetable oils—and the delightful 
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} 


Mr. Bonar Law was not so easy to move, 
t yr ll see, he played a great 
ind dec ve part He was spe nding the we 
veek-end on the river at Mr. Edward Gould VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED 
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ngs, where 1e was playing lawn tennis Py 
with Mr. F. E. Smith- an exciting contes London TORONTO Paris OR 
: rupted by the arriva ap Lord Charles i\ 202 SOAP MAKERS TOH M THE KING 
Beresford, who was splendid and unrem ™ 
through these days. and Mr. George . ss 4 

I ioyad, Who Came down by car to persuad 

r Leader to return to town. Mr. Bonar 
Law id, however, been unwittingly misin 

rm position of the Gover! 





a, ade SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 





~ ‘ 
g wa swimmingly. “the trut Buy a Copy of . - For Men - - 
eing tl lurcnill, being ali rignt a al : 
oe eae tr ne emer Uh By Dr. William J. Robinson 
A r a ~ . 
ssc h he was in a hopeless OC LOBE R Sex Knowledge Every Young Man 
minorit ard Carson, who was also - Sheslé Know. 





/ Sex Knowledge Every Husband 


t M CG ilding’s feared the \ "st f th 
a i! ould gs, teared the wor o! 1¢€ 7 " . 
Asauitl “Ge ver vsti ee ver h , M ACI I ‘ A N’ , : beeen 
squ n wovernm t. e the emis 3 > 
: , ‘ j 4 4hai hi N Sex Knowledge Every Father 


saries succeeded in their mission, and Mr. ad: Should Know. 

Bonar Law promised to return to London _ hy Sex Diseases Every Husband 
¢ > “+ + hi 7 . { } } $1. > . 

I mportat in this free discussion 0 at vour Newsdealers and send betack 6 _ Should Know. 

our public men to realize that none of these . Sex Terms Every Husband Should Know. 


Unionists had any hesitation whatsoever it overseas to vour Husband. —— pa Husband Should Know. 

ba Waele ae RR EES a OUREY et ‘ogether with information as t h . 
as to England’s duty, and, as we know, they " phe : — ace ation as to what, when 
represented national opinion. Meanwhile Brother, Friend—It Will Be and how to impart sexual knowledge to boys. 
Lord Edmund Talbot had telegraphed to \ppreciated. ALL CONTAINED IN ONE VOLUME 
Lord Lansdowne at  Bowood, while Mr. FREDERICK D. GOODCHILD. ~ 266 Kine West 


TOR 
Amery went down to Broadstairs, where he PUBLISHER scioatilng 
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SEND THEM SOME- 


THING TO READ 





ANADA’S fighting men in 


reading. It fills in their moments of 
and carries them away from the grim realities. 


France crave for good 
relaxation 


Above everything else the man at the front hungers for 


word from home; and, next to your letters, 
more weleome than a magazine from home 


nothing Is 
a mavazihe 


telling of familiar interests and familiar things, holding 
the promise of many hours of pleasure when the mind 


ean rest from the horrors of the fighting line 


Almost every day letters reach this office from men 


at 


the front. commenting on something thev have read in 


MACLEAN’S and expressing the pleasure they 
from the magazine. Thev like MACLEAN’S 
on the firing line—they like it for the fearless tone 
its articles, for its insistence on immediate steps to 
up our war efforts. 
passing through the hands of entire companies. 
There’ a thought in this for YOU: 


“py 
aerive 
those men 


of 


“speed 


Cases a-plenty are reported ‘yf COple = 


You have a son. a brother. a cousin, a frie na at the front 


every body In Canada has. 
of MACLEAN’S each month to 


there” fighting for you? 


the one who is 


Send the October issue. 


Are you sending a cops 
“over 


W hat is the small cost compared 


with the pleasure vou would give to, not only one, but 


i 


to likely a seore or more of Canada’s bovs—for all 


of 


them it means hours of mental stimulation and worth- 


while pleasure. 


Remember. the Canadian soldiers all along the line know 


and like MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. It is a 


welcome 


Visitor In every dugout, and a much-thumbed companion 


in every camp. Send them 


MacLean’s Magazine 


You want your own copy at home, of course. Cet 


an 


extra COpy\ of ( ictober MACLEAN’S from your iW wsde ale ig 
—it will cost you only twenty cents—and mail it to your 


fighting man to-day. 












































found Mr. Austen Chamberlain entirely in 
nocent, I believe, of the situation, but thor 
oughly sound and anxious to do anything 
to retrieve it. He came back to London, 
but arrived too late for the Lansdown 
House meeting, though he was closely asso- 
ciated with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar 
Law in the subsequent demarche Lord Mil- 
ner was also, I think, at Lansdowne House, 
with the Duke of Devonshire, the rest of 
the party consisting, besides Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Bonar General Wilson, 








Law, of 








George Lloyd, and possibiy one or two 
others. Of this I only speak from hearsay 2 
as I was not there indeed, I thought it 
unwise to thrust myself forward in th 
delicate affair, because though on friendly 
terms with some responsible statesmen I 
knew they despised my opinion upon every 
thing connected with Germany as much as 
I distrusted rs 
This little meeting at Lansdowne House, > 
which only broke up towards midnight, wa 
nfinitely m mportant than other gather 
ings at the same place which have made 
much more noise the world, because this 
time something more serious than noise 
Was made--nam History. May we not 


1 
be allowed among the records of 


the war an authentic account of the pro- 


hich General Wilson is un- 





ceedings in 


derstood to have played a conspicuous part? 

Black Saturday was undeniably one of 
the blackest days in British history. Nor 
Was the prospect any better on Sunday 
morning (August 2), when M. Cambon had 
another interview with Sir Edward Grey, 
which must have verged on the painful for 


both of them Our Cabinet was mentally 





and physically incapable of giving France 
any assurance of support Early on Sun 
day morning (August 2) Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain called on Mr 
Bonar Law with the draft of a letter which 
they suggested should be sent by the Op 


+ 


Prime 
urged by 


position o the 


Minister It 


persons 


Was 
mistrustful of 
politicians that from any communication to 
the Government the fatal word “Private” 
should be omitted, as no private commun 
Ministers in urgent need 7) 
of “ginger.” This advice was taken. I 
have heard that Mr. Bonar Law demurred 
to the draft of his colleagues, and that he 
own and wrote an 
only be described as 


as fo} OWS: 


strongly 


cation could help 


sat down at his table 
alternative whi 
a classic. It ran 
Dear Mr. Asquith: 
I feel it our duty to ir 
opinion, 


“nN can 





Lord Lansdowne and 
lorm you tnat in our 
oe 


as Well as tnat of ail the co 


leagues 


whom we have been able to consult, it wou 
be fatal to the honor and security of the 


United Kingde 
France and Russia at the 
and we offer our unhesit 
Government in any 


sider nec 


ym to nesitate n supporting 


present juncture, 
ating support to the 
measures they may con 
ssary for th 


Yours very 
1914 A 


at object 
truly 


BONAR LAW. 


Lan S 


Street 


This letter was Lord 
Downing 
was then sitting, shortly 
There is every reason to 
t was thoroughly welcome to 
Mr. Asquith, sincerely wished to have 
his mind made up for him in the right d 


rection, and who Ie xtrously usea the 


taken by 
car to No 10 
where the Cabinet 
fter mid-day 


+ 


] 


downe’s 


a 





suppose 


who 


Unionist missive as indicating a_ possible 
Coalition of Liberals and 
knocking the bottom out of 
Party, and reducing its 
ous proportions. 
to its 
only 
eternally 
morning 
and the 


Unionists, thus 
the Potsdam 
numbers to exigu 
The Cabinet rapidly came 
bearings and realized that there was 
policy unless England was to be 
damned. Whereas in the early 
our Allies regarded us askance, 
sinister phrase Perfide Albion was 
echoing through the Chanceries of Europe, 
by the afternoon France had received her 
first definite of British support 
in the shape of our Navy. There were 
other acutely anxious moments, as, for in 
stance, concerning the dispatch of the 
British Expeditionary Forece—which may be 
retailed in another Indiscretion—but the 


one 


assurance 


die was cast and Great Britain committed to 
withstand the Pan-German avalanche. 
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the while thousands of troops, batteries of 


Moving A rmies anal artillery, and supply camions may be mov- 


ing along steadily toward the battlefront. 




































































































How Roads are Camouflaged so That villages and in woods; in fact, wherever The road can be readily camouflaged in this 
Traffic is Invisible ample covering can be found for the pur- manner, albeit the amount of canvas 
pose. Enemy airmen, flying far into Ger- required is considerable and the work of 
man-held land, discover no signs of ex- erection quite extensive. Still, the value of 
B ens arts of camouflage have become an tensive troop movements. When the battle a camouflaged road cannot be over-esti- 
important factor in modern warfare. A opens the enemy, as was the case with the mated, and it is obvious that no commander 
. , . . British during March and the French dur would hesitate to employ his camouflage 
writer in the Scientific American tells of ; - 1s ; . . , = aie 
ing May, are taken by surprise, not so much corps in such a way. 
what has been perhaps the most elaborate as regards the date set for the battle, but It is said of the British camoufleurs that 
bit of camouflaging yet accomplished-—the largely with respect to the numbers of during the preparations for the great battle 
moving of whole armies up to the front troops involved. of the Somme, in 1916, they constructed a 
without any evidence of activity being seen Rumors have come back from France tell- similar road. The occasional German air- 
by the ol rver n th tk Ns i f th ing of the marvelous camouflaged roads man over the British back areas perceived 
) e Servers on 2 « e side Oo ne 1 . aa c . 
; est 2 - employed by the Germans during their last little activity on the ground. The most im- 
te ) - 
ache. ill-fated offensive in the Marne salient. portant road, to be sure, was deserted ex- 
One of the most interesting phases of sur- These roads, it is said, are important, but cept for an occasional cart, a few soldiers 
prise in modern military operations is the not necessarily the main, arteries of travel and a fake gun or two. But all the while 
bringing up of large masses of troops and for troops and supplies, and are covered British Tommies were pouring to the bat 
guns and supplies without the knowledge of over with mile after mile of canvas painted tlefront, with their guns and supplies, under 
the enemy. Von Hutier lays great stress on to represent the original road. Thus to an the camouflage canvas. So taut and so 
secrecy. He places his principal armies as airman flying at thousands of feet altitude well supported was the canvas that it was 
far as 60 miles behind the front lines until such as he must do in order to keep a res possible to send ‘light traffic along the 
the very eve of the battle, when they are pectable distance between himself and the camouflage canvas, thus leading the Ger- 
brought up by forced marches at night. enemy anti-aircraft guns, the camouflaged mans to believe that the road was genuine, 
During the day the troops are concealed in road appears absolutely deserted, while all so the rumors go. 
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How Rubberset Brushes 
Got Their Name 


Years ago, under the old makeshift systems of brush- 
making (employed to this day in many factories), it was 
not merely the common thing for brushes to lose their 
bristles—it was INEVITABLE. A brush might last a 
week, a month, a year—but sooner or later the bristle and 


oe sae eecsenes 
oeeSceacnaseceont 


pane eeeees 
seaacee see 
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d the handle would part company “for keeps.” at 
H A thy 
+t 4H 
; In those days we were in the hard rubber business, but we knew all the HH 
' bad points about brushes, and a whole lot of good things about hard rubber. eee 
+ So we perfected a process of embedding the butts of the bristle in soft eee 
{ rubber and then vulcanizing this entire portion of the brush into one solid tt 
t unit of almost flint-like hardness—a grip impervious alike to heat or cold, +t 
+ to flood or drought, to use, to old age, or the chemical action of any com itt 
f pounds in which brushes may properly be used. tH 
} iy 
t Thus came the adoption of the abid- the Rubberset Company, that it +H 
t ing principle, “Every bristle gripped possesses every good quality pos TH 
; everlastingly in hard rubber”—the sible to any brush and the one out ese 
t establishment of the ironclad guar- standing feature which the ordinary 4 
t antee “RUBBERSET must make brush cannot have, and because the } BRUSHES BEARING Fit} 
rs good--or WE WILL!” the develop- original principle and the guarantee i ty THIS TRADE-MARK BIH 
is ment of the line to include a stan- have been lived up to in sincerity pee peanseeecesereces seees 
Ht dard brush for almost every use through all these years, the better ses Seesssstesreseces path Hat 
{ to which a bristle brush is put. dealers throughout the Dominion TH R RU SET sees 
And because the name RUBBERSET _ will offer you RUBBERSETS to-day sees sccese@sseccccooces BRUSHES seuss 
i on a brush means that it is made by when you ask simply for the best. Hee seases SH ARE MADE ites: 
t deesiiissesress HIN — copes 
+ ° e + + ++ AT THE +TI 
i Rubberset Co., Limited iii FEE TORONTO FactoRy Hts 
Factory, Sullivan Street Toronto, Canada t HH th Hittite 

iw HH resuseansssuiaiseestensaasise? 
+f pees poaneunt ttt tte sitter tt Tt I Hite 

Shsasausgeusnasscstisesssscssssesssdueessessesicicsiibesssscgiseccecsccisteegtecssecatiaresueeetentessesssseteeee Hint 
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to re r for ¢t} fruit and for t} 
= | f th . 
saKe O ne ( m € 

f — He ha ilready, say some ean des 
Lf patches, gone through the lies of : 
IY _ Name Gp 74 D4 on the Dial Selamlik, arriving in grandeur at a mosqu 
y Constantinople with 1 br livnyt retinue 

i What the sovereign looked like does not ap 

R . pear; but several years ago, says the Tribuna 


Guarantees you a watch — fatne al the late lord of the land 










that has given a_ better Iynasty, although his mother was swarthy 
time-keeping service to che ruled her son, by sheer will and mentality 


the people of the world fe a0 5 as a r his bis 
a than any other watch, at Pee ae | 
INGERSOLL ; {— , famathr 
RADIOLITE. $300 @Y Price. Why I Am a Fanatic 
A Strong Tribute to the Work of the 
Before the invention of the Ingersoll, a Y. MLC. A. 
quarter of a century ago, watches were YIR HARRY JOHNSTON, the not 
luxuries, now fifty million men, women S ler and explorer, gives the work of th 
and children—seven times the popula- tisement it has yet hed 


Tr 
. ty London Evening News he says: 
tion of the Dominion—have learned to Shas a. Mahan Wesbie® © Weak. sone 


ad est ne bée 





be punctual and systematic by using Tt ae Ga ae 


an Ingersoll watch. omega 


From coast to coast, from pole to pole, tention had been called to this problem >; 
all around the world you will find ie aie saan teas aim ddaee ake OE he 
Ingersolls ticking off the hours for work cae aes bao cae ae Sakon 
and play, night and day. Sets OE ee Fees eseaee be Dene Se 

under the bland gaze of the Board of Cor 


° . \ trol or whatever is the name of ¢! buffer 
Made in Canada and sold by all ( @D ) Se ee ee ce ee ee 
we tionists and the conscienceless Trade. 1 had 


good dealers at prices to suit every e oaees Teale. 

pocketbvok—low cost—fine appear- : ing ko wis 1 lipo 

ance—sturdy workmanship—correct " path ar ; 

time-keeping. These are the quali- : France by Am 

ties built into every Ingersoll watch {| its tae oer vhich ’ 2 hy peng em - 

and guaranteed by the makers. - ’ Soe te 
t ind to acauir 

vhisky hab 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


Canadian Offices and Factory 


S( our army n genera not alway 

a n Britain, but in France, and I dare say 
- eleou _ This satisfactory state of tl ng 

128 Bleury Street, Montreal, Quebec WATERBURY <i de ee oe ae ee 
RADIOLITE $5.50 Young Men’s Christian Association. As | 

_ pointed out in 1915, the British Army for 














1 iny men resented having strong als 
sy y : on | f T k yr rum forced on them in the tr che vher 
j r ‘ 4 4 they were very tired or verv thirsty They 
[he New,Sultan of Turkey ym or very thirsty. The3 
said made them sleepy, languid and u 
1 Strange Character Believed to be Anti- of Abdul-Hamid Under the last Sultan he wap 
’ was given high rank in the army. He showed : 
German pet git ge sa ly. ‘ he Y.M.CA. st ee a ow 
i gift for command The new Sultan is ente . : ; , 
oe ing his fifty-eighth year and, if we may be- : y a Posen 
‘ o : ~ a Dr ra tha pre } 
lieve the Italian press, he has but three wives pal , ne t ‘ 
. . ne . . : on T \aAUStTE t \ 
N the storm and stress of war conditions, a and is fond of peaches. However, a Turkish ; ? . 
ee ' oe ms 1 . ) ictiv stimul wal 
. , Sultan does not really marry at all. He has : ; 
new sultan has stepped almost unobserved negara | . . f if h or cooling drinks. It combined with « 
; passed the greater part of his life in the ae ; ye <qute tal elie oe ates 
mto the throne of Turkey His name is eountry, devoting his leisure to agriculture, of food for the body the best food for the 
1a . 1 mind to be got at the k-shops her 
Vahad-Ed-Din ind from. such meagre in which he has an ex pert knowle dge He inter- a des 5 a — book p Whe 
7 : . : ‘ ante ae er Bier San stews on ve Nave won the war the share in the wi 
formation as there is available with reference > ed hims personally in the d iry on h nine ta he atteihes y + 
+ hi \ : : farm, to which he kept closely inder the E e attributec oO > M.C.A \ 
o him, he is a strange personage with Hamidian rule During the period ! sma ind I for e was de ‘ 
typically Oriental habits. From all accounts late Mohammed’s mear ingless sovereignty, he i ss to i on oO I 
° 1 ‘ } og ’ a r 
also he is distinctly anti-German so that his who is now padishah--the word “Sultar “ee ‘ # Deen awal 
] 1 t iployed by urks 1 his solitary i rne 
‘levation to the throne may indicate a change . - cn a is ¢ +} ed ¢ 7 } ‘ ‘ 4 : 
1 Miia eal life in a palace overlooking the Bosphorus. A e acme o good catering for mind and 
x heart on the part of the young Turks who short distance \ oomed — the famou body, but Dy a cool, intelligent courags 
are the real rulers. Current Opinion says of Dolma-Bagdch«e I hich the Sultan who died moments of great danger (I write as ons 
him: some weeks ag vas long confined Vahad vyno KnOoW » when any loss of nerve or 
: Ms : Ed-Din has been torn from his dairy farm, error of judgment. might have led to loss of 
Vahad-Ed-Din is;said in the Rome Tribuna his harem and his conservatory. Enver live ind morale This behaviour w not 
to suffer from the melancholy which oppressed Pasha and his mercenaries refused the luck built up on a moderate consumption ) 
his brothers and to be rather ed with the less heir to Turkey's throne all access to the ilcoho vhich very bad for the nerves 
solitary life imposed upon him by the je alousy estate in Asia Minor to which Vahad loved but on total abstiner 
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A Message to American Business 





e 








N four years of war, many 

things have happened in Great 

Britain that I am quite sure you 

will be interested in hearing 
about. 

“Some wonderful things have hap- 
pened in advertising, through war 
conditions, and I want to touch on 
some of those things, that you may 
be prepared for the conditions that 
will probably arise as the war goes 
on. In the last four years the busi- 
ness men of Great Britain have 
learned more concerning the import- 
ance of building good-will through 
advertising than they did in forty 
years preceding the war. 

“In considering business conditions 
n England you must bear in mind 
that ONE-HALF OF ALL THE MEN 
IN ENGLAND BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF 18 AND 51 ARE IN MILITARY 
OR NAVAL SERVICE. That means 
ONE-THIRD of our entire male popu 
lation, from the infants in the cradle 
to the extremely o!d 

“You must bear in mind that 5,000, 
000 British women who never worked 
hnetore nave volun 


+ #411 


o fill the places of 





iy gone to Work 
men at the front 
Hundreds of our women are work 
n factories making TNT a work t 





ng 
nat 








ruins the hair and turns the skin 
vellov thus sacrificing their beauty 
for the rest of their lives for t 
sake of Britain and freedom We 
ive only one business in England 
and that is to win the war We are 
all concentrated on that one thing 


even to the boys and girls 


“You would think under such cor 


ditions, with as many men in active 
ervice, in proportion to population, 
is you would have if you had 18, 
000,000 men in uniform you would 
think under such conditions that re 
tail business would be bound to be 
bad And yet business is wonderfully 
good. You American business men are 
now ! muc tne same position as 
were the Britis businessmen at the 
end « their first year of war You 
ire vondering what will be the ef 

t ) ere ng selective service 

‘ ire nticipating restrictions or 

ir business--and I want to tell you 
some of our experiences so you ¢ 
profit by them 

epartment stores ot any 

country, sua reflect the state of 
trace The profits of the twelve 
eading London department stores 
luring the period of war were as fol 
ows: I year 1914-15, profits $4, 


1916-17 


950.000: 








$5. 575.000 In the Provinees the pro 
fits of the nine leading stores were: 
1918-15, $750,000; 1915-16, $945,000 
1916-17, $1,150,000 

“In the who sale trade, the sever 
largest British houses increased their 
protits from $3,429,000 in 1914 15 to 
$5,885,000 in 1916-17. In the grocery 
trade, our leading chain-store firm 
made a profit of $2,31 55 in 1916-17 
and increased it to $3,736,000 in 1917 


18, the latter figure being $1,000,000 
per annum over their average for the 
previous five years. Lest you should 
think this is profiteering, I will tell 
you that the turn-overs justify such 
profits, and further, the British Gov- 


ernment has recently declared there 


The Lesson of British Experience 


From an Address made in New York by Mr. Val Fisher, London Publisher, Member London Chamber of Commerce, Associate Member American 


Chamber of Commerce in London 


wus no profiteering Trade is good, 


abnormally good in England, because 


never befor n its history have there 
been so many workers per thousand 
populaiion—never before has the 


t f th 


wealth ofl e country been so evenly 


distributed 





* experience of Britain’s retail 
stores contains in object lesson 
which should not be lost on the busi 
ness men of America. During the 
first few months of the war, many 
store cut down their advertising 
But Selfridge did not. He did not 
skip a single day He used all the 
space the papers would allow him to 
use and has continued to do so. The 
result w fridge’s profits 


the war were 
second, $750, 


hird year, $1, 


$573,000; 
000, and 
125,000 
“Another London store, 
ger than Selfridge’s at the 
the war, decided to cut down its ad 
vertising, and did so until they saw 


their mistake, and the result is shown 





much lar 
start of 


in their returns. This store’s profits 
for the first year of the war were 
$1,546,000; for the second year, $1, 
000,000; and for the third year, $1, 
175,000 From the 
place among London stores, in volume 
of business and profits, at the start 
of the war, Selfridge has climbed to 
SECOND place as the result of his 
continuous advertising, and he would 
be FIRST to-day, had not the war 


prevented huilding additions to his 


fourth or fifth 


store 

“British manufacturers who have 
not a dollar’s worth of merchandise to 
sell, whose entire plants are em- 
ployed on Government work, are keep- 
ing their advertising continuously be- 
fore the public, because while they 
are perfectly willing to turn their 
profits over to the Government, while 
they are perfectly willing for the sake 
of winning the war to have their fac- 
tories commandeered and their nor- 
mal business completely stopped, yet 
they are not willing to sacrifice their 
good-will; they are not willing to 
have their names or their products 
forgotten. 

“And so they continue their adver- 
tising, continue building their good- 
will, so that when the war shall be 
won there will be an immediate de- 
mand for the billions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise that’ their 
greatly enlarged factories will then 
turn out. 

“This is a time when every manu 
every business man, should 


Good-will cannot be 


facturer, 
look ial ahead 
built in a day, ‘ven by advertising 
The war will not last always. We 
mistake of being 
unprepared for war; it is almost as 
great and serious a mistake to be 
UNPREPARED FOR PEACE. 

“What are you going to do witl 
your acres and acres of 
tory space now employed in the mak 
ing of War Products all over Am 
erica, if you don’t build good-will 
now for the goods you are going to 
make when the war is won? How are 
you going to keep the smoke coming 
out of your factory chimneys after 
peace is declared, if you don‘t keep 
your name constantly before the 
public now, and build a demand for 


nave all seen tne 


1 . 
eniar ged fac 





your peace-time products that will 
insure a_ satisfactory business the 
minute you stop making munitions or 
other war supplies? 

“The war has taught the manufac 
turers and business men of Britain 
that advertising is not only the least 
expensive way to sell goods, but that 
it also has the far more important 
on of BUILDING GOOD-WILL 

a good-will whose benefits, especi- 
ally in critical times, can hardly be 
British business men have 
also learned that advertising can be 
used in time of war to stop the sale 
of their goods, and at the same tire 
retain and even increase the good 
will of the public. In a few cases 
British corporations have 
when it was too late, and after irre 
vocable damage was done, that ad- 
vertising would have saved them. 

“Moreover, you Americans must not 
forget your opportunities for for- 
eign trade. Millions of people in 
Great Britain and France and Italy 
ind Central and South America will 
be looking to you for American-made 
goods when the war is over. Those 
of you who are best prepared, those 
of you whose good-will is most firmly 
established, will reap the greatest 
benefit. 

“From the outbreak of the war 
sritish business men clearly recogniz 
ed their duty to their country and its 
fighting men It was essential that 
they should strain every nerve to keep 
the trade of the country as near 
possible during the war 
and it is just as essential that when 
peace comes they must be prepared to 
keep every factory working at full 
pressure and to find employment for 
every employable unit. It is only by 
such methods that Britain can pay for 
ier share of the war. 

is to gain as much 


tunct 








measured. 


realized 
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normal as 





“No nation stan 
commercia from the war as does 
America In Great Britain the per 
apita income is $236, and the per 
capita debt $589; in the United State 








your per capita income Is $602, anc 
your per capita debt is $63 

“As you gentlemen know, I have 
been interested in fostering Anglo 


American trade for many years. And 
I want to warn your manufacturing 
/ 


ind export houses that NOW is the 
time to prepare for peace. I find 
tendency here to neglect preparations 
for export trade until peace has 
been declared There could not be i 
greater mistake. Now is not the time 
to export, but most emphatically now 
IS the time to lay your plans and 
pu d pood-will 


“Through a long experience w 
Anglo-American trade I know that 
nost of the failures made by British 

exporting to this country 
American houses exporting to 
Great Britain, have 
through the lack of adequately un 


1 ng the temperaments of the 


nouses 


+ 


come abou 


pub 





n the two countries. 
ott * se are times of rapid and tre 
mendous change. No man can rest 


on his laurels 


Those who were lead 
ers last year, those who are leaders 
now in their respective 
lines, may be surpassed next year by 
far-secing, efficient and THOR- 
OUGHLY PREPARED competitors 
who have laid their plans a long way 
in advance.” 


business 
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Accent on the Canadian 


A Wave of Popular Interest in Canadian Publications is 
Coming. Get the new Canadian Courier, the Illustrated 
Paper that brings the West to the East and both to the 
Middle by Interesting Everybody Independent of Party 
Politics. 


Head-Line Features for Our Two October Issues: 


RCHIBALD MacMECHAN comes back, fresh as an airship 
An the dawn, with good-natured jibes at Ontarioans who 

would get lost in Halifax, and a descriptive challenge to 
all and sundry to a Cook’s Tour of “Nova Scarcity.” Photo 
illustrations. 


RISONER .Five-One-Eleven. A powerful three-part fact 
story, being the experiences of the author, Trooper Donald 
Harry Laird, 4th C.M.R., on the Ypres salient, in German hos- 
pitals and prison camps. New light on the character of the 
modern Hun as he actually is, by one who knows his ugliness 
at first-hand. Trooper Laird’s story is fascinatingly cruel in 
some of its details; written in a good-natured manly way. Be- 
ginning in the October 26th issue. Drawings by T. W. McLean. 
AWSON solves the mystery of H.M.S. Antinous; last instal- 
ment of the Lost Naval Papers, by Copplestone. From 
previous instalments you never would guess the villain. Dawson 
knew. This sleuth of the Secret Service will be back again 
shortly in a new set. of alluring short stories. 


FTER Union Government—what? An article by the editor 
sketching a new active front for our political armies of 
the future. Most of the clear Grits and nearly half the old 
Tories will disagree with this. Even the U. G. may have its 
doubts. 
IVING Portraits of Front-line Canadians and Others, by 
+“ a Canadian at the front. The portrait in our October 26 
Women’s Section will be a life-like study of beautiful Made- 
leine, the French refugee. By T. M. Grover. 
NX DE BERTRAND LUGRIN, of Victoria, B.C., has a knack 
4 ‘- of making a young girl tell a quietly ridiculous story about 
herself, seen at its best in Camouflage, issue of October 12. 
Mago penetrative sketchy articles by Macdougall Hay, who 
in a small Ontario town thinks things out for himself 
that immensely please other people 
*STELLE M. KERR, Canadian Courier women’s editor, now 
a V.A.D. war-chauffeuse in France, continues her self- 
illustrated word pictures of women at war behind the lines. 
The Dusty Highroad is the next. 
\ EN Who Buck Things Up—Beginning a short series personal 
sketches of Canadians who are takiny hold of new forces 
in the world’s work. By Augustus Bridle. 
pee G. BAYNE, of Melville, Sask., in a personal sketch 
i 


of the Lady of the Out-of-Doors, with unconventional photo- 
graphs. 


7 


A CANADIAN artist’s impressions of the world’s premiere suf- 
44 fragist, E. Wyly Grier, in a charming first-hand description 
of Mrs. Pankhurst. 

HE Music Editor’s opinions of Grand Opera compared with 

Moving Pictures. How tht screen has stolen a march on 

the score-maker. 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE PAPER THAT TAKES YOU OUT OF 
THE RUT AND HELPS TO MAKE YOU GLAD YOU ARE A 
CANADIAN. 


Only One Dollar ($1.00) per year---26 issues. | Address all orders 


CANADIAN COURIER, "sc" TORONTO 


OURIER 
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What the Last Victory 
Loan Meant to 
Canada 


Continued from page 48 


make purchases for his family, is helped 
to do so. In short, last year’s Victory 
Loan has become the working capital of 
the nation. 

The immense amount of money in cir- 
culation has kept everybody busy. At 
the very basis of our present unusual! 
prosperity lies the financial situation. 
It is important that the country should be 
prosperous; it is vitally important that 
we should have sufficient money to finance 
our contirued prosecution of the war. The 
Victory Loan has meant these two things 
to Canada. While Canada is earning big 
money through the effect of the loan, that 
money is paying our expenditure in the 
war. The individuals of Canada, by their 
production of goods and by their services, 
are really earning the cost of the war and 
much more besides. Suppose for a mom- 
ent that we had no industries in this 
country. It is because we have indus- 
tries, because we have agricultural pro- 
ducts, because we have the services of our 
people that we are able to finance our nart 
in the war. Money is only a symbol, 
representing value for work done by the 
Canadian people. 

As to the national debt, I do not believe 
there is a country in the world that has 
put forth such a war effort as Canada 
whose national debt has been increased by 
as little as ours. Supposing Canada at 
the end of this war had a national debt 
of $1,000,000,000. We had something like 
$300,000,000 before the war. This would 
mean an interest of say $75,000,000 per 
year, which does not seem very large 
when one considers our total revenue this 
present year of $270,000,000. The 
United States, after the Civil War, had a 
debt of $3,000,000,000 with a population 
of 30,000,000. They had continuous and 
heavy immigration and their national 
debt was actually wiped off. After this 
war is over there will be coming into this 
country many people from Europe and 
United States. In fact, Canada must put 
forth an effort to ensure that immigration 
Then the national debt will be a disap- 
pearing quantity. Our strength lies in 
our great resources. The world must 
have our agricultural products, our tim- 
ber, steel and so forth and it must come 
to us for them. 


The Czecho Slovaks 
Who They Are and What They Want 


( WING to their having formed the 
nucleus of an army which may eventually 
make Russia again a factor to be considered 
in the war the Czecho Slovaks have recently 
been given considerable prominence in the 
daily press. In the Pall Mall Gazette 
Vladimir Nosek, Secretary of the Czech Press 
Bureau gives some accounts of their history 
and their national aims. He says: 
The recent declaration, by which Great 
Britain so generously and explicitly recog- 


nized the efforts of the Czecho-Slovaks as an 
Allied nation, forms not only the guarante: 
and charter of liberty for ourselves, but is 
also an assurance that the Allies are clearly 
conscious of the necessity of the break-up of 
Austria for the welfare of future humanity 
The Czecho-Slovaks, or simply Czechs (pro 
nounce Tchecks), inhabit a compact territory 
right in the centre between the Baltic and the 
Adriatic. The term comprises seven million 
of Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and three million Slovaks, who speak a dialect 
of Czech, in Northern Hungary. Surrounded 
by high mountains and deeply wedged in be- 
tween Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, 
Czecho-Slovaks form a veritable fortress, and 
the most Western Slav outpost. Throughout 
their history they had to defend themselves 
against German and Magyar onslaughts, and 
to-day, being the most 
letermined the 


the 


advanced and the most 


of 


de non-German nations of 
Central Europe, they form a real menace to 
Germany. 

Being Slavs by race, like the Russians, 
oles, and Serbs, and regarding Austria- Hun- 


since I 





gary, who 620 dominated them and de- 
prived them of independence and liberty, as 
their deadly enemy, the Czecho-Slovaks sided 
whole-heartedly with the Allies since the be- 
ginning of the war. Czech leaders were impri- 
soned by Austria, Czech soldiers in the Aus- 
trian Army surrended wholesale whenever op- 
portunity offered itself, and the Czecho- 
Slovaks in the lied countries volunteered 
to fight against the Central Powers. 

Che task of organizing Czecho-Slovak forces 
in the Allied countries, and in the first place 
1e 350,000 Czecho-Slovak prisoners war 
who voluntarily surrendered to Russia, Serbia, 
and Italy, fell to the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council, who have now at last been recognized 
practically the Provisional Government 
Bohemia. It may be said that, without having 
powers of a real Government, 
Slovak National Council 
ed in 








of 








as 


of 
the the Czecho- 
nevertheless succeed 
a considerable army in France, 


raising 


Italy, and especially in Russia. It w b 
remembered that France issued a_ decree 
authorizing the formation of an 


autonomous 
ler the political dir- 


Czecho-Slovak Army, un¢ 


tior f the National 





ec of 1 Council, in December, 
1917, and Italy in April, 1918. 1 the Czecho- 
Slovak troops (in Russia, France, and Italy). 


greatly exceeding 100,000 men, form a single 


irmy with headquarters in France 

The bulk of this army has been recruited 
from among Czecho-Slovak prisoners of war 
in Russia. Unfortunately, when we succeed- 








ed in organizing two whole divisions in Russia 
ist year, after great efforts and under trem 
endous difficulties, Russia collapsed. It was 
then (in February, 1918) decidedly by Pro 
fessor Masaryk, who at that time was in 
Russia, that this army should be transported 
to Franes Unaffected by Bolshevism, the 
Czecho-Slovaks had only one desire—to assist 
to the victory of the Allies. The Bolsheviks 
at first granted them free passage to Vlad 

vostok, but later they yielded to German 








intrigues and attempted to destroy our army 
with the help of German and Magyar ex- 
1} 





prisoners he Czecho-Slovaks, however, held 
their own, dé “ated the Bolsheviks, and occu- 
pied the Volga region in East European 


Russia and the whole trans-Siberian railway 
Thereby they induced and enabled the Allies 
to intervene in a, which no doubt 
prove of the greatest importance, not only for 
the salvation and regerleration of Russia, but 
also for the victory of the Allied cause. 

The international position Bohemia will 


will 


Russi 


ot 


be very advantageou Bohemia is economi- 
cally rich and self-supporting, with strong 
geographic frontiers. Since she will border 
on Poland in the North, with whom she will 
conclude a close alliance, she will have an 
outlet to the sea in Danzig. Austria and 
Hungary will become small States of little 


value for Germany, 


and will be placed into a 


hopeless strategic position in view of the 
Alliance of Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greater 
Rumania in the South. There is no doubt 


that Bohemia will be a thoroughly democratic 
and absolutely anti-German State on whom 


the Allies will always be able to rely. The 
downfall of .Austria will mean an end of 
reaction, autocracy, and racial tyranny in 
Central Europe. It will mean the definite 


victory of the principles of justice and demo- 
cracy for which the Allies are fighting in this 
war. 
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- the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clockd 
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| 
HIS war is a race against time. Every 
minute counts. The good alarm 
clock is a practical, economical, time- 
saving tool—the kind you need these 
days. 
° . 
Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
| La Salle, IL. U.S.A Facteries at Peru, Ill 
=e MOUNT ROBSON 
~ (13,068 ft) 
Canadian Northern Rockies 
The highest known 
peak in Canada 
West of Edmonton the prairie con- 
tinues, then it becomes rougher, until 
the haze-clothed mountains loom up 
in the distance. Striking the river 
here, we ascend the Athabasca for 
miles, passing through Jasper Park 
and Yellowhead Pass, where we cross 
the Great Divide—the main ridge. 
Beyond, picking up the Fraser, we 
follow its upper reaches to Mount 
Robson, thence skirting the Canoe and 
Albreda Rivers, which in turn are 
succeeded by the North and Main 
Thompson Rivers, until we reach the 
Fraser at Lytton, from where we 
cross and_ re-cross, hugging its 
mighty and picturesque banks 
through to Vancouver. Nowhere in 
the journey of over 700 miles from 
the gateway to the Rockies clear 
through to the Pacific does it grow 
monotonous, or time hang heavily, so 
insistent are the attractions which 
a flash past the windows of the com- 
Typical of the river sear encet = ae aamuaton and fortable Observation Cars. 
CANADIANS SHOULD KNOW CANADA, AND PARTICULARLY ITS NEW 
TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE, CANADIAN NORTHERN, The People’s Road. 
Descriptive matter, lowest fares and information—any C.N.R. Agent, or write General 
Passenger Department, Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg 
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The Car that 


Supplies 
Your Every 


Need 





OU are looking for a car for business 

and private use; one that meets your 
every requirement. Not necessarily an 
expensive and high-priced car, but one 
that is comfortably upholstered, properly 
fitted up throughout, and yet in keeping 
with the demand for economy. 


You are looking for an all-season car. 


More Than 1100 Why not buy a Ford? 


Cpe A Ford Sedan is what you need—the 
ideal car for family use and suitable for 
all requirements of business, professional 
and social life. 

Service Stations 

in Canada Runabout - - - $660 
Touring - - - - 690 
Coupe - - - - - 875 
Sedan - - - - 1075 


One-Ton Truck - - 750 


F. 0. B. FORD, ONTARIO 





Ford Motor Company of Canada, Linite« 


Ford - Ontario 
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Could Build 50,000 | 
Airplanes | 
| 


But the U.S. Won’t—They Could Not Be 
Used! 


‘Unto the 
least of 


these” 


[ie United States is now turning out 
airplanes rapidly, and in the course of 
in article in “Collier’s Weekly,” Lucian | 
Cary predicts that it is now quite possible | 
to turn out 50,000 battle planes between 
now and June 1, 1919. a doubts, however, 





imbitious program will be followed | ° ° 
hecause “the arms cannot use that RIVET your eyes on this picture 
umber.” The difficulty is one that no lay > 
mcncregpsenetl ageing ensigns ape ot ge Apr of a Belgian mother and 
the transporting across the ocean nor the child, until you feel the full horror 
I ? of Tr 4 r { I . . 
Ly: of the situation! Thousands of 
Everybody knows now that the origina these orphans, dying of starvation, 
progr: of the Ai r¢ ’roduction Board ° =, ° 
gt tr gare are erat rn ae might now be living in comfort 
na I gram lying wenty tnousand < 
irplanes over the German lines within our and plenty, had their soldier 
t year "e < I 1 : 
L ear was t DOY aream t was based . 
desire. ft had no relation to fects; no | fathers not flung themselves into 
ee oe eee m.. eo : the breach when the Hun invaded 
ve bu fifty ousand airplanes ir it 
r that has just passed and it would | Belgium. 
ve req ed more than fifty thousand te ‘ ‘ 
ities engg Raced tr tages yx steel The fathers died to save us. Are we going to let the orphans starve? 
wenty iousand e German Ky } g g 
eg oll have : pped them - d if we Conditions are simp!y ghastly. The United States loans to the Belgian 
could ave snipped them we ‘ouldant nave ° ° ° 
aio 3 sta nly And ot ; aaa wom Pa . Government finance the general relief work, but this only provides a bowl 
hem we couldn’t have landed them. Three of soup and two pieces of bread to each person per day. 
uadrons of fiyers--and there are eighteen 7. . - 
machines to a squadren—require a field What is that for a growing child ? The Canadian Bureau in Brussels 
early a mile long in which to land safely will administer funds, and provide 
Milow sixty machines to = field. which is a The Slaughter of the Innocents . on ae 
llov y machines to a Held, which 16 . ‘ means for getting the ailing children 
eas 4s ay “< thire Gf a square mile to is less terrible than what is now into Holland and into orphanages 
i field. t would require more than tnre¢ r Ss . 
indred fields to land twenty thousand occurring in Belgium—practically a where they can be saved from a 
niachines more that ‘ og square whole generation of the Belgian hideous death. 
niles of level space just behin« the front P . ° ° 
ines. Perhaps you knuw something about nation in the grip of Consumption, Before you sit down to another 


eveling larc by the square mile. Perhaps Rickets and other ills all directly meal, do SOMETHING for the 
you can .nagine tne size of this job--tne 
job of finding places tor oie than three 
hundred uwew landing fields in addition to 
those the Allies are now sug in France, 


ind leveling them olf But even if you 
on’t know much about leveling land or the 
ivailable terrain you can guess the truth. 
[he truth is there is an ultimate check on 
irkening the sky with airplanes which 


not the tonnage of our ships or the capa- 


due to insufficient nourishment. Belgian children. ....0 


Make re payable and send contributions to 


ty of our shops or the supply of spruce, (Registered under the War Charities Act) is 
but landing fields. . 

If it weren’t for landing fields, we could to your Local Committee, or to 
eventually drep a bomb to every square yard 
of Germany. If it weren’t for that, we Headquarters: 59 St. Peter St., Montreal. 
could joyfully adopt the grandiose scheme ‘ : y 
pre ont d to the pe Do of a column and a Ontario Branch, Belgian Relief Fund, 95KingSt., Toronto 
half in this morning’s New York “Times,” : 


tne scheme of W. H. Workman, American 
representative of the Handle,-Page Com- 
pany. The scheme is to build 10,000 giant 
Handley-Page bombing machines, each 


LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING 


For Husbands and Wives 
By Dr. William J. Robinson 





EO They mend all leaks instantly 
= in ay" te ware, hot pper, brass, cookin 











equipped with four Liberty motors, fly 

them across the Atlantic by way of the PARTIAL TABLE OF 
Azores, and blow the Germans out of Ger- cB, them a eee dar, coment of iveh"ADy une can Use 4 CONTENTS 
many next spring. It is theoretically fea - Houseboid necessity. Millions in use. Send for sample package, 10s. revention of Conception. 

’ 4 ‘omplete pkg, asst. sizer 2dc postpaid. Art« wanted y y Chi 
sible to fly across the Atlantic—although COLLETTE MFG. CO.. Dept. M, Collingwood. u + a ge tyr — one: ae Sua 
producing, say, 20,000 pilots capable of mak- ill it Lead to Immorality? 

Reg . Is it Injurious? 
ing the trip is a large order. And the cost - 


. es Produces Sterility. 
well, suppose it did cost another $640,- WE BUY $2.00 Value Would It Lead to Excess? 


000,000, what does money matter? But after for $1.00 Preventing Birth by Geniuses. 


that it ‘would be necessary to level off land- OLD FALSE TEETH ; Venereal Diseases. 


ng places in France for 10,000 giant four- The Best, Safest and Most Harmless Means. 












Don’t matter if broke > pa $25 
: alt 
motor. six-man machines, in addition to all Meee lc eye toy ~ D Ge “tt 11 VER Pl ATINE M ss eae tala 
the leveling we are now doing. And that’s AND DENTAL GOLD. Ws Bie ggpre-ng Seago FREDERICK D. GOODCHILD, - 7$R¢n¥s 
a y - Es ‘ and hold g ee tat aabeare daniel f r seditueaiaie 
not — ble--not this winter. It is a mean ring, ke E 





little fact to present in the face of so hand- Mazer’s Tooth Specialties 
Dept. 117 < th Street. E adel) s. Pa., U.S 


CVOLPEEK ‘y = KEATING’S 


THE POWER OF THE |) aus sree rae seam (gy, POWDER 


<ome a theory. But it is a fact. 


























ld Weather is approaching 
or a , . Don’t throw away your Potsand Pans. “Vol-Peck” , . 8 ica seams alebe Genes 
\ striking pt litical art icle will will mend Graniteware, Tin, Aluminum, etc., intwo F them quickly, surely, witt 
7 . ‘ minutes without tools. Always keep it inthe house. KEATING’ Ss POWDER 
appear In the November issue. At dealers or from us, postpaid, 15 cents. 4 Sold by all Grocers an d Druggists ix 
Vol-Peek Mig. Co., Box 2024, Montreal, Can. { — 
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The Important Work of the Magazines 


HE part they are playing in Britain 
explained by man who is in charge 
of the publicity of the National 
War Savings Committee and under whose 
leadership $40,000,000,000 has been raised. 
George A. Sutton, managing director for 
Lord Northcliffe’s publications, has writ- 
ten an interesting article for the Editor 
and Publisher, N.Y., on the work of the 
3ritish periodicals. If we are not misin- 
formed Mr. Sutton is a Canadian by 
birth. He is now devoting the whole of 
his time to the work of winning the war. 
In 1917, at the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he took up the entire 
publicity activities of the National War 
Savings Committee. Under his leadership 
more than $40,000,000,000 have been rais- 
ed in war loans. By the use of well- 
directed advertising campaigns, all paid 
for by the Government, his Committee is 
now raising an average of $25,000,000 a 
week for war work. He writes: 

The way in which periodicals and maga- 
zines in Great Britain have maintained, 
and in many cases increased, their circu- 
lation during the war, is striking testi- 
mony to their stability. The old criticism 
that periodicals are ephemeral in charac- 
ter has been entirely overcome by the fact 
that after nearly four years of war they 
are as strong and‘as flourishing as ever, 
despite increased prices, much smaller 
papers, and depleted staffs to produce 
them. 

English periodicals and magazines, of 
course, are read very largely by the men 
in the services, and there has been a big 
demand for them in France, Egypt, 
Salonica, and other places. 

There is a big future for home periodi- 
cals and magazines after the war. In 
some cases the public taste may change, 
but whatever developments there may be 
in this direction will no doubt be met by 
the enterprising publisher. 

One effect above all others has stood out 
during the war—whatever the price of the 
periodicals and magazines, whatever the 
size, people will have them. 


BOLD STROKE WINS 


I remember that when war broke out 
we did what was considered a somewhat 
daring thing. During the first week or 
two of the war we spent some twenty 
thousand pounds on advertising two publi- 
cations devoted to the war. They are in 
existence, as strong as ever, to-day. This 
was at a time of great general uncertain- 
ty, but it was a bold stroke that met great 
success. 

Like every other business in this coun- 
try, that of publishing has been inter- 
rupted by the effects of the war, and to as 
great an extent as any. Nobody com- 
plains, however, of the drastic restrictions 
that have been necessary. Everybody 
realizes that sacrifices have to be made 
in order to help in the war. 

When it is remembered that ships are 
very badly needed for the conveyance of 
food, munitions, and troops, it is unneces- 
sary to growl about a paper shortage. It 
would be unpatriotic. 

The British Government, however 
realizes the enormous power of the press, 
and, while it was absolutely necessary 
to divert ships from the paper and pulp 
business, it is fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the press as an essential war 
weapon. 

Thanks to the established policy of al- 
ways keeping good stocks of paper, pub- 


lishers in Britain have not suffered so 
seriously by short supplies as the drastic 
cut in imports would seem to indicate. 
The English press to-day, despite the 
curtailment of paper, stands higher in 
the appreciation of the Government and 
the public than at any prior time. It 


must be remembered that, under the 
Paper Restrictions Order, only 16 per 
cent. of the quantity purchased in 1914 


is available for publishers at the present 
time. But the resourcefulness of the pub- 
lishers has met all difficulties by meas- 
ures which a few years ago would have 
appeared impossible. 

At first, the statement that only 16 per 
cent. of the 1914 quantity of paper is now 
available would seem to indicate that cir- 
culations had suffered terribly. Nothing 
of the sort. There are more copies of 
journals being issued now than at any 
time prior to the war. This has been 
achieved by cautious and careful manage- 
ment. Sizes of all journals are, indeed, 
small. Waste of all descriptions has been 
reduced to practically nil. To-day there 
are no fancy “circulations.” Every copy 
now issued is to order only. 

RAISED SELLING PRICE 

Prices of all labor and materials neces- 
sary for printing—and in particular it 
applies to paper—have soared to heights 
almost undreamed of. To meet these costs 
it has been necessary to raise the selling 
price of almost every journal. The public, 
however, do not mind the extra outlay. 
They insist upon having their reading 
matter. 

As a result of nearly four years of war 
conditions, there is no doubt that the 
periodicals and magazine groups of pub- 
lications in the British Isles have reached 
a point of much greater importance than 
they ever before experiencad. 

Until the outbreak of the war, competi- 
tion among publishers of these journals 
to secure circulation was as keen as that 
which existed among rivals in any other 
group. For a few months after the war 
began this competition was still very pro- 
nounced, but as time went on a deeper 


interest was shown in the reasons for 


the war and its object, this competition 
was more or less suspended. The public, 
apart from the exciting news published in 
the newspapers, automatically turned at- 
tention to those publications which dealt 
more fully with the objects of the war, 
from the point of view of the enemy 
Powers as well as that of the Allies. 

The publications that concentrate upon 
these absorbing subjects were the periodi- 
cals and magazines; and there is no doubt 
that these publications have provided 
more information in this direction than 
any other group. 


SUPPLEMENTAL READING 

This is as it should be. Periodicals and 
magazines form essential and supplemen- 
tary reading matter to the news, and are 
persued with the closest attention and 
care. The public appreciate the merits 
of all subjects dealt with in them. This 
applies in a pronounced degree to all 
articles dealing with the war. 

It may be said that the periodical and 
magazine press is one of the strongest 
journalistic forces in the war. This is 
proved by the fact that the demand for 
such publications in this country is so 
great. But for the compulsory restric- 
tion in paper supplies, there is not the 
least doubt that their sales would be in- 
finitely greater tnan they are. 

As a medium for war propaganda, pe- 
riodicals and magazines have reached a 
very high and important level. They 
form a vital channel of communication be- 
tween Government and people, through 
which the different war aims of al] the 
fighting countries can be thoroughly cir- 
culated. These publications are bought 
by the average person to read quietly and 
to study the arguments closely. The 
articles have a more impressive and con- 
vincing effect for that reason. 

Editors in this country have spared no 
efforts to make their readers understand 
why the war came about, and why the 
Allies have got to beat Germany. The 
real spirit of Britain is, perhaps, reflected 
more thoroughly in the pages of these 
journals than in any other group 


Sailors Will Boycott Germany 


Men of the Seas Will Vent Their Hatred 
After the War 


_ merchantmen who are facing the 
peril of the submarine and who are 
subjected to the worst phases of Hun fright- 
fulness are conceiving a hate for every- 
thing German that runs deep. The sailors 
are planning out of the depths of their 
hatred a form of vengeance that will go on 
for years afte: the war is ended. There will 
be an organized opposition on the high 
seas to German: and German goods, an 
opposition that will prevai] in spite of 
treaties and in defiance of force. The hate 
that has brewed among the men of the sea 
will dog the heels of German trade for a 
generation at least. So declares H. G. Wells 
in the account of an interview that he pub- 
lishes with Havelock Wilson, president of 
the British Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union. 

Havelock Wilson outlined to Mr. Wells 
what would be the practical outcome of the 
disgust which the German submarine and 
commerce-raiding campaigns have roused in 
the hearts of sailors the world over, a hor- 
ror no less abiding and obstinate than any 
other of the elemental emotions of the 


mariner. His interviewer thus repeats it: 

“We are going to boycott German goods,” 
he told me, “as well as ships and men. Any 
ship with any German goods on board will 
be a tainted ship, and it will neither 
nor unload nor get coal if we can prevent 
it. In a little while we shall have things 
so arranged that before coal starts for any 


sail 


coaling station in the world we shall be 
sure that it is not going to coal a German 
sbip.” 

“How much of this will you be able to 
carry out?” I asked. 

“Every bit of it,” said Mr. Havelock 
Wilson. “However the war ends, whatever 
treaties they make - you don’t realize 


the passion in it—the_ strength of will 

He began to tell me story after story 
they were. familiar enough, except that his 
passion colored them~ of murders, deliber- 
ate drownings, the mockery of wounded and 
dying men, that has made the U-boat and 
the German name loathed wherever seamen 
gather. “D’you think men are going to 
forget that?” he asked. “Or that... .?” 

“And there is to be no peace?” 

“Not while Germany is an Empire~ not 
while she clings to militarism. No!” 
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J) HAT is the difference between some men you know and others known to you? 

Why are some men earning $3,000 a year and some $30,000? You can’t put it 

down to heredity or better early opportunities, or even better education. What, 

then, is the explanation of the stagnation of some men and the elevation and progress of 


others? 


We are reminded of a story. A railroad man, born in Canada, 
was revisiting his home town on the St. Lawrence River. He 
wandered up to a group of old-timers who sat in the sun 
basking in blissful idleness. “Charlie,” said one of the old 
men, “they tell me you are getting $20,000 a year,” “Some- 
thing like that,” said Charlie. “Well, all I’ve got to say, 
Charlie, is that you’re not worth it.” 


A salary of $20,000 a year to these do-nothing men was in- 
credible. Not one of the group had ever made as much as 
$2,000 a year, and each man in the company felt that he was 
a mighty good man. 


Charlie had left the old home town when he was a lad. He 
had got into the mill of bigger things. He developed to be a 
good man, a better man, the best man for certain work. His 


specialized education, joined to his own energy and labor sent 
him up, up, up. To put it in another way: Charlie had always 
more to sell, and the world wanted his merchandise—brain, 
skill and ability. Having more to sell all the time, he got 
more pay all the time. 


Charlie could have stayed in the old home town; could have 
stagnated like others; could have been content with commen 
wages. In short, Charlie could have stayed with the common 
crowd at the foot of the ladder. But Charlie improved him- 
self and pushed himself, and this type of man the Goddess of 
Fortune likes to take by the hand and lead onward and upward. 
Almost any man can climb higher if he really wants to try. 
None but himself will hold him back. As a matter of fact, 


the world applauds and helps those who try to climb the lad- 
der that reaches towards the stars. 


The bank manager in an obscure branch in a village can get 
out of that bank surely and swiftly, if he makes it clear to 
his superiors that he is ready for larger service and a larger 
sphere. The humble retailer can burst the walls of his small 
store, just as Timothy Eaton did, if he gets the right idea and 
follows it. It is not a matter of brain or education so much 
as of purpose joined to energy and labor. The salesman or 
manager or bookkéeper or secretary can lift himself to a 
higher plane of service and rewards if he prepares himself 
diligently for larger work and pay. The small manufacturer, 
the company director, the broker—all can become enlarged in 
the nature of their enterprise and in the amount of their in- 
come—by resolutely setting themselves about the task of grow- 
ing to be bigger-minded men. 


Specialized information is the great idea. This is what the 
world pays handsomely for. And to acquire specialized in- 
formation is really a simple matter, calling for the purposeful 
and faithful use of time. This chiefly. 


One does not have to stop his ordinary work, or go to a 
university, or to any school. One can acquire the specialized 
information in the margin of time which is his own—in the 
after-hours of business. Which means: If a man will read the 
right kind of books or publications, and make himself a serious 
student at home, in his hours—the evening hours or the early 
morning hours—he can climb to heights of position and pay 
that will dazzle the inert comrades of his youth or day’s work. 


F business—BUSINESS—is your chosen field of work, we counsel you to read each week 
THE FINANCIAL POST. It will stimulate you mentally. It will challenge you to further 
studious effort. It will give you glimpses intothe world of endeavor occupied by the captains 


of industry and finance. 


With the guidance of the POST, and with its wealth of specialized 


information, you, a purposeful man, aiming to go higher in life and pay, wili find yourself becom- 
ing enlarged in knowledge and ambition, and will be acquiring the bases and facts of knowledge 
which become the rungs of the ladder you climb by. 


It is the first step which costs. 


But this cost is trivial—a single dollar. We offer 


you the POST for four months for a dollar. Surely it is worth a dollar to discover 


how right we are in our argument. 
and pay, sign the coupon below. 


If yoou have the will to go higher in position 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Dept. MM.—143-153 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Continued from page 49 


and ways events are worked for her in- 
terests. Because she is in the centre it 
is very easy for Germany to transport her 
troops from one front to another, while it 
is very difficult for the United States to 
transport munitions and guns and food 
across an ocean 3,000 miles in width. It 


is a conservative statement to say that 
it does not cost Germany one-tenth as 


much to move a cannon from Essen to 
Ypres as it costs the United States to 
move a machine gun from Bridgeport to 
Cambrai and Verdun. 

“Nor must we forget that we are build- 
ing our iron ships with $6 a day labor, 
our wooden ships with $7 a day carpen- 
ters. while Germany is impressing labor- 
ers from Belgium and forcing them to 
work like slaves. Slowly she is starving 
them to death, while pretending to pay 
them seven cents a day for their eighteen 
hours of toil. When one group of men 
breaks down and dies, Germany simply 
forces at the point of the bayonet another 
group to take their places. Brutality, 
savagery, have an enormous advantage 
over civilized States. One wolf is equal 
to a hundred sheep and a thousand lambs. 
Thus far Germany has not lost one inch 
of territory, and this fact must be con- 
sidered when we raise the question as to 
how goes the battle? 

“Tonorant of the real situation, under- 
estimating the peril that is upon the 
United States, some of our citizens never 
tire of telling about our one hundred 
million of people, our two hundred and 
fifty billions of wealth, our possible ten 
millions of soldiers, and upon the basis 
of these considerations they count the war 
ended, and win battles by waving perils 
into thin air. Others say that in a moral 
universe, injustice and cruelty cannot be 
victorious, and that in the nature of the 
case Germany must be beaten, quite for- 
getting that Belgium has been beaten, and 
so have Alsace and Lorraine. It is a 
truism that what has been may be. A just 
God permitted the first republic, Athens, 
to be ruined by her military neighbor, 
Macedonia. The story how the militarism 
of Macedonia brought about the fall of 
Athens, and contributed to dark ages, 
makes up a black page in the history of 
liberty.” 

This is not pessimism. It is the kind 
of information necessary to make us real- 
ize how much is yet to be done. It shows 
the absolute necessity of maintaining and 
increasing our war effort 


insisting 


and 


upon efficiency in the higher commands, 
if we would save lives and shorten the 
war. 


Until March last there was every reason 
for pessimism. Up to then political, 
family clique influences for selfish 
ends stubbornly held control of our fight- 
ing forces. Until then Divisional or 
Corps commanders were not allowed to 
select the men to command their fighting 
brigades. By that time there were scores 
of incompetent, helpless, and therefore, 
dangerous officers in the higher positions. 
Thousands of our men were sacrificed to 


ana 


this damnable system. The same “old 
gang” prevented an Allied command. 
They fought against Foch to the last. 


They went so far that American influence 
had to be brought to bear upon the 
Asquiths. The “old gang” knew that 
Clemenceau-Wilson-Foch would not stand 
for inefficiency. From the moment the 
change took place in March those of us 
who had argued that war was serious 


business on a big scale became optimists. 
Developments show we were right. 

Some writers in the rag-time press 
have called me an “arm chair critic,” ie. 
one who shows the generals where their 
strategy and tactics are wrong and tells 
them what to do. This is something I 
have never been guilty of. Thirty-five 
years’ soldiering and with war as my 
favorite study taught me that only the 
man on the spot should criticise. My 
whole aim has been to back up our army 
and navy by securing for them political 
and other conditions that would ensure 
finding brave, fearless, able political 
leaders, who would find the most capable 
military and naval commanders, give them 
a free hand and make them responsible 


for winning he war, the rest of 
us carrying out their wishes in every 
detail, supporting them with our last 


man and dollar. Concerning strategy, 
however, I am permitted to quote from a 
letter recently received from one of the 
greatest of the British Generals He 
writes: 

e “Personally I never felt really anxious 
about the enemy’s latest offensive. I have 
believed that the lines in the west were 
impenetrable to either side. I still 
hold that view. The Germans have been 
preparing their whole organization for the 
Western front operations in much the 
same sort of way as engineers prepare 
lines to run their locomotives along. The 
Germans are prepared to take on all the 
world in that particular small cockpit. If 
the morale of their armies holds they will 
succeed in this. If it does not, no doubt 
we shall overcome all obstacles. The 
Americans are pouring nearly everything 
into this particular arena. Geographically 
and strategically the weak point of Ger- 
many is the East, not the West; and the 
mode of approach to Berlin is up the 
valley of the Oder. To drive the enemy 
back over the Rhine and move on to Prus- 
sia that way is a prodigious affair. We 
may do it, but it is doing it against the 
rrain of geography. Even now I would 

of the Siberian 


see a developn ent 

move although the distances are enor- 
mous. Possibly, also, if the Americans 
can spare some troops to help the Italians 
we might strike where the weaker partner 
would collapse. The Dardanelles was the 
real way through, but there was not suffi- 
cient conviction in high quarters.” 

All may not agree with his strategy, 
but his army record compels us to treat it 
with greatest respect. Our strongest hops 
in the weakening of 
morale. Napoleon said tha 
value of morale was at 3 to 1, and the 
maintenance of morale in the old days 
was an easy task compared with the nerve 
racking strain on the battlefield, sup 
plemented by the tir raids that are to come 
upon the German cities. 

All this information shows that this is 
a time to increase not to slacken our ef- 
forts in Canada to meet every demand or 
suggestion made upon us by our fighting 
units for men or supplies and the Borden- 
Hughes Canada-Australian combination 
must continue to back up the efforts of 
the group at home which is steadily 
eliminating the idle rich, whom, as Sir 
George Paish recently said in the Statist, 
the British in folly have kept in 
authority while they sported with our re- 
sources as if they were in a gambling 
chamber. Sir George was an optimist in 
1914. He now writes much as I have been 


ct 


sooner 


the Germar 
t in war the 


their 


writing for four years: “As things stand 
at present we shall have grounds for con- 
gratulating ourselves if we are in a posi- 
tion to dictate the requisite kind of peace 
to our adversary. Everybody engaged in 
the conflict should bear in mind that we 
have heaped up such a burden of debt and 
thrown away so much of our trade that 
all our future depends upon the complete 
ness of the victory, and upon securing 
time enough to do everything that may be 
necessary to pay off that debt and to 
recover our trade. We must have at least 
two generations of complete peace if we 
are to escape from the consequences of 
this utterly mismanaged struggle. We 
have to make up for the follies and the 
wickedness that have been committed by 
our idle rich therefore we need a 
very long peace, and a peace that will not 
be disturbed by frequent alarms of im 
pending war. To secure such a peace a! 
example must be made of the wilful and 
guilty breaker of all pledges and all treat- 
ies, and we must be secure in the belief 
that we really have ample time to make 
good all the follies of our rulers.” 


and 


I lyre Globe points out that 1 was mis 
taken in the statement that Hon. Mr. 
Rowell is a director of that newspaper 
This is the first intimation I had that Mr. 
Rowell had resigned. However, I am 
informed that the intimacy between these 
two great forces in public affairs con- 
tinues as strong as ever and there is much 
speculation in Liberal circles over the 
future. The view is expressed that the 
Globe may become the Conservative news 
paper with Mr. Rowel! as leader of the 
Conservative party. At present the 
Advertiser, London, is regarded as the 
daily mouthpiece of Liberal thought in 
Ontario. The Globe, however, is 
strengthening its hold on the religious and 
moral forces in the province. 

The Globe farther accuses me of living 
in a world of brilliant but somewhat dis 
ordered imagination. This is exactly how 
what I have been writing must appeal to 
Mr. Lyon, the editor. He is a theorist; 
lives in the clouds; a leader in social re 
form; a Glasgow 
things in current 
him. He was for a time 
correspondent in France. 


socialist The live 
events do not interest 
Canadian wat 
There he was 


a brilliant success—from the standpoint of 
the “old gang.” Captain Sinclair wh 
was here the other day said he “was most 
popular at Army Headquarters because 
he never asked questions.” Here we at 


last have the explanation of why the Can 
adian public has been so badly served with 
the general news about our own army at 
the front—a grave injustice to a body of 
men, who have had no 
world’s history 

Last month I spoke of the two 
which stood out | 


superior in tne 


papers 


above all others in 


con 








tinuing to demand the immediate retur: 
of Sir Robert Borden and the Ministers 
with him in London, The Globe and 


The Star, Toronto. With the Prime 
Minister was Hon. Mr. Rowell. He had 
not been invited. He represented no 


government department and his presence 
there was strongly opposed by other 
members of the government. Yet these 
papers made no reference to Mr. Rowell 

but concentrated their attack mainly 
on Sir Robert. After showing the very 
great importance to Canada and to ow 
army particularly of having the Prime 
Minister there to defend these interests, 
Mr Rowell was urged to repudiate the 
policy of his organs. He did so at the 
earliest opportunity. All thinking Cana- 
dians will join us in tendering him out 
best congratulations and thanks. 
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I downed it in a gulp or two, and put 


the glass back on the table. Then I pro- A 

ceeded to wipe my mouth with the back 
of my hand, after the approved fashion of 

my environment. 


It was fortunate, at that moment, that 





Strange Adventure of 
Panama Gold Chests 


Continued from page 39 


| 
| 
| 
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saw that it would be unwise to decline it. 
So I swallowed the stuff as a child 
swallows medicine. 








my hand was wel! up in front of my face. Little Fy H 

For as the truth of the whole thing cam: | Miss or our eroes 

home to me, as sharp and quick as an elec- | FN 

tric spark, there must have been a second At times during heavy bombardment the army 
cr two when my role slipped away from CANADA = commissariat becomes so disorganized that ordin- 
— _ ary food is unprocurable for days. 


| HAD, it is true, inwardly fortified my 
self against a draught that would 
prove highly unpalatable. But the taste 
which I now detected, the acrid, un 
mistakable, over-familiar taste was too 
much for my startled nerves. I hid my 
sudden body movement only by means of a 
simulated hiccough. The thing I had un- 
mistakably tasted was chloral hydrate 
They had given me knock-out drops. 

The idea, of a sudden, struck me as be- 
ing so ludicrous that I laughed. The 
mere thought of any such manoeuvre was 
too much for me—the foolish hope that a 
homeopathic little pill of chloral would 
put me under the table, like any shopgir! 
lured from a dance hall! They were try- 
ing to drug me. Drug me, who had taken 
double and triple doses night after night 
as I fought for sleep! 

They were trying to drug me, me who 
on my bad nights had even known the 
narcotic to be forcibly wrested from my 
clutch by those who stood appalled at the 
quantities that my too-inured system 
demanded, and knew only too well that in 
time it meant madness. 

But I remembered, as I saw the three 
nen iring at me, that I still had a role 
to sustain. I knew it would be unwise to 
let those sweet worthies know just how 
the land lay. I enjoyed an advantage 


much too exceptional and much too valu- To Remain Young, flush the bowels regularly with 


able to be lightly surrendered. 
So to all outward signs and appear- | 
ances I let the drug do its work. I care- 
fully acted out my pretended lapse into | 
somnolent indifference. I lost the power 
to co-ordinate; my speech grew inarticu- 
late; my shoulders drooped forward 


across the table edge. I wilted down like PURGATIVE WATER 

a cut dock-weed, until my face lay flat a mild but sure saline purgative which softens the contents of the intestines 
| 
| 


a9) ~ -apeteenerond gs eg called and facilitates their expulsion without causing colic, cramps or discomfort. 


During such times as this the value of a convenient and 
concentrated food that may be carried and handled easily, 
cannot be over-estimated. 


Active Service Chocolate answers 
all the requirements of such a food. 
It is the most nourishing and whole- 
some chocolate manufactured. If you are 
unable to obtain this chocolate 
: in your locality, write us, we 
i, © will see that you get it. 















Sold in 5c. and 25c. sizes, 








Canada Food Board, 
License No. 11-608, 
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Chuck. He rose to his feet as he spoke. On sale everywhere, 25 cents the bottle (except in Far West) 
“Then we got to beat it,” declared the | RIGA PURGATIVE WATER COMPANY _° ~ MONTREAL 
youth named Tony, already on his feet. Andrew Pattison, 508 McGreevy Block, Winnipeg, Sole Agent for Western Provinces 








I could hear him take a deep breath as | = <= 
he stood there. “And the next long nose | - 7 - 


who gives me heart disease like this is if { [ T, i 


goin’ to get five inches o’ cold steel!” 
Detroit, Michigan 


Offers 


Special inducements to out-of-town guests during 
the period of the war. 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
$1.50 up, single, $3 up, double. 


Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique 
Cafateria Grill 











E knelt before me as he spoke, pulled 

back my feet, and ran a knife edge 
along the shoe laces. Then he promptly 
pulled the shoes from my feet. These 
shoes, apparently, he kept in his hand. 
“That'll help anchor ’im, I guess,” I heard 
him remark. 

“Let’s get on the job,” suggested the 
big man, obviously impatient at the delay. 
“If there’s nothin’ but five inches o’ plank 
between us and that gold, let’s get busy!” 

I sat there, with my head on that table 
top so redolent of the soured beverages of 
other days, and listened to them as they 
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Our Batteries are operating on the 


SUBMARINES 











We have the idea that the 
Storage Batteries which are 
good enough for the sub- 
marines may be good 
for your car. 


Before buying that new Bat- 
tery obtain information onthe 


M.S. L. Battery 


Canadian Hart Accumulator 
Company, Limited 
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moved across the room. I listened as they 
passed out and swung the door shut be- 
hind them. I waited there for another 
minute or two, without moving, knowing 
only too well what a second discovery 
would entail. 

My head was still bent over that un- 

‘lean table top when I heard the broken- 
lntched door once more pushed slowly 
open, and steps slowly cross the floor to 
where I sat. 

Some one, I knew, was staring down at 
me. I felt four distended finger tips push 


inquisitively at my head, rolling it a little 
to one side. Then the figure bending 
os ip me shifted its position. A hand 


felt cautiously about my body. It strayed 

lower, until it reached my watch pocket. 
I could see nothing of my enemy’s face, 

and nothing of his figure. All I got 


a 
glimpse of was a patch of extremely soiled 
linen. But that glimpse was sufficient. It 
was my friend, the wall-eyed waiter, reso 
lutely deciding to make hay while the sun 
shone. And that decided me 


With one movement I rose from the 
chair and wheeled about so as to face 
him. That quick body twist spun his 
own figure half way around. 

My fist caught him on the forward side 
of the relaxed jawbone. He struck the 
worn leather couch as he fell, and ther 
rolled completely over, as inert as a sack 





I looked down at him for a moment or 
two as he lay face upward on the floor. 
Then I dropped on one knee beside him, 
unlaced his slattern and  square-toed 
shoes, and calmly adjusted them to my 
own feet. 


( NCE out in the street I quickened my 

steps and rounded the first corner. 
Then I hurried on, turning still another 
corner, and still another, making doubly 
sure I was leaving no chance to be trailed. 
Then I swung aboard a cross-town car, 
alighting agai n at a corner flashing with 


L 


€ 


the vulgar brilliance of an all-night drug 
store. 
I went straight to the telephone booth 


of that drug store, and there I prompt 
called up police headquarters. I felt, as 

asked for Lieutenant Belton, a person 
of some importance. Then I waited while 
the precious moments flew by. 

Lieutenant Belton, I was finally in- 
formed, was at his room in the Hotel 
York, on Seventh avenue. So I rang up 
the Hotel York, only to be informed that 
the Lieutenant was not in. 

I slammed the receiver down on its hook 
and ended that foolish colloquy. I first 
thought of Patrolman McCorey. Then I 
thought of Doyle, and then of Creegan, 
my old detective friend. Then with a 
jew-grip of determination I caught that 
receiver up again, ordered a taxicab, paid 
for my calls. consulted my watch, a1 
paced up and down like a caged hyena, 
weiting fer my cab 

noiuner precious ten minutes slipped 
iway | 
Forty-third street, punched the bell but- 
ton above the mai! box, and stood there 
with my finger on it for exactly a minute 
and a .nalf. 


«fore I got to Creeean’s door in 


7 I suddeniy remembered that the 
clicking door latch beside me implied 
that my entrance was being automatically 
solicited. I stepped into the dimly lighted 
hall and made my way determinedly up 
the narrow carpeted stairs, knowing I 
would get face to face with Creegan if I 
had to crawl through a fanlight and 
pound in his bedroom door. 

But it was Creegan himself who con- 
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fronted me as I swung about the banister 
turn of that shadowy second landing. 

“You wake those kids up,” he solemnly 
informed me, “and I'll kill you!” 

“Creegan,” I cried, and it seemed fool- 
ish that I should have to inveigle and 
coax him into a crusade which meant in- 
finitely more to him than to me, “I’m 
going to make you famous!” 

“How soon?” he diffide ntly inquired, 

“Inside of two hours’ time,” was my 
answer. 

“Don’t wake those kids!” he commanded 
looking back over his shoulder. 

I caught him by the sleeve, and held hin 
there, for some vague premonition of 
sudden withdrawal and a_ bolted door 
made me desperate And time, I knew, 
was getting short 

‘For Heaven’ s "sake, listen to me,” I 
said as I held hin And as he stood there 
under the singing gas jet, with his hu 
ried d skeptically tilted stogy in 
one corner of his mouth, I told him in as 
I could what had happened 





S 

e 
f 
J 


me boots on,” he 


r | from hat into a bed 
the size of a ship’s cabir 
“And speak low,” he said, with a nod 
toward the rear end of the hall. The 
as he sat on the edge of the bed pulling 
on his shoes he made me recount every 
thing for the second time, stopping me 
with an occasional question, fixing mé 
with an occasionally cogitative eye. 


> 


sut we haven't a minute to lose,” I 





varned him, for the second time, as 
slipped away into a remoter cubby | 
of a room to see, as he put it, “if the kids 
were ke eping covered.” 
He rejoined me at the stair ay with 
he softest of Irish smiles still on his face 
sy the time we had reached he street 
and ste ppe i into the waiting taxi, that 
smile had disappeared. He merely ’ 


smoked another stogy as we made out 
way out toward the end of Twenty-eighth 


street. 


A‘ T Ter th avenue, he suddenly decided it 
a better for us to vo on foot. So 


he threw away his stogy end a little rue 


fully. and led me down a street as narrow 
and empty as a river bed. He led me int 
a part of New York that I had neve: 
before known. It was a district of bal 


brick walls, of rough flag and cobb 
stone underfoot, of lonely street lamps, 
of shipping platforms and_unbroker 
irehouse sides, of storage yards and 
milk depots, with railway tracks bisecting 
streets as empty as though they were the 
streets of a dead city. No one appeat 
ed before us. Nothing gave signs of 
‘ing alive in that area of desolate ug 
ness which seemed like the back yard of 
the world concentrated in a few hud 
led squares. 
We were almost on West Street itself 
before I was conscious of the perio 
sound of boat whistles complaining 
through the night. The air, I noticed 
took on a fresher and cleaner smell, 
Creegan, without speaking, drew me in 
close to a wall end, at the corner, and 
gether we stood staring out toward the 
Hudson. 

Directly in front of us, beyond a forest 
of barrels which stippled the asnhalt, a 
veritable city of barrels that looked like 
the stumpage of a burned-over Douglas 
pine woodland, stood the facade of the 
Panama Company’s pier structure. It 
looked substantial and solemn enough, 
under its sober sheeting of corrugated 
iron. And two equally solemn figures 


+ 
to 









somber and silent in their dark overcoats, 
stood impassively on guard before its 
closed doors. 

“Come on,” Creegan finally whispered, 
walking quickly south to the end of 
Twenty-seventh — street. He suddenly 
stopped and caught at my arm to arrest 
my own steps. We stood there, listening. 
Out of the silence, annarently from mid 

ver, sounded the quick staccato cough 
ng of a gasoline motor. It sounded for a 
noment or two, and then it evew silent. 
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What he said to those watchmen I had 
no means of knowing. One of them, how- 
ever, swung about and tattooed on the 
door with a night stick before Creegan 
could catch at his arm and stop him. Be- 
fore I could join them, some one from 
within had thrown open the door. I saw 
Creegan and the first man dive into the 
chill-aired, high-vaulted building, with its 
exotic odors of spice and coffee and mys- 
terious tropical bales. I heard somebody 
call out to turn on the lights, and then 
Creegan’s disgustedly warning voice call 


skeleton of some great dinosaur, and the 
pungent spicy odors took me at one 
breath two thousand miles southward 
into the tropics. 

“Take off those shoes,” quietly com- 
manded Creegan. And I dropped beside 
him on the bare pier planks and slipped 
my feet out of Shimmey’s ungainly toed 


1 
snoes. 


MAN moved aside from a door as we 
41 stepped silently up to it. Creegan 
turned to whisper a word or two in his 


kK stood there without moving. Then ac im to s en some- ae 1 4] 
Ww. ~ ut e. back for him to shut up. Then s m mw hen he opened the door and led me 
figure at my side seemed stung where in the gloom inside a further collo- by tl leeve into the utter darkness 

t S len ‘ aan i : -. v te lam « ee : 28 ae DY} tne sieeve i é LUE lz g 
to sudden madness. Without a word of quy took place, a tangle of voices, a ca within, closing and locking the door after 


varning or explanation, my comnanion for quietness followed by a sibilant hiss of hi 





Us ked aown and went de dging in and out caution. ie . ’ 

vetween the huddled clumps of barrels, Creegan appeared in the doorway I was startied by tne sudden contact 
threading a cireuitous path toward the igain. I could see that he was motioning of Creegan’s groping fingers. I realized 
slip edge I saw him drop down on al! for me. that he was thrusting a short cylindrical 
fours and peer over the strineniece. Then “Come on,” he whispered. And I tip object up against my body. ;' 

I saw him draw back, rise to his feet, and toed in after him, under that echoing lake this,” he whispe rea. 

un northward toward the nier door vaulted roof where the outline of a “What is it?” I demanded in an answer- 
where the two watchmen stood wheeled gangway looked oddly like the ing whisper. 
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why wecom Sell at suchtou 


Because in the first place, we secure the Raw Furs direct 
from the Trapper for cash—in fact, we buy more raw furs 
direct from the Trapper for cash than any other firm in 


FUR BARGAINS 
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. . value. Large scarf 

Canada—then we sclect the best and most suitable skins ionable two-skin design 

and make them up into the famous Hallam Guaranteed heads and taus, 

Fur Garments—which we sell to you directly by mail cee pony See 

‘*From Trapper to Wearer” for cash. This does away The fur far jet black 

with all middlemen’'s profits and you receive the benefit, gl y appearar ond ts 
exceediy ’ SCE, 

M 886, 

BEHIND EVERY GARMENT IS THIS et De- 

livered. 

GUARANTEE 15.60 





If for any reason you are not satished with a 
Hallam Fur Garment simply send it back and we 
will at once return your money in full without 
question. 
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FUR FASHION BOOK 


It is larger and better than ever—showing a 
wonderfully extensive range of Fur Sets and 
Fur Garments—we do not think there is a fur 
book published in Canada equal to this—it 
contains 48 pages and cover, with over 300 
illustrations of beautiful furs, photographed 
onreal living people. This shows you how 
the furs actually appear, It also gives a lot 
of information about Fur fashions. The 
articles shown here are taken from this Fash- 
ion Book and will be sent on receipt of money. 


Write now for your copy of Hallam’s 1919 
Fur Fashion Book—it will save you money. 
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STYLISH, DURABLE COAT 
MF RICH MINK MARMOT 45 
v7 j ; a 
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devived pgs = RE LSHION 
BOOK. MUFF in smart round 
hape, finished with silk cuffs and 
wrist cord, 


Address in full as below 





No. 624 
HALLAM 
Building 

TORONTO 





M 724, Coat Delivered... . $11 ne 
M 725, Muff Delivered... 1 0 
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ARTT shoes for men are of the 
highest quality. Nothing but se- 
lected materials are used 
@ The soft glove-like feel and fit of 
their rare leathers are only exceeded by 
their splendid wearing qualities. 


THE BRIGHTON 


es illustrated, in Cherry Willow 
Calf, Vici Kid, Gunmetal, etc. 


[ARTT 


De Luxe. Footwear 
br Ladies and Gentlemen 


Sold by the Best Shoe Dealers in Canada 
THE eraceful lines of this Hartt model 


style No. 4201) will enhance milady’s 
appearance, its marked style adding a 
new note of distinction to the apparel. 
W onderfully comfortable. Made of 
selected qua lity leather. 
€ It is but one of the many attractive 
new Hartt models for ladies. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
for the name of one who can, to 


The Hartt Boot & Shoe Company 
LIMITED 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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here—see! 


“It’s a flashlight. Press 
And throw it on when I say so! 

I took the flashlight, pressed as he told 
me, and saw a feeble glow of light from 
its glass-globed end. About this end he 
had swathed a cotton pocket handkerchief. 
More actual illumination would have come 
from a tallow candle. But it seemed su fi- 
cient for Creegan’s purpose. I could see 
him peer about, step across to a pile of 
stout wooden boxes, count them, test one 
as to its weight, squint once more search- 
ingly about the room, and then drop full 
length on the plank flooring and press his 
ear to the wood. 

He writhed and crawled about there, 
from one quarter of the room to another, 
every minute or so pressing an ear against 
the boards under him, for all ++> world 
likea physician sounding a patient’s lungs. 
He kept returning, I noticed, to one area 
in the centre ef the room, not more than 
a yard away from the pile of wooden 
boxes. Then he leaned forward on his 
knees, his hands supporting his body in a 
grotesque bear-like posture. He continued 
to kneel there, intently watching the oak 
plank directly in front of him. 

I saw one hand suddenly move fora- 
ward and fee! along an inch or two of this 
plank, come to a stop, and then suddenly 
raise and wave in the air. I did not 
realize, at that moment, that the signal 
was for me. 

“Put her out,” he whispered. And as I 
lifted my thumb from the contact point 
the room was again plunged into utter 
darkness. Yet through that darkness I 
could hear a distinct sound, a minute yet 
unmistakable noise of splintering wood, 
followed by an even louder sound, as 
though an auger were being withdrawn 
from a hole in the planking at m~ feet. 

HEN up from the floor on which 

Cregan knelt a thin ray of light 
flickered and wavered and disanneared. 
A rumble of guarded voices crept to my 
ears, and again I could detect that faint 
yet pregnant gnawing sound as the busy 
auger once more ate into the oak planking 
on which we stood. 

I suddenly felt Creegan’ 
against my knee. 
side me. 

“Tt’s all right,” he whispered, 
calmness which left me a little 
of my own excitement. “You 
until I come back.” 

I stood there listening to the slight 
noise of the door as he opened it and 
closed it after him. I stood there as I 
once more heard the telltale splintering 
of wood, indicating that the auger had 
completed its second hole through the 
planking. Then came the sound of its 
withdrawal, and again the wavering 
pencil of light as the men under the pier 
examined their work and adjusted their 
auger-end for its next perforation. 

A new anxiety began to weigh on me. 
I began to wonder what would be keeping 
Creegan so long. I grew terrified at the 
thought that he might be too late. Vague 
contingencies on which I had failed to 
reckon began to present themselves to me. 
I realized that those three desperate men, 
once they saw I was again coming be- 
tween them and their ends, would be stais- 
fied with no half measures. 

Then occurred a movement which near- 
ly brought acry from my startled lips. A 


s hand grope 


He rose to his feet be- 


with a 
ashamed 
stay here 


hand, reaching slowly out through the 
ym ‘ame in contact with my knee 


and clutched it. That contact, coming as 
it did without warning, without reason, 
sent a horripilating chill through all my 
body. The wonder was that I did not kick 
out, like a frightened colt, or start to flail 
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about me with my flashlight. All I did, 
however, was to twist and swing away. 
Yet before I could get to my feet, the 
hand had clutched the side of my coat. 
And as those clutching fingers held there, 
I heard a voice whisper out of the dark- 
ness: 

“Here, take this,” and the 
heard it I was able to bre athe again, for I 
knew it was Creegan. “You may need it.’ 

He was holding what I took to be a 
policeman’s night-stick up in front of me 
I took it from him, marveling how he 
could have re-entered that room without 
my hearing him. 

“There’s a light-switch against the wal! 
there, they say,” was his next whispere 
message to me. “Find it. Keep bach k 
there and throw it on if I give the word 

I felt and pawed and padded about the 
wall for an uncertain moment or two. 
“Got it?” came Creegan’s whispering 
voice across the darkness. 

“Yes,” I whispered back. 


H* did not speak again, for a 
sound fell on both his ears and mi 

It was a sound of prodding and prying, as 
though the men below were jimmying at 
their loosened square of planking. 

I leaned forward, listening, for I could 
hear the squeak and grate of the shifting 
timber block. I did not hear it actually 
fall away. Dut I was suddenly conscious 
of a breath of cooler air in the roon 
where I stcod and the persistent ripple of 
water against barricaded pile-sides. 

Then I heard a treble voice say, “A 
little higher.”’ 

The speaker seemed so close that I felt 
I could have stooped down and touched 
his body. I knew, even before I saw the 
spurt of flame where he struck a match 
along the floor, that the man was already 
half way up through the hole. I could see 
the dirt-covered, clawlike hand as it held 
the match, nursing the tiny flame, pa- 
tiently waiting for it to grow. It was not 
until this hand held the flaring match up 
before his very face that Creegan moved 

That movement was as simple as it was 
unexpected. I had no distinct vision of it, 
but I knew what it meant. I knew the 
moment I heard the dull and sickening 
impact of seasoned wood against a human 
skullbone. 

There was just one blow. But it was so 
well placed that a second seemed unneces- 
sary. Then, as far as I could judge 
Creegan took hold of the stunned man and 
drew him bodily up through the hole in 
the floor. 

A moment later a voice was saying, 
“Here, pull!” And I knew that the second 
man was on his way up into the room. 

What prevented Creegan from repeat 
ing his manoeuvre with the night stick I 
could not tell. But I knew the second 
attack was not the clean-cut job of the 
first, for even as Creegan seized the body 
half way up through the opening, the 
struggle must have begun. 


few that that struggle 
was not to be promptly decided, tha 

a third factor might at any moment ap- 
pear in the fight, stung me into the nec- 
essity of some sort of blind action on my 
own part. I remembered the first man, 
and that he would surely be armed. I 
ran out toward the centre of the room, 
stumbled over the boxes of gold, and fel! 

sprawling along the floor. Without so 
much as getting on my feet again I 
groped about until I found the prostrate 
body. It took me only a moment to fee] 
about that limp mass, discover the re- 
volver and draw it from its pocket. I was 


moment I 


newe! 


consciousness 





a 
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This series of tire tests is designed to take the un- 
certainty out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to 
determine beforehand what mileage he may expect from 
the various tires he is considering. This and much 
additional information is contained in the “Tire-Users’ 
Guide”. Send for a free copy. 


Tube-Fit 


The photograph a’ produced herein teaches an important lesson. 







The tube shown was made by cementing together sections of 
two tubes of the same branded size—one a Michelin, the other 
a standard tube, made in the ordinary way. ‘This composite 
tube, slightly inflated, was then laid in a casing, eut in half 
longitudinally. 








Note that the Michelin half fits the casing perfectly (because Michelin 
Tubes are made ring-shaped like the casing) whereas the other tube 
naturally wrinkles. 

























While a tube of this latter kind is de- spots; or break, where creased or fold- 
flated, its inner and outer circumfer- ed, under the pressure of inflation and 
ences are of practically equal length 1S¢ 

The inside of the CASING, however, is In selecting tubes. therefore, it is im- 
much shorter around the beads than portant for you to know whether the 
around the tread Consequently, when tube is naturally straight or naturally 
the straight tube is put into its casing, ring-shaped You can determine this 
either the inner circumference of the by holding the tube up while deflated ; 
tube is too long or its outer circum- straight tubes hang straight, while 
ference is too short. Such tubes are Michelin tubes, which are ring-shaped, 
easily pinched in fitting: wear thin in hang in a decided curve. 





MICHELIN TIRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


782 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 









Michelin Tube 
at Right. 
Ordinary Tube 
at Left. 


Remember this :— 


Michelin Tixbes - Ring- Shaped 
All Others - Straight 
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Waltham Watch 


GOOD case often holds a watch move- 


ment entirely devoid of merit. But 


this shouldn't be, because a good 
movement is the prime essential of a time- 
piece. The Waltham 19 and 23 jewel 
movements, cased in gold-filled or solid gold 
of various weights, form the ideal combinat- 
ion of beauty in exterior and complete 
reliability of mechanism. Buy your watch 
on the reputation of the maker—that’s the 
safe way. And remember, the Waltham 
reputation was established more than sixty 
years ago, since which time Waltham move- 
ments have earned the confidence of several 
succeeding generations of exacting watch 
buyers. 
Ask your jeweler to show you his range of higb- 
grade Waltham Watches. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
MONTREAL 
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still on my knees when I heard Creegar 
call out through the darkness. 

“The light!” he gasped. “Turn 
light!” 

I swung recklessly about at the note of 
alarm in his voice and tried to grope my) 
way teward him. Only some last extren 
ity couia have wrung that call from hin 
It was only too plain that his position was 
now a per ut what that pe: 
was I could not decipher. 

“Where are you?” I gasped, feelings 
that wherever he lay he needed help, that “4 
the quickest service I could render |} 
would be to reach his side. 

‘The light, you fool!” he crie 


on tne 


2 | 
) 
lous one. B 

h 


h 


| dodged and croped back to the Ww 
where I felt the light-switch to be. | es 
had my fingers ac tually on the sw 
when an arm like the arm of a d 

self swung about through the darkne 
and at one stroke knocked the breath « 
of my body and flattened me against thi 
wall. Before I could recover my breath 
a second movement spun me half arour 
and lifted me clear off my feet. By th 
time the great arm was close about me 


pinning my hands down to my side. 
Before I could cry out or make an effort 

to escape, the great hulk holding me ha 

shifted his grip, bringing me about direct 


} 





ly in front of him and holding 1 there 

with a grasp that made even breathing 

thing of torture. And as he held me ther 

he reached out and turned on the light 

with his own hand. I knew, even before | 

ctually saw him, that it was the thir - 
man 


{ also knew, even before that light can 
on, What his purpose Was. He was hold 
ing me there as a shie! 1 front of hin 
This much I realized even oa fore I saw the 
revolver with which he was men: 
enemy in front of him. What ‘held mi} 








blinking and bewildered eyes was the fact = 
that Creegat hin elf, on the far side of 
the room, was holding the struggling ar 
twisting body of the man called Redney 
precisely the same position. 
But what disheartened me was the 
covery that Creegan held nothing but 
night stick in his left hand All t 
strength of his right hand, I could see 
was needed to hold his man. And 
revolver was still in his pocket, 
[ had the presence of mind to reme 
ber my own revolver. And my predica 
ment made me desperate. That gang ha 
sown their dragon teeth, I decide 
now they could reap their harvest 
I made a pretence of struggling aw: 
from my captor’s clutch, but all the whil 
I was working one elbow back, farthe) 
and farther back, so that a hand cou 
be thrust into my coat pocket. I reache: . 
the pocket without being noticed. M ad 
fingers closed about the butt of the re 
volver. And still my purpose ha 
been discovered. 
As I lifted that firearm from my pocket 
I was no longer a reasoni rh man being 
At the same time that I fe It t his red flash 
of rage through my body, I also felt the ” 
clutch about my waist relax The big 
man behind me was ejaculating a sing! 


word. It was “Creegan!” 


debilitating effect on Creegan whic} 
it did, I had no means of knowing. But 
i saw the sweatstained and blood-mar!} 
ed face of my colleague suddenly change 
His eyes stared stupidly, his jaw fell, ar 
he stood there, panting and open-mouthed e 
as though the last drop of courage had 
been driven out of his body. 


\ THY that one shout should have the 
t 
] 





~« 


I felt that he was giving up, that he was 
surrendering, even before I saw him let 
the man he had been holding fall away 
from him. But I remembered the revolver 
in my hand and the ignominies I had suf- 


fered. And again I felt that wave of 


something stronger than my own will, and 
I knew that my moment had come. 

I had the revolver at half-arm, with it 
nuzzle in against the body crushing mine, 


when Creegan’s voice, sharp and _ short 
as a bark, arrested that impending finge 
witecl 

“Stop!” he crie nd the horr 


voice puzzled me. 


“Why °°” | demanded in a new and ter 


rible calm Sut I did not lower my re 
volver 

stop tl it'!’? he shoute: n nis ne e) 
ove ! re oT ange tk i fear Dew ere 





“Well, I'll be dam 


mured. 


Rie. at t’hell are ye join’ here?” cut 
the big man as he pushed my revolver 
end away and dropped his own gun into 
his pocket. “T’ve been trailin’ these guys 


1 


for five weeks—and I want to know why 
you’re queerin’ my job!” 

Creegan, who had been feeling his front 
teeth between an investigatory thumb and 
forefinger, blinked up at the big man. 
Then he turned angrily on me. 

“Put down that gun!” he howled. He 
took a deep breath. Then he laughed, 
mirthlessly, disgustedly “You can’t 
shoot him!” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“He’s a stool pigeon; A singed cat 

“And what’s a stool pigeon?” I de- 
manded. “And what's a singed cat?” 

Cregan laughed for the second tinie as 
he wiped his mouth with the back of his 


“He's a Headquarters’ gink who stays 
on the fence, and tries to hunt with the 
hounds the same time he’s runnin’ with 
the hares—and gener’ly goes round queer 

* an honest officer’s work. And I guess 
he’s queered ours. So about the onlv thing 
for us to do, ’s far as I can see, is for us 
to craw! off home and go to bed!” 


The Four Factions at 


Ottawa 


} ” 
Continued Tron mage a) 


a 


guns of the German offensive thundering 
in its ears, it talked more independently 
and voted just as abjectly as its pre 
decessors. Will it do it again? That isa 
question that can be answered by: “Well, 
not quite.” But how far will it break 
away from _ traditions? How many 
Liberal-Unionists are tied hand and foot 
to Calder who had the naming of them for 
Saskatchewan? To Sifton who named 
them in Alberta? Or to Carvell who 
named them in New Brunswick? So 
far as Hon. N. W. Rowell goes you know 
that his personal following totals two 
Mowat of Parkdale and Harold of North 
Brant. 

There is another factor that enters into 
the equation: It costs money to run elec- 
tions and the sitting members have so far 
drawn only one indemnity. of them 
are not statesmen though most of them 
are patriots. And when it comes to cast- 
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The light that says 


i There it is! 










Darkness i is danger. Dom’ wait 
for this rude reminder. Get 
your DAYLO today. 


Canadien National Carbon Co. Led. Woronta. 









No 6992 
One of the 77 
styles of Daylo 


| EVEREADY We are the Leading EVEREADY 
DAYLD Distributors DAYLO 


and make immediate shipments from our complete stock. 








We have special facilities for making prompt shipments from 
London, Eng., Office to MEN OVERSEAS, either complete articles 
or renewal batteries at regular intervals. Mail us your orders or 
write for catalog. 


SPIELMAN AGENCIES, Reg’d 
Read Building, 45 St. Alexander Street, MONTREAL. 





























KEEP YOUR SHOES NEAT; 


LIQUIDS AND PASTES. FOR BLACK, WHITE, 
TAN, DARK BROWN OR OX-BLOOD SHOES. 
PRESERVE THE LEATHER. 














THE F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS, LIMITED, MAMILI& \ 4s 
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MAPPIN 
$100 
CABINET ] 
FLATWARE anp | 
CUTLERY Es 


MP. 








Solid Mahogany Cabinet. con- 
taming 92 pieces in either 
pattern illustrated: 
12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert Spoons 


12 Te 1 Spoons 


1 Sugar Spoon 


12 Table Forks 

12 Dessert Forks 

1 Butter Knife 

1 Cold Meat Fork 

12 Table Knives 12 Dessert Knives 

1 Pr.MeatCarvers 1Pr.GameCarvers 
1 Steel 


Delivered anywhere in Canada 
Price $100 Nett 
Send for illustrat -d Catalogue. 


The contents can also be supplied in 


any quantity. 





celebrated “Map ’ Flatware and 
Cutlery is manutactu 1 in their own fac- 
tory, the Royal Works, Shefheld, England 
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Make Your Skin 
Look Fresh and Clear 


Sunburn and Freckles are summer-time disfigurements which should 


be treated at once to clear up the complexion for the approaching 


social season. Our preparations are proved effective by 26 years’ 
successful use in our daily practice at our Dermatological] Institute 
Our preparations also remove Pimples, Blackheads, Undue Redness 
Wrinkles, Crow’s Feet, Eczema and al! non-infectious skin afflic- 
tions. Write and explain your particular form of trouble 
Princess Complexion Purifier. . ; alerts $1.50 
Princess Skin Food : : 1.50 
Princess Hair Rejuvenator si Sie MA? 1.50 
Princess Cinderella Cream 50 


Send for FREE SAMPLE of this delightful Cold Cream. 
Our preparations are sent carriage prepaid to any address in Canada 
on receipt of price. CONSULTATION FREE. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘D”’ 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE, Limited, 59F College St., TORONTO 
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ing a vote that may mean another genera! 
election some of the patriots will have 
those election expenses and that $2,500 a 
year somewhere in the back of their 
minds. 


An Underground 
Tank 


Continued from page 28 


ing water adding to our speed, and the 
bullets spitting out of the darkness all 
around us and miraculously not hitting 
us. In time than it takes to write 
we had reached the junction of our main 
gallery. The trolley left the rails and 
tipped up. The Fish disappeared into the 
torrent, I on top of him. I dragged him 
out and pushed him about 6 ft. down the 
gallery on to the trolley which I righted. 


] . 
i@ss 


oo was a muffled chug followed 
instantly by the angry umph of the 
exploding ammonal. I felt as if I were 
torn out of myself—then a blank. The 
next thing I remember was the flavour 
of rum and someone rubbing my wrists 


and feet. I looked up and recognized 
singy who was feeding me. I felt very 
sore all over; in fact as if I had beer 
passed through a separator. I began to 
get rid of my haziness and sensed that 
the water had stopped rushing. I could 
hear the sucking of our pumps Jeside 


me wa 






» Fish, profanely rejoicing and 


babbling something about getting out a 
patent on our underground tank. He had 
always wanted to transfer to the tanks, 


he said. 

“Can you understand what I’m say 
ing?” asked Bingy. “Well, O.C. Trenches 
reported that the pestiferous sniper was 
blown hell West and crooked It 
he was right above where we left off our 
digging after all and of course that meant 
right above the machine gun. You 
gun, crew, sniper and all—and now the 
waters dammed up—and everything fine.” 


seems 


vot 


The Three Sapphires 


Continued fron page oc 


her a ball of 
sweets.” 

“We've got to capture the old girl be 
fore she some natives,” Finnerty 
ceclared. “If you chaps don’t mind a 
wait, I’ll get things ready and you'll 
better sport than killing something.” 

First the major had some “foot tacks” 
brought. They were sharp-pointed steel 
things with a broad base, looking like 
enormous carpet tacks. Placed on the 
path, if Moti stepped on one she would 
probably come in to the keddah to have 
her foot dressed. Four Moormen, natives 
of the Ceylon hills, were selected. These 
men were entitled to be called panak 
hans, for each one had noosed by the leg 
a wild elephant that had been captured, 
and very lithe and brave they looked as 
they stepped out, a rawhide noose over 
the shoulder of each. A small army of 
assistants were also assembled, and Raj 
3ahadar, a huge bull elephant. 


bhang Wrapped up 1n 


1-9) 
Riis 


see 


SINNERTY sent the men and Raj 
Jahadar on ahead, saying that Moti 
might perhaps make up to the bull and 
not clear off to the deep jungle. Giving 
them a start of fifteen minutes, the three 





sahibs, Mahadua, and a man to carry the 
major’s 8-bore elephant gun followed. 
They traveled for an hour up through 
graceful bamboos and on into the rolling 
hills, coming upon the tusker and the 
latives waiting. 

Gothya, the mahout, salaamed, saying: 

“We have heard something that moves 
with noise in the jungle, and, not wishing 
to frighten Moti, we have waited for the 
sahib.” 

“It was a bison,” de- 


one of the men 


clared. “Twice have I seen his broad, 
black back.” 
“Sahib,” the mahout suggested, “it 


may be that it was a tiger, for Raj Baha- 
dur has taken the wind with his trunk 
many times, after his manner when there 
are tigers about.” 

“Fools, all of you!” Finnerty said an 
grily. “You are wasting time.” 

“Sahib’—it was Mahadua’s plaintive 
“these men, who are fitted for 
smoking opium in the bazaar, will most 
surely waste the sahib’s time. It is bet- 
ter that we go in front.” 

“IT think you're right,” Finnerty de- 
clared. “Go you in front, Mahadua, for 
you make little noise; the ears of an 
elephant are sharp, and we ride horses, 
hut we will keep you in sight.” He turned 
to the mahout “At a distance bring 
along Bahadur and the men.” 

The shikari grinned with delight; 
salaamed in gratitude. To lead a 
le was in the seventh heaven. 

As noiseless as a brown shadow, he 
slipped through the jungle, and yet 
free of pace that at times he had to wait 


voice 


he 
hunt! 


so 


est the sahibs should lose his trail. 
Once they lost him for a little; when they 
came within sight he was standing with 


a hand up, and when they reached his 
he said: “Sahib, sometimes a fool 
trips over the truth, and those two, who 
are assuredly fools in the jungle, have 
both spoken true words, for I have seen 
the hoofprints ot a mighty bison and also 
the pugs of Pundit Bagh who has a foot 
like a rice pot. I will carry the 8-bore, 
and if the sahib will walk he may get 
good hunting; the matter of Moti can 
wait.” 

“You'd better dismount, Lord Victor, 
and take the shot,” Finnerty advised. “A 
tiger is evidently stalking the bison, so 


side 


perhaps will be a little off guard. The 
grooms will bring along the ponies.” 
Swinton dismounted also, saying: “I'll 


prowl along with you, major, if you don’t 
object.” 

Lord Victor wore riding boots, and 
Finnerty, slipping his cotton-soled, sam- 
bar leather shoes from his feet, said: 
“Put these on, and, if you don’t mind, 
I'll give you a couple of pointers about 
still stalking, for if you’re quiet you have 
a good chance of bagging either a tiger 
or a bull bison. I can’t do anything to 
help you; you’ve got to depend on your- 
self and the gun.” 

“Thanks, old chap; just tell me what 
I should do.” 

“You will keep Mahadua in sight. 
you hear anything in the jungle that 
would cause you to look around, don’t 
turn your neck while you are moving, but 
stand perfectly still—that will prevent a 
noisy, false step. Don’t try to step on a 
log in crossing it; you might slip. But sit 
on it and swing your legs over if you can’t 
stride it. When Mahadua holds up a 
finger that he sees something, don’t take 
a step without iooking where you are 
going to place your foot, and don’t step 
on a stick or a stone. If it is the tiger, 
don’t shoot if he is coming toward you— 
not until he has just passed; then rake 

Continued on page 8&6 
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How Soaps affect 


your skin 


HE sensible, modern 


woman wants a soft, ye 
clear skin—for that is 1D of = oap 
° . ° s wie 
the skin Nature interded her i‘ 


{ hav c. 


Nature tries to keep your | 
skin soft Sy supplying it with 
natural oil. “he less you in- 
terfere with the natural oili- 
ress of your skin the softer it 
will be. 





nS Sco, Soap, 
ie 
me ES 


The cleansing must 
be thorough and refreshing, 


but must not disturb 
these natural oils 

a» Bs e 

hou know from ex- 


perience that some 
excellent soaps tend t 


roughen the skin. “Vhey 





imply hav € too drying 
an ettect on the natural 
, ; 
oils. The skin relic 
] ! 
upon these natural o1 
ee 
to keep it soft and clear 
and flexible. 
a M 2k / ke 
Dh very most j it it —20 matter t 
cal isk of a toliet hat field sheturn 
bath soap is t! he will always be t/ 
rt 
ie man at heart, creetin 
1 
It should be made of her new wresponsiouitt 
pure materials which vith a smiling face... 
cleanse perfectly with- 9 /rax ad of her nat 
1 , manly charms- 
out disturbing the skin’s ral wom pags 
} caring jor them always 
own natural oiliness. > 
; , : 2 vriA a hich order a7 
lortunately, t ie CAOK common sen 
est materials ure not 


derfully 


ssily. It is in a proper balanc- 
ing of these materials that the 


maker's real art comes. 


You will Snd that art won- 


a 
In airy 


expressed 
We are quite sure if 
we sold Fairy Soap for 
50 cents a cake, we 
could tell you a truth- 
ful story about its value 
as a toilet soap which 
would make you feel 
that that price was war- 
ranted. 

But we prefer to talk 
u along common- 
sense lines and to give 
you Fairy Soap at a 


to j 


common-sense price — 
a few cents a cake. 

If your general health 
IS go d and if you use 
Fairy Soap in any sensi 
ble manner, you may be 
sure that in time you 
will have a skin as soft 
and pliable as Nature 
endowed you with. 

No matter where you 
live or where you make 
your home you can bu; 
Fairy Soap. 

THE N.K.FAIRBANK 
Limited, Montreal 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?’ 
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1 They make the car ride easy by preventing jolts 
2. They prevent springs from breaking. 
4. They increase tire mileage at least a third. 


soon pays for a set of H. & D's. 
PRICES AND GUARANTEE 


Single arm style, per set of four, $10. Twin arm style, 
per set of four, $12. Remit by money order or postal 
note. Use the Shock Absorbers thirty days If not 
satisfied, take them off and return them and we wil 
refund your money. Mnfd.in Canada by 

RICHARD-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD. 


LONDON, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 











This is confirmed by 
users. The saving on tires alone, through eliminating hard road thrusts, 


SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


‘(Make Rough Roads Smooth for Fords’’ 


Four Important H&D Merits 


and sidesway 


3. They save the engine from the effect of sudden jerks. 


200,000 
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, —S 
| Mother What does * 


ean?” <« 
| Cocoa M = 


“Well, my boy, good | 
| cocoa means f 


Baker's 
| Cocoa’ 


i It is a rich red-brown 
powder made from high 
grade cocoa beans, which 
| have been carefully se- 
ected, skilfully 
/% blended, roasted, 
ground exceed- 
E ingly fine, |} 
and with the 
excess of fat | 
removedwith- }j 
out the use of 
chemicals. 


It is a delicious 
drink, of great food 
value, and its use 
saves other foods. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


| Established 1780 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 

Canada Food Board Licence No. 11-690 
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MARK HiS 
CLOTHING WITH 


Cash’s 


WOVEN NAME- 
TAPES 


and insure 
them against 
loss 


Guaranteed 
fast colors 
Prices 
24doz. $4.00 
12 doz. 2.28 
6 doz. 1.50 
3 doz. 1.00 
Style Sheet 
sent free on 
request or 
can be seen 


He writes: ‘Be sure and mark all — —_ 


my clothes with Cash's Names."' Goods Store 


J. & J. CASH, LIMITED 
Room 40, 301 St. James St., MONTREAL 
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A Canadian 


John Bowman Directs Food Conservatior 
in United States Hotels 


i ive subject of one of the most interest 
ing sketches published this month, John 
McE. Bowman, is a Canadian by birth. The 
story of his wonderful exploits in the build 
ing and managing of New York hotels was 
told in MACLEAN’S something over a year 
ago. Now Johr Bruce Mitchell tells in 
The Forum of Mr. 


work in connection with food conservation: 


Bowman's remarkable 


“I need some hotel genius to help me,” 
declared Herbert Hoover, about tive minutes 
, was made Food Administrator 


to be easy,” 


afte 
aft 





ougi 


responde d Mr 


companion, “the country is ful 





nien 





rue, an army is full of privates 
but there are only a few generals. The 
hotel man I need must be a general in the 


business, not a private.” 
“Then send for John 

York,” was the 
“Bowman? 


“Also the 


Bowman of New 
adv ce. 
Oh yes, the Biltmore mat 


Manhattan man and the Ar 


sonia man and the Belmont man. He’s also 
building the Commodore, largest hot I 
the world, and planning a sixth sky- 


scraper hotel on the site of the old Murray 

11 hotel He ws 

“Just the man!” exclaimed Food Adminis 
trator Hoover, “I’ve stopped at some of his 
hotels.” 

When the appeal reached Mr. Bowman 
come on to Washington and get in confe1 
ence with the Food Administration, with a 
view of helping his Government, Mr. Bow 
man lost no time 

“To conserve food in every private home 
will not be sufficien Mr. Hoover explained 
to him permanent 
and transient, is 
country to the en 
small countries 
all of our hotels. Will you help the Gov 
ernment by becoming Chief of the Hotel 
Division of National Food Conservat on, Mr 
Bowman ?” 

“Gladly 

$i and the Restaurant?’ 


“Certainly £3 





“The hotel population, 


immense, equai in this 
ire populat on of many 
Food must be conserved in 





- and the Dining Car?’ 
“If you wish rr 
: and the Steamship?” 


“Will do my best 
that is how John McE. Bowman, head 
of a_ grea string of skyscraper hotels 
“de luxe,” acquired within three minutes 
the title of “Chief of the Hotel, Restaurant, 
Dining Car and Steamship Division of the 
United States Food Administration.’ 














It is a long. title, but Mr. Bowman is 
long-headed enough to swing it He has 
been swinging it with such success that his 








enthusiastic work has resulted in a 100 
per cent. voluntary compliance with the 
food conservation rules amongst the leading 
hotels of this country 

Naturally, at the beginning, there were 
many doubting Thomases. Many declared 
that the hote] managers would not actually 
conserve food, that they “camou 
flage” conservation. “When a man goes to 
a top-notch hotel and pays top-notch prices, 
he is going to get exactly what he asks 
for.’ was the comment 

‘“When a man comes into any of my 
hotels on a beefless day and demands beef, 


could 


put him out!” was Mr. Bowman’s order 


That hus been his attitude from the start. 
The requests of the Government as to the 





saving of food been lived up to, ab 


solutely to the etter. 


“Not an ounce, not a gramme of pork is 
to be served, used or eaten by guests or 
employees in any of my hotels on porkless 
days,” was one of his orders 

“Until further notice from me all forms 
of bread and pastry must contain no wheat 
flour. Rye, graham, corn and other whole- 
some substitutes must be used,” was an 


other Bowman order 


It will identify you. 


Aids Hoover 


When Food Administrator 
for Mr. Bowman it was not to ask him to 
canserve food in his own big chain of hotels 
alone, but to see that every hotel, restaur 
ant, dining car and steamship conserved 
food. It was an immense task. There wert 
many pessimists and croakers, many who 
considered it 1 a joke. Br. Bowman did 


Hoover sent 








not He knew the seriousness of the situa 
tion 

“Why should the laboring man in his 
ttle tenement, or the middle ss man ir 





his modest cottage, be asked to conserve 
food, while the people possessed of means 
eat whatever they please, as in the past 


he asked at one famous gathering of hote 
f 


men from all over the country. “We serv 
the meals “de luxe,” it is true, but it is 
Ist as easy to conserve ‘de luxe’ food, as 


the plair fare of the dail 





y laborer. 





rhis observation affixed to him the title 
of “Food Conservationist de Luxe.” 
Equipped with his long title, impressed 


with Mr. Hoover’s talk, fully awake to the 
great need of food conservation, Mr. Bow 
asked Mi 


man became active First he 
Hoover if he had any especial plans for the 


work. “Not a plar You know the busines 


of feeding people. and you know the me! 
vho feed them in all public places, I leav 
t to you to bring them into ne vas Mi 
Hoover Ss re sponse 
And o Mr Jowma returned to Ne 

York and, in true American style “Got 
busy He is busy to-day, has been busy a 
this time and w continue busy just ‘ 
ong ere s need for food conservat 
n s divisior His first step was t 
secure t asty ew of the local situatior 
He got in touch with New York’s leading 
hotel He sutlined the tuatior on 














them clearly 

Some of the more timid ones had doubt 

as to the posibility of such conservatior 
hey \ been used to al! sorts of foo 
i whenever they felt like it, they 
have pienty of money to pay for them, won't 

be inpossible to get them to go light o 
veef avd pork ind wheat and putter il 
such ngs 7” 

‘A great majority of our people,” ae 
clared another hotelman, “eat more beef 
than anyt else, rare roast beef, thick 
steaks and the like \ it will w do”’ 

‘We will take it off our menus The 
nust eat something else or go eisewhere 
Vas Bowman’s solutior 

“But,” protested another, “there will be 


f 


an army of rivals who will be waiting for 





is turn of a 


“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bowman, “I have 








learned in Washington of our need of foo 
conservatior I am in this fight to wir 
If I fail it will be because you have failed 
me If I succeed it will be because you 
alone made me a success.” 
That settled it, the leading local hot 

men were with him to a unit And fron 
that start he toured tne country ind 


brought into line every hotelman worthy 
of the name, every dining car and steamship 
corporation and every restaurant and cafe 
of the better class. In fact, every public 
eating place to-day, practically without ex 
ception, has fallen into line. 

A close 


of Chief 





watch was kept over the results 
3owman’s work. The last mont 
of 1917 showed that his efforts and the 
hearty, patriotic co-operation of the people 
who came within his division, had resulted 
na saving of the following: 

Meat 

Wheat flour 


2 
> 





000 pounds. 
9,089,000 pounds 


However, there 
was a crying need at that time for ever 
greater saving and so Mr. Bowman re 
doubled his efforts, his appeals, his jour 
neys of inspection and investigation, his 
output of food economy progaganda, with 
the result that the first month of this year 
found the hotels, restaurants, dining cars 
and steamships had saved: 

Meat . 25,418,000 pounds 

Wheat flour 12,790,000 pounds 


[This was encouraging. 
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Columbia 
| pry Batteries 


E it auto, truck, or tractor, that spare set 
of Columbia Dry Batteries will be a good 
investment and save lots of trouble when 

ignition troubles come. 




















It is the work of a moment to wire in a set of 
Columbias. With these on the job, you're 
through with ignition troubles until the last 
hot spark is drained from the cells. 





To run a stationary engine; to speed a motor- 
P boat; to ring bells, light lanterns, or make tele- 
phones talk—use Columbias. 


They’re the ready, steady battery—the easiest 
form of power to buy—the simplest to use. c 
They require no technical knowledge. Keep “a 
plenty of Columbias on hand. They’re depend- 
able in every service. 


Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts, on 
request, no extra charge. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 
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It’s So Shapely 


Mercury Hosiery is fashioned so 
as to give a narrow ankle, and 
thus fits without a wrinkle — a 
delight to the eye. 

The Mercury widened top is 
another big feature. It means 
greater ease and comfort to 
thousands of women. 

Mercury Hosiery is full fashioned 
and seamless. In fit, comfort 
and luxurious finish it is superior 
to those fine lines of hosiery hither- 
to imported from abroad before 
the war. 

Seeing is believing. Ask your 
dealer to show you this beautiful, 
shapely Mercury Hosiery. 

Cashmere in black, white and 
popular shades of browns and 
greys. 

Cotton, mercerized lisle and pure 
silk in all shades. 


MERCURY MILLS, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


ercul 
Hosiery 
for ladies and men 


Also Mercury Underwear 
for Men, Women and Children 














HELP 
WANTED 


Address Agency Division: 


Would you be willing to sell us your spare time? 
We will buy it at a much better price than your 
present employment is netting you. Let us tell you 
about it—a postcard will do. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143 University Ave., Toronto 























Continued from page 83 

him from behind the shoulder, and he’l! 
keep going—he won’t turn to charge. If 
you wound him when he’s coming on, it’s 
a hundred to one he’ll charge and maul! 
you, even while he’s dying. As to the bull, 
shoot him any old way that brings hin 
down, for the bison’s ferocity is good 
fiction.” 

Finnerty had given this lesson in al 
most a whisper. Now he thrust the 8-bor« 
into Lord Victor’s hand, saying: “This 
shoots true, flat-sighted, up to fifty yards; 
but don’t try to pick off that tiger at over 
twenty. The gun is deuced heavy 
weighs fifteen pounds—so don’t tire your 
arms carrying it at the ready. It fires a 
charge of twelve drams of powder, so hold 
it tight to your shoulder or it'll break a 
bone. It throws a three-ounce, hollow 
nosed bullet that'll mushroom in either 
a tiger or a bison, and he'll stop.” 

Mahadua took up the trail again, not 
following all the windings and zigzag 
angles of its erratic way, for they were 
now breasting a hill and he knew that 
the bull, finding the flies troublesome, 
would seek the top plateau so that the 
breeze would blow these pests away. The 
wind was favorable—on their faces 
for the wise old bull traveled into it, 
knowing that it would carry to him a 
danger taint if the tiger waited in am 
bush. 

“We'll carry on for a little longer,” 
Finnerty said; “but if we find the bul! 
is heading up into the sal forest we'll give 
it up and go after Moti; she won't be fa) 
away, I fancy.” 

They followed the bison’s trail, that 
had now straightened out as he fled from 
the thing that had disturbed his rest, for 
fifteen minutes, and Mahadua was just 
dipping over the plateau’s far edge wher 
a turmoil of noises came floating up from 
the valley beyond—a turmoil of combat 
between large animals. Quickening thei 
pace, Finnerty and Swinton saw, as they 
reached the slope, Mahadua wiring his 
way into a wall of bamboo that hung like 
a screen on a shelving bank. 

“Come on!” Finnerty commanded. 
“There’s such a fiendish shindy dow? 
there we won't be heard, and the wind is 
from that quarter.” 

Creeping through the bamboos, they 


saw Mahadua, one hand in the air as a 
sign of caution, peering down into the 
swampy hollow. Finnerty gasped with 
surging delight as his eyes fell upon the 


regal picture that lay against the jungle 
background. A mighty bull bison, his 
black back as broad as a table, stood at 
bay with lowered head, his red-streaked. 
flashing eyes watching a huge tiger that 
crouched, ready to spring, a dozen feet 
away. 

“Pundit Bagh—see his_ spectacles, 
sahib!” the guide whispered. 

The torn-up ground told the battle had 
waged for some time. With a warning 
finger to his lips, Finnerty sat quivering 
with the joy of having stumbled upon 
the life desire of every hunter of big game 
in India—the chance to witness a combat 
between a full-grown tiger and a _ bull 
bison. On one side ferocity, devilish cun 
ning, strength, muscles like piano wire, 
and lightning speed; on the other, enorm 
ous power, cool courage, and dagger 
horns that if once well placed would 
disembowel the cat. 

Every wary twist of the crouching 
ver’s head, every quiver of his rip- 
pling muscles, every false feint of the 
pads that dug restiessly at the sward, 
showed that he had no intention of being 
caught in a death grapple with the giant 


} 
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Illustrated and descriptive booklets from 
C.N.R. Agents, or write General Passenger 
Depts., Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg. 
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bull; he was like a wrestler waiting for a 
grip on the other’s neck, his lips curled 
in a taunting sneer. 

With a snort of defiance, the 
suddenly charged; and Pundit Bagh, his 
yellow fangs bared in a savage growl, 
vaulted lightly to the top of a flat rock, 
taking a swipe with spread claws at the 
bull’s eyes as he passed. The bull, antici- 
pating this move, had suddenly lowered 
his head, catching the blow on a strong, 
curved horn, and the Pundit sat on the 
rock holding the injured paw in the air, 
a comical look of surprise in his spec- 
tacled eyes. As the bison swung about, 
the tiger, slipping from the rock, faced 
him again, twenty feet away. 

Spellbound by the atmosphere of this 
Homeric duel, the sahibs had crouched, 
motionless, scarcely breathing, held by 


ntense interest. Now, suddenly recall- 
ing his hunting 


bison 


mission, Lord Victor 
drew the 8-bore forward; but Mahadua’s 
little black eyes looked into Finnerty’s in 
pathetic pleading, and the latter placed 
his big palm softly on the hand that held 
the gun. Lord Victor had been trained 
to understand the chivalry of sport, and 
he nodded. A smile hovered on his lips as 
he held up the ‘spread fingers of two 
hands and then pointed toward the bison. 

Finnerty understood, and, leaning for- 


ward, whispered: “You’re on for ten 
rupees, and I back Stripes.’ 
“Sahib!” So low the tone of Ma- 


hadua’s voice that it barely reached their 
ears; and following the line of a pointed 
finger they saw on the rounded knob of 
a little hill across the valley a red jungle 
dog, his erected tail weaving back and 
forth in an unmistakable signal. 

“He’s flagging the pack,” Finnerty 
whispered. “Now we'll these devils 
at work.” 

Whimpering cries from here and there 
across the valley told that these dreaded 
brutes, drawn by the tiger’s angry roars, 
were gathering to be in at a death. 

The keen-eared bull had heard the 
yapping pack, and as his head turned for 
the fraction of a Pundit Bagh 
stole three catlike steps forward; but as 
the horns came into defense he croucheé, 
belly to earth, his stealthy feline nature 
teaching him that his only hope against 
his adversary’s vast bulk was some trick 
made possible by waiting a charge. 

Like Medusa’s hair which changed into 
serpents, the screening jungle thrust 
forth its many sinuous tentacles. Lean, 
red, black-nosed heads appeared from 
thorny bush and spiked grass, and step 
by step gaunt bodies came out into the 
arena. Some sat on their haunches, drip- 
ping tongues lapping at yellow fangs as 
though their owners already drank blood; 
others, uttering whimpering notes of 
anticipation, prowled in a_ semi-circle, 
their movements causing Pundit Bagh to 
hug closer the bank with its jutting rocks 


see 


second 


abe combatants in the presence of 
this new danger stayed for a little 
their battle; they knew that the one that 


went down first would have the pack 
against him. 
Finnerty whispered: “The cunning 


devils will wait, and if Pundit Bagh wins 
out, but is used up—which he will be 
the dogs will drive him away and eat his 
dinner. If he’s killed, they will devour 
him when the bison departs.” 

“I wouldn’t have missed this for a 
thousand guineas!” Lord Victor panted 
in a husky whisper. 


Finnerty, patting the gun, said: 
“We'll probably have to settle it with 


this yet; so have it ready for a quick 
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throw to your shoulder.” He picked 
up a stick from the ground and thrust 
an end into a clump of growing bam- 
boos, adding: “There! Txuat 8-bore is 
mighty heavy; rest it across this stick. 
We won’t the bison, no matter 
what happens; he’s like a gentleman as 
sailed by a footpad. It will be Stripes 
or the dogs; so take your time drawing 
a bead—lI’ll tell you when it’s necessary.” 

As if during this little lull following the 
jungle pack’s advent the bison’ had 
thought along the same lines as Major 
Finnerty, and had come to the conclusion 
that if he turned tail dogs and tiger 
would pull him down, he lowered his head, 


shoot 


and with a defiant snort, charged. A 
stride, and Pundit Bagh, who had plot 
ted as he crouched, shot into the air, a 


quivering mass of gold and bronze in the 
sunlight. But he had waited the fractior 
of a second too long; he missed the neck, 
landing on the high, grizzled wither. Like 
a flash his mighty arms were about the 
bull, and his huge jaws, wide-spread, 
snapped for a grip that, if secured, would 
break the vertebra—it would go like a 
pipestem in the closing of that vise of 
arms and jaw. But the little shift from 
wither to neck caused him to the 
spine; his fangs tore through flesh and 
he was crushed against a rock, his hold 
broken. 
The dogs, 


miss 


eager in bloodthirst, dashed 


the 


} 


in, snapping at tiger’s rump, and, 
as he whirled, sprang at his face. One 
blow of a paw, like the cut of a gold 
scimitar, and a dog landed ten feet away 


pulp. 

A sigh of relief escaped from Finnerty 
as the dogs slunk back and Pundit Bagh, 
seemingly none the worse, crouched again 
for battle. 

“That is their way,” Mahadua whis 
pered; “they seek to cut Bagh in his vitals 
behind, while in front others spit poison 
in his eyes to blind him; the white froth 
that spouts from their mouths when they 
fight is poison.” 

Blood was dripping from the bison’s 
neck as he faced about, but the snap at 
his neck had not discouraged him; his 
actions showed that he would battle to the 
end. The taste of blood had broken the 
Pundit’s debonair nonchalance. Before 
he had been like a cat playing with a 


mouse; he had purred and kinked his 
long tail in satirical jerks. Now he 
lashed his sides or beat the ground in 


anger. From his throat issued a snar] 
ing “W-o-u-g-h-n-ng!” Again he waited 
for his antagonist’s charge, slipping to 
one side as the black mass came hurtling 
toward him to swipe at the eyes, cutting 
clean away an ear and leaving red-blood 
ed slits from cheek to shoulder, his dam 


aged paw once more suffering from con 


tact with that hard skull. 

The dogs had edged in as the two 
clashed, but dropped bact. to their wait- 
ing line as tiger and bison faced each 


other again, the latter shaking his mas 
head and pawing fretfully, as if 
angered at his enemy’s slipping away 
when they came to quarters. 
Something of this must have stirred his 
own strategy, for, as he thundered in a 
charge, he swept his head sidewise as the 
tiger swerved, catching Stripes a crash- 
ing blow, the sharp incurve of the horn 
all that saved him from being ripped wide 
open. Half stunned, he was pinned to 
earth as the bull swung short to a fresh 
attack; and, seeing this, taking it for the 
end, the dogs, with yaps of fury, closed 
in, snapping with their cutting teeth at 
flesh, wherever found. 

With a bellow of rage, the bull backed 
away three paces, and a dog that had 


sive 


? 
c1i0ose 


will identify you. 





gripped his neck was ground to death 
against the earth. Pundit Bagh thrust 
his body up through a dozen dogs that 
clung like red ants, and, whether in 
chivalry or blind anger, the bull, with 
lowered head, rushed on the yapping, 
snarling, lancing pack, at the first thrust 
his daggerlike horns piercing a dog. The 
outstretched black neck, the taut, ex- 
tended spine almost brushing Pundit’s 
nose, flashed into his tiger mind the kill- 
ing grip. Forgotten were the dogs in the 
blind call of blood lust. The widespread 
jaws crunched astride the neck, and, with 
a wrench that he had learned from his 
mother when a cub, the bull was thrown, 
the dogs pouncing upon him with hunger 
in their hearts. 


T the first treacherous snap of the 

tiger’s jaws, Finnerty had _ acted. 
With the subservience of a medium, at the 
word “Now!” Lord Victor pressed the 
gunstock against his shoulder; his head 
drooped till his eye ranged the barrels; 
and, penetrating the booming thump of 
his heart, a calming voice was saving: 
“Take your time; aim behind the tiger’s 
shoulder. Stead-d-y, man!” His finger 
pulled heavily on the trigger, the gun 
roared, and a sledge-hammer blow on his 
shoulder all but sprawled him; then the 
gun was snatched from his hands. Half 
dazed, he saw Finnerty send another 
bullet into something. There was a 
“Click! Snap!” as two fresh shells were 
slipped into the barrels, and again the 8 
bore thundered twice. 

Springing to his feet, Gilfain saw a 
great mass of gold and brown flat to 
earth, and the black rump of a bison bull 
galloping off into the jungle. Then his 
finge ‘rs were being crushed in the huge 
hand of Finnerty, who was saying: “My 
dear boy, a corking shot—straight 
through the heart: He never moved! 
I shot two or three dogs!” 

“Demme!” was all the pumped-out Lord 
Victor could gasp, as he sank back to 
the knob of earth he had been sitting on. 

“One never knows,” Finnerty said, 
shoving a fresh cartridge into the &-bore, 
“if a tiger is really dead till he’s skin- 
ned. Come on; we'll look.” 

Mahadua, saying. “Have patience, 
sahib,” threw a_ stone, hitting Pundit 
Bagh fair on the head. There was no 
movement. Then, striding in front, Fin- 
nerty prodded the fallen monarch with 
his gun muzzle. He was indeed dead. 

“I got a couple of those vermin, any- 
way,” and Finnerty pointed to two dogs 
the big 8-bore bullet had nearly blown to 
pieces. . 

Mahadua, on his knees, was muttering: 
“Salaam, Pundit Bagh!” and patting the 
huge head that held the fast-glazing 
yellow globes set in black-rimmed spec- 
tacles. There was a weird reflex of 
jungle reverence in his eyes as, rising, he 
said, addressing Finnerty: “Sahib, Pun- 
dit Bagh did not kill men nor women nor 
children; this was the way he fought, 
And then, when there were no eyes upon 
him, he surreptitiously plucked three long 
bristles from the tiger’s mustache, slip- 
ping them into his jacket pocket to be 
kept as a charm against jungle devils. 


I ORD VICTOR had come down the 

~ hill, dead to sensation; he had walked 
like one in a dream. The fierce press of 
contained excitement had numbed his 
brain; now he loosened to the erratic 
mood of a child; he laughed idiotically, 
while tears of excited joy rolled down 
his pink checks; he babbled incoherent, 
senseless words; he wanted to kiss Fin- 
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nerty, Pundit Bagh, or something, or 
somebody; he would certainly give Ma- 
hadua a hundred rupees; he fell to un 
lacing and lacing his shoes in nervous 
dementia. What would the earl say? 
What would the fellows at the London 
clubs say? 

Finnerty had a tape out, and, passing 
his notebook to Swinton, he, with Ma- 
hadua at one end of the tape, rapidly 
ruled off the following measurements: 


rt. In. 
From point of nose to tip of tail 10 
Pe a) errr 2 4 
Girth behind shoulders ........ 4 
Girth of head 4 


4 
Girth of forearm . 7 . i ; 1 lf 
3 


) 
Height at shoulder 6 


“There!” And Finnerty put his tape 
in his pocket. “Pundit Bagh is a regal 
one. I feel sorry we had to shoot him 
in just that way; but the dogs spoiled 
a good fight. Fancy your getting a skin 
like that to take back, Lord Victor—it’s 
luck! And remember, gentlemen, we 
must spread this mandate that a bull 
bison with one ear goes free of the gun, 
for he was a right-couraged one.”’ 

“Rather!” Lord Victor ejaculated. 
“To-night we'll drink a toast in fizz to 
the one-eared bull a thoroughbred 
gentleman!” 

“We'll need the elephant up to pad this 
tiger,” Finnerty said. Mahadua, who 
was sent to bring on Raj Bahadar, had 
not been gone two minutes when from 
their back trail came, upwind, the shrill 
trumpeting of two elephants, and ming! 
ing with this was the harsh honk of a 
conch shell. 

“That's Moti, or wild elephants tack 
ling Raj Bahadar,” Finnerty declared. “I 
must get back. The tiger will be 
right here for a little—those dogs won't 
come back—and I'l] send Mahadua and 
the elephant after him.” 

To be continued 


Precipitate Peggy 
Continued from page 25 


“Mr. Dunn said you were a scratch 
man,” she said. 

“When I was young,” he replied. “The 
fact is, I can only use mashie or putter 
Out joy-riding I was spilled rather nast- 
ily.” 

She was glad of it. Thus might the fate 
of all joy-riding slackers be. 

“T think I would rather knit,” she said. 

“Can't blame you,” he agreed amiably. 
“It would not be any fun to trample on 
such a golfing worm as I am. Knitting 
would satisfy the soul more. There is a 
fine discipline in it, the discipline of the 
monotonous. You don’t like it at the time, 
but you feel that it is doing you, beside the 
soldier, good. Perhaps you know the 
haunting lyric: 

The hou I spend on thee, dear sock 
Are as a string of purls to me 

First two I knit, then two I purl, 
And round the leg I slowly reel. 
Now joyful paeans to the heaven's hut 
I've turned the heel! 

“T don’t think soldiers’ socks are things 
to jest about,” she rebuked. 

“Some of them are not, I am sure,” he 
said. ‘‘Now a nice silk sock next the foot, 
and one of these dreadnaughts over them 
wouldn't be bad.” 


CHE could endure him no more. She 
rolled up her work, jabbed the needles 
through sock and yarn. Anything to be 
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rid of him. Mr. Dunn was returning from 
a short stroll, and she challenged him to 
a half round. Of course, being a gallant 
Scot, what could he do? 

“You won’t mind?” Peggy flung at TRADE MARK 
Young Mr. Smith. He rolled up his sock 
and delivered it back to her smilingly. 

When she got back after an awfully 
tiresome nine holes Richard Smith was 
pottering about the home green. She and 
Mr. Dunn watched him. 

“He’s a golfer,” pronounced the old 
man. “Look at his pitches! Throws them 
right up to the hole like Taylor. No more 
run on them than a dropped poached e 
He doesn’t use his long clubs.” 

“He hurt his shoulder, joy-riding,” she 
explained. 

He knew from the way she said it that 
Young Mr. Smith had not made a good 
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If he asked her to play when next she Today is not too soon for “Yale” protection—for 
went to the links, she would be rather | now and in the years to come 
nice. No doubt she would find an open- | H 
ing for the message she had to deliver. It hardware deale today he has Canadian-mad 
When she arrived at the hotel Aunt Yale products. 


Mary had great news for her. Her 
father and mother were to arrive in the 
‘ourse of the evenin ¢ from the West. For 
the time being all other interests vanished 
from her min d. 

It had been doubtful whether her father, 
who was tremendously busy with wat 
work, would be able to find time for a 
holiday. She was immensely fond of her 
father. He had big interests—banks, 
mines, lumber, wheat—but had put his - air 
affairs aside and given up all his time to ewig : s 
war work. Hither and thither about the 
‘ontinent he was scurrying most of the 
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( 
time, attending to a task that involved 
the supplying of munitions and food stuffs | 
to the Allied armies. That evening he | 
arrived with her mother. They would 
remain only three days, and all Peggy’s 
time belonged to them. 
The converting of young Mr. Richard | 
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the former state of independence. She -_ 
‘oronto Montreal Winnipes 
had an excuse, however, that enabled her 


to dodge the greater part of the deluge. British founded 1883”. 


Her Aunt had no society interests, and 
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Peggy herself entertained strict views 
about war time gaieties. Still the Golf 
Club was no longer the place of retreat 
it had been. Members lay in wait for her 
with proposals of matches so persistently 
that she timed her arrival so that the 
players would be on their rounds. One 
morning, reaching the club at near noon, 
she saw the neglected Mr. Smith on the 
first tee, near the club house. He was 
practising driving, and doing it rather 
well, from which it appeared’ as if his 
shoulder must be getting better. Pres- 
ently he caught sight of her, and his 
practice ended. 

“Your shoulder is better?” she enquired 
graciously, as he came up. 

“Thanks, yes,” he answered. ‘Almost 
as good as new. How goes the knitting?” 

“Rather badly, I’m afraid,” she said. 
“Father and mother came down, so I got 
lazy.” 

“Cannot I help you?” he asked politely. 
“IT am in tremendous form. May I con- 
gratulate you on the possession of so 
splendid a father? I guess you are 
mighty proud of him.” 

“Just a little,” she laughed. “I am 
proud of all my relatives and friends who 
are standing by their country.” 

He paused, thoughtfully. 

“T suppose there’s no likelihood of your 
giving me a game?” he asked. Really he 
seemed quite humble. It must be horrible 
to have to evade the point of her observa- 
tion in that manner. 

“T’d really like a game,” she said. “That 
is if it would not hurt your shoulder.” 

“If it was cracked into little pieces it 
would be delighted to work,” he replied 
gratefully. 

It was, she acknowledged to herself, the 
most delightful round she had _ ever 
played. He was not the least bit flippant, 
yet not over-humble; just a good sport- 
ing companion. His game was _§aston- 
ishingly good. They played handicap 
points, and he pleased her self-esteem by 
not giving anything away. Perhaps on 
the last green, when the match was all 
square, he putted rather wildly and gave 
her a chance, with her given stroke, to win. 
She took prompt advantage of it, and vic- 
tory, plus the consciousness of having 
earned it, was very agreeable. So pleas- 
ant had the match been that she accepted 
an invitation to go out boating with him 
in the afternoon, and that was jolly too. 
He was so companionable, not the least 
bit mooney or looney, but a sensible man 
friend. 

And so the days slipped by very pleas- 
antly. Sometimes in her moments of re- 
flection she was appalled to find that she 
had become so very friendly with one of 
whose antecedents she knew nothing, and 
whose transgressions or sins of omission 
in the slacking way were so pronounced. 

It leaked out presently that he was in- 
terested in engineering, and later she 
heard that he and Jordan of the “Joyful 
Jane” were friends, if not associates. One 
day when she sat on the verandah of the 
Club House, a number of people around 
her sipping tea, she saw Smith coming 
toward the last holes with a stranger. 
Quite a numerous gallery was at their 
heels, and, from what could be seen, it was 
a hot game played by two top-notchers. 

“Smith and Beatson of Carsdale having 
it nip and tuck,” said one of the observ- 
ers. “By the way, who is Smith?” 

“Engineer of some sort,” replied Corrie. 
“Interested in those cheap contraption 
ears Jordan turns out.” 

“Don’t say a word against Jordon’s 
Jane,” exclaimed Peggy. “I have one and 
itisa darling. It is Canadian from spark 
plug to tires. Father says that there are 
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hundreds of them at the Front, doing rip 
ping service, stopping at nothing, and 
standing up to their work in the same way 
that our boys do. Nobody can slight the 
‘Joyful Jane’ without protest from me.” 

“Ave, Miss Peggy,” said Dunn. “Tom 
Jordan builds cars on conscience. His 
shops are practically war munition 
shops.” 

“One would think that a husky young 
man like Smith could find scope for use- 
fulness at the Front, instead of fussing 
with cars at home. Beatson there is in 
khaki, but detailed to car production for 
the present but Smith—!” And Corrie 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Peggy would have liked to speak. She 
was a loyal friend, but what was there to 
say? Corrie was saying just what she 
had said to herself a score of times. 

It was wonderful how the weeks and 
months slipped away. The season was 
nearing its close. Peggy and Dick Smith 
played many rounds of the links, and 
went out boating many times. He was so 
delightful, and so utterly inexplicable. 
Sometimes she thought him the finest, 
most chivalrous man she had ever known, 
except her father. Now and again she 
hinted at what was in her mind, but he 
seemed so utterly unresponsive, in the 
right way. If she spoke her admiration 
of the man at the Front, he shared it, as 
if it had no application whatever to him. 

There came an evening when they lin- 
gered on the shore, after the game was 
over. They had played rather late, and 
the evenings were drawing in. They had 
been very silent. There was nothing 
much to talk about, a most unusual state 
of affairs for them. She seemed a little 
depressed, a little afraid—and it all hap- 
pened in a moment. He gathered her in 
his arms and spoke to her of admiration 
and love and devotion. For a moment 
she almost clung to him, yielding, help- 
less. Then came the thought of him here 
in safety, enjoying life, risking nothing, 
under the ban ef all right feeling people, 
and he seemed suddenly unendurable. 
She thrust him away. 

“No! No!” she exclaimed passionate- 
ly. “Let me go! We have been foolish. 
You have mistaken me. I do not—could 
not care for you—respect—love you.” 

She felt terribly shaken, as he released 
her, very weak and helpless. 

“There!” she said, with a deep sigh, 
presently. “Let us forget all about it. 
Perhaps it was partly my fault. I should 
have made you see how impossible such a 
thing would be. Come, let us go. It is all 
a silly, ridiculous mistake.” 

He was greatly moved, greatly dis- 
tressed by her vehemence, she could see. 
That he loved her with all his soul she did 
not doubt, but he took the repulse won- 
derfully well. 

“Forgive me, Peggy,” he said. “I 
ought to have known, perhaps. But I 
couldn’t help it.” 

They returned to town very silently. 
There was a great grief in her heart as 
she left him. Oh! If he only had been 
different, a soldier, playing a man’s part 
in the big task, she could have loved him 
with all her loyal heart. 

She was very weary of Budmouth, the 
links, the club house, everything pertain- 
ing to the place. Her father was return- 
ing on the morrow. Then they would go 
home. 

IV. 
“ET ELLO, Peg! What has Budmouth 
been doing to you?” her father 
asked when he arrived. She looked pale 
and tired, not a bit like a girl who has 
been holidaying for months. 
“Oh! Iam tired of it all, father,” she 


said. “Everything goes so smoothly. 
We read the papers, discuss the war, as 
if it was a story or some bit of ancient 
history. And all the time we are enjoying 
ourselves just as much as when there was 
no war.” 

“You're run down, little girl,” he said. 
“There’s no need for all the rest of us to 
go into mourning, and depress and be de- 
pressing. We have to take sane views, 
but I know what you mean. It does get 
at one now and again. We'll get home, 
and in the busier life there you will see 
things differently.” 

“When can we go?” she asked. 

“Eh!” He looked at her again en 
quiringly suspiciously. “Well, I have 
seme business to attend to. To-morrow 
I must run over to Carsdale to see Jordan. 
You’ll come along. The trip will do you 
good. You see he’s setting up a new 
branch, building motors for aeroplanes, 
under the direction of Hello, there 


he is!” 


JYEGGY looked up. There was a man in 
an aviator’s uniform, flying wings and 
all. She gripped the corner of the table 
Dick had always been in golf or boating 
flannels when she had seen him before. 
He must have just joined up. Then she 
looked again. She knew the difference 
between a_ recruit’s uniform and an 
officer’s. Then her father spoke. 

“Why, Dick, it’s great to see you again,” 
he said, gripping the soldier’s hand and 
shaking it with enthusiasm. Then he 
glanced at Peggy, and turned again to 
look at Dick. He caught the exchanged 
messages of their eyes. “What is it, 
Peggy?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she fibbed very bravely, 
very happily. 

“You have met Dick, ther 
quired. 

“Yes, I think so,” she smiled. 

“One moment, Mr. Rylands,” said Dick. 

Jeatson’s waiting below, and ready for 
home. He just wants to know if noon 
to-morrow will suit you. I won’t be a 
moment.” 

“What's up, Peg?” her father asked 
rather brusquely, when they were alone. 

“He’s a fraud, Dad,” she said “a 
didn’t know he was a soldier.” 

“A soldier!” laughed Mr. Rylands 
“Been flying at the front since the first 
year of the war. Brought down a bushel 
of Boches. You mean to say that you 
never heard of Flight-Commander Smith, 
i ls aig 

“And that’s Dick?” she asked. 

“Got into a bit of a mix-up in the air. 
tackling three Boches, did for two of them 
and the other scooted. Then the air- 
craft guns got him, but he managed to 
land over his own lines, badly peppered 
and broken up a bit,” explained her 
father enthusiastically. 

“And I thought he was a slacker,” she 
rroaned. 

“Slacker!” He roared with laughter. 

“Don’t you dare laugh at me!” She 
held up a small fist very threateningly. 
“Daddy!” she said. 

“Well, Peg,” he answered. 

“Would you mind going out of the 
room for a few minutes?” she asked, her 
face rosy red. “You see, I’ve got to eat 
some humble pie.’ 

“Oh, that’s it!” he said, and being a 
well brought-up father he went out. 


or 


he en 


‘HE rested against the table, for she 
Y needed support. Then he came in. 
“T thought your father was_ here, 
Peggy,” he observed. 
“No, not just now,” she 


answered 
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rather faintly. “You see, I wanted 
I thought ——~” 

“Yes,” he helped out, very politely. 

“I wanted - I had to I wished 

! Oh, Dick, for a flying man you are 
slowest thing on wings. Yes, that is bet- 
ter.” And she sighed as he came to her 
aid, fearing that she might faint. 

“T thought you were a slacker, Dick, 
and it was awful. And now I have to eat 
humble pie. It is the only time in my 
life that I ever liked humble pie. It is 
really rather nice. Let me breathe, dear, 
I feel a wee bit fainty yet, but, oh! Itisa 
good kind of a world after all.” 

And a little bronze-bright head rested, 
heart-high, on the breast of young Mr. 
Smith. 


Behind the Wall 


Continued from page 18 


came out and sat in front of us. Sudden- 
ly, she turned to Arthur and said in a 
loud voice, 

“Can you see over my hat?” 

I felt him quiver as though every atom 
of him had been stung by cactus, and he 
flung off my hand as though it had been 
a scorpion, but his voice was brave and 
steady as he answered. 

“T assure you, madam, your hat does 
not disturb me in the least!” 

But he did enjoy the concert, Jack, and 
soon after that, he began to find him- 
self in a world of whose existence he had 
never dreamed and into which his ex- 
cursions now hold much of excitement 
and pleasurable adventure. I don’t be- 
lieve he ever had a happier moment than 
that when he discovered his ability to dis- 
tinguish between the different denomina 
tion of coins, English, Canadian and 
American. Why, he was like Balboa di 
covering the Pacific! 

And after he had done the trick suc 
cessfully for me, he had to show Horton, 
a splendid little Englishman who was in 
his company, who adores him and who 
punctiliously calls him “Mister Ryde- 
cliffe.” Then Finney had to see and pres 
ently a!l the boys in the ward were invited 
to the performance. 

I took the crystal off an ordinary watch 
and taught him to tell the time. He is no 
longer afraid to fill and light his pipe 
unaided, and does not go dead white when 
he makes a mistake. 

Oh, if I can only go on helping him, 
Jack! What would I not give for your 
quiet power and depth of understanding! 
It terrifies me to think that I may shrivel 
his poor bruised soul by too much sym- 
pathy, or too much cheerfulness—or not 
enough! It is so difficult to tell how he 
will take things. When I am with 
him, I always shut my eyes so that I can 
feel as he feels, sense with his vision and 
ache with his pain. 

He does not know who I am yet. Need 
I defend myself and explain this decep 
tion? Need I point out to you that as a 
stranger I have made far more rapid pro- 
gress in gaining his confidence in a few 
weeks than Joan Whitmore could have 
made in as many months? No; you will 
understand 

I want nothing but his trust and his 
love, Jack. That is much, you will say. 
Of course. It is all the world, it is life 
itself to me. But in teaching him to 
need me, I have to try so hard not to teach 
him the wrong, the harmful kind of de- 
pendence. He will be happy only when 
he has learned to stand alone, when he 
has learned that the world needs him and 
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that there is work for him to do, and I 
do feel so miserably unfitted to teach him 
these great big things. I rehearse hun- 
dreds of noble, inspirational speeches a 
day—and bury them unsaid. They sound 
so awfully like the canting phrases of 
the narrow-minded person who declares, 
“Life is real; life is earnest and the 
grave is not its goal!” 

*lease write me, Jack, old friend, and 
tell me what to say to him, 

Yours, 
JEAN. 


The Poplars, 
Littlebrook, 

Surrey, June 3, 1918. 

(.~ ETINGS, good John Dean! 
I can conceal it from you no longer. 
[ am a certified and qualified typist of 
considerable speed and accuracy, making 
in honest living by doing work for the 
Government, for private individuals and 
for the public who are taking a flattering 
interest in my stories. If you are not 
surprised to learn all this, then an arch- 

traitor has betrayed me! 

You ought to try to use a machine, 
not only for your own sake but for the 
sake of your friends! I don’t know that 
you would acquire deftness quite as quick- 
ly as I did, for you will be handicapped 
by wanting to look at your fingers all the 
time and that is fatal. But if you stick 
to it, you'll get there, and typing is so 
much easier than chasing a pen labori- 
ously across a sheet of paper. 

This time last year I never could have 
learned; I was too dependent upon my 
eyes, but of course people do learn, and 

doubtless you can. 

I have discovered that 


most seeing 


people waste their faculties other than 
sight by using them too little. They 
hear with their eyes, smell and touch 


with their eyes which of course makes the 
other grow torpid. That is why 
so many people are afraid of being blind. 
Now, I know a trick or two and am learn- 
ing new ones every day; I hear first and 


senses 


see afterward, or I smell first or touch 
first, as the case may be. That is the 
proper way, the most satisfactory. Mere 


material things, I do not see, but you may 
believe me or not, my vision is so broad- 
ened that I feel my sight is only just now 
developing and that for all these years I 
have been blind! Sut have done with 
moralizing. Let me pick up the thread 
at the knotty place which expressed itself 
n my last turgid letter to you. It goes 
without saying that I am_  abjectly 
ashamed of it, Jock. Many a.time I have 
wanted to tell you so but I would not 
dictate again and had to wait therefore 
until I could write and pour out all the 
things I have hoarded for you myself. 

When that letter was sent I did not 
know who my nurse was. I only knew 
that she was an angel whose presence 
never jarred, whose touch (metaphorical 
and actual) was like a healing balm to 
sore, raw wounds, whose words, soft- 
spoken, were like wings lifting one out of 
larkness and despair. I never pretended 
to be a blooming hero, Jack, but as Good 
hears me, I never expected to plumb the 
depths of cowardice as shamelessly as 
did at the Hospital! 

It used to delight me to crush any spark 
of hope or courage; I gloried in my 
misery, not wanting sympathy from any 
one, but wearing an air of “There! This 
is what you have done by making me 


fight!”’ I demanded the privilege of sil- 
ently accusing everybody by my melan- 
choly. 
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One morning the little nurse dropped 
into a chair near me and sighed. 

“Blue?” I asked expecting her to deny 
it. 

“Kind of discouraged,” she said. 

This was so surprising an attitude that 
I enquired the trouble. 

“It’s those two dear 
Horton,” she told me. 
arms off to the elbow, practically help- 
less, and Horton is suffering the agony 
of an active man forced to a life of sitting 
still. One leg is gone and the other is 
quite weak. Yet they are both such 
bricks, never complaining and never seem 
ing to envy the chaps who are better off.” = 
She caught her breath. “I'd rather hear 
them grumble.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that they’ve so much 
to grumble about,” I muttered. 

“You don’t?” asked Jean, sharply. 
“How would you like to know that you 
could never paddle a canoe, again? Or 
swim, or walk or pick up an object—how 
would you like to hop from place to place, 
or clump there on a heavy, uncomfortable 
wooden leg? How would you like, instead 
of hands, a pair of—of—/flippers? 

“No doubt they think that I am better 
off” said I, the hero, sourly. 

“Oh, Mr. Radcliffe, if they only could; 
they would be so glad. They keep them- 
selves wretched by worrying over you. 
Truly, I am at my wits’ end to know 
what to do for them and the doctor scolds 
me so, when he finds my patients despon- 
dent.” 

This set me thinking. I got jolly hot 
over it, too. There was something revolt- 
ing in the thought that a couple of arm- 
legs, legless incapables who could neither 
walk nor run, play tennis nor cricket, 
who couldn’t even pick up objects and feed 
themselves should lord it over me with 
their mushy sympathy to the extent of 
being despondent. “By Gad,” thought I, 
“T’ll show ’em.” 

That night when the boys were sing- 
ing, I interrupted them to remark that 
hearing Horton croak, anyone would 
imagine he had lost his ear instead of his 
leg, and the whole crowd roared as though 
I had said something funny. Then the 
little nurse slipped her hand in mine and 
whispered a word of thanks. “y ou don’t 
know how you could help me,” she said. 

I squeezed her hand and got quite senti- 
mental thinking of Finney who could 
never hold a girl’s hand, poor devil. 

It was by way of “helping” her that I 
determined not to lie down while time 
counted ten. Added to which was a suspi- 
cion that something worth while lay be- 
hind the wall of blackness I had thought 
impenetrable. The suspicion grew to a 
certainty with the discovery that I had 
to learn how to see without eyes. The 
lesson is only as difficult as one makes it 
for himself. 

To-day the pictures I see are so vivid 
in their beauty as to make those apparent 
to the material vision seem like poor re- 
flections, and you would be surprised to 
know how difficult it is for me to picture 
ugliness. Indeed, I can’t picture it, I can 
only remember it, and that memory is 
fading, like the memory of pain fades. 
Every day I thank God that I didn’t lose 
my hearing. Imagine being cut off from 
life in a hell of enforced silence! One 
can picture a sunset or a waterfall, but 
one can’t visualize a contralto voice or an 
organ recital. But here I am raving about 
everything except the one I want to write 
about. 

For weeks J did not know the identity of 
my little nurse. It was a part of my 
policy of damned cussedness to pretend a 
magnificent disinterest toward all my 


boys, Finney and 
“Finney has both 
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surroundings. Vaguely I gathered that 
she was Sister White. But one day when 
we were walking down a quiet, fragrant 
lane, merciful Providence jolted me out of 
my stupidity. 

“There is a rumor that I am soon to 
lose my patient,” she said breaking a long 
silence full of deepest companionship and 
understanding. 

“Not me?” I cried and stumbled. 

“Why not?” she asked. “This place 
full of invalids and ineapables is no place 
for you who are so strong and fit and 
capable. I know at heart that you are 
keen to go out into the world and do 
Gings; you probably are longing to get 

yack to Canada, brave as you have been in 
suppressing any suggestion of homesick- 
I 1ess, 4 

Dean, you can’t imagine what I felt 
That horrible aloneness in the suffocating, 
impenetrable dark, without a light, a 
hand, a voice—one voice. 

“Where are you, Little Sister?” I put out 

my hand to touch her. “The world is dark 
and big and I am very much afraid. 
Don’t leave me, just yet, for a little 
vhile.” 

She seized my hand and held it to her 
face. My knees suddenly wobbled and I 
sat down, 1 





dragging her down beside me 

“As long as you need me.” she said, “I 
shall stay with you, and after—well, we 
will write one another jolly long letters 
for I am not going to let you i +t me.’ 

“Forget you?” I laughed grimly, “I will 
remember every atom of you all io life! 
1 will remember your lovely golden hair.” 

She gave a gasp. 

“How do you know it is golden?” 

I couldn’t tell how I knew, but I did 
“and your pansy blue eyes so heavily 
veiled, and your silly little nose and 
curved red lips. And I’ll remember the 
dimple in your chin—” 

“Arthur,” she cried, just here, “can 
you see me?” Her voice was tense and 
strained. She wriggled her hand trying 
to get it free, but I held it tight and 
wondered how I came to say all that. 
Suddenly, I knew I had described the only 
girl of whom I ever thought. 

“Can you see me 2” she persisted. 


“No, but I don’t have to see you. I love 
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you, love you, love you Joan Whitmore!” 

I heard her sob as I drew her into my 
arms and crushed her almost to death. 
Finney, the poor devil without hands, 
couldn’t have done that. And I stood up 
and lifted her up, right up off her feet, 
holding her so that I could cover her be- 
loved face with kisses, until she cried out 
that I was hurting her. ‘Orton, the 
good little h-ass, couldn’t have done it, 
and I felt as though I could hew my way 
and hers through the world, blindfold—a 
giant in strength and resource. 

She promised to marry me. She did. 
Not to take care of me but because she 
loves me and has faith in my ability to 
take care of her 

So here we live in a corner of Paradise 
which on the map is called Surrey, and 
Finney and Horton live with us. The 
former styles himself my amanuensis, 
reading my mail, dictating from my rough 
drafts and that sort of thing. Horton is 
—wel!l, Horton is a combination orderly- 
gardener-major domo who “does for” Fin- 
ney and me, and would for Joan, if I let 
him, the officious, loyal little beg~ar! 

The world, for me, then, good friend of 
many years, is dripping over with happi- 
ness and whatever inconveniences there 
may be as a result of my loss of sight, 
are amply compensated for by an added 
breadth and depth of vision. It is true, 
that I cannot sort mail in a post office, 
but then I never wanted to sort mail, you 
know, and scarcely < oe | passes that I am 
not impressed with tl . fact that the hand 
of God lies in our poorer capacity as 
surely as in our accomplished suecess 
Why, last year I was only a miserable 
bank teller, and to-day I am an expert 
typist and—the husband of Joan! 

‘I wish that you might join our happy 
family; indeed, I look forward to your 
making us a visit of indefinite length for 
until then you wil! never know what a 
l itime, write me 
ind. And you 
am the luckiest 
been trying 
these pages to tell that to 


y 
t 








through all 


» 
you? 


Yours, 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE. 
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strong limbs, as death swift and terrible 
sank to his vertebrae, an irregular jerk- 
ing of muscles in which life was arrested 
with appalling abruptness, and there 
passed the murderous soul of Nanook the 
Bear. Over him stood Blackmouth, pour- 
ing through his clashing jaws the utter- 
most strength that still remained in his 
own gaunt and mangled body, wasting 
himself royally and prodigally for the 
with such unquestioning 
faith, till, having achieved this last act 
of wolfish homage, his force, too, dripped 
out through wounds many and grievous, 
a weakness took him and hushed the 
tempestuous heat beneath that great grey 
hide, and, topp! 


human he loved 


ing over, he stretched him- 
self wearily while through the thin keen 
air a few flakes of snow drifted wist- 
fully down and settled like some benison 
of the skies upon them both. 

A few moments later Henry Rintoul 
stared down at hunter and hunted as they 


lay stiffening, and said not a word. It 
seemed that at the moment there were no 
words to be said. The others, too, after 
heaping snow in a great mound over the 
spot gave themselves up to thoughts of 


that time when spring would come and, 
borne on a drifting floe, Nanook and 


Blackmo uth, linked in death, would move 


majestical onward and outward. It 
seemed that the last tragic moment had 
passed and, with its passing, there had 
gone also the last shadow that overhung 





the travelers. Their spirits, released from 
innumerable threats, rose buoyantly. The 
very ice itself grew 
level, and when, at dark, they halted for 
rest and food, Jock announced cheerfully 
that two more such marches would bring 
them to the post of Little Whale River. 


Sergeant MacTie 


} ; 
Kinder and more 


TN r spoke truth, 
I for 

was in sight. The arrival to which they 
had looked forward with such longing 
seemed somehow curiously flat and un- 
eventful. It was, it appeared, nothing 
unusual that three white men should 
trail along the shore and finally pull up 
in front of the massive, low-roofed build 
ings that squat close to earth on the banks 
of the river. It was not, indeed, until 
the factor casually inquiring about their 
dogs and learning that they had none 


at noon on the third day the post 


broke into an exclamation, that Bill, 
piqued at the drabness of their advent, 
burst into a spirited account of the 
strange land from which they came. But 
in this Jock brought him up short. 

“You’re across from the Belchers, you 
say?” demanded the factor curiously. 

“Ave,” answered Jock guardedly, “I 
don’t mind saying that much.” 

“But the Belchers are nothing but 
reefs. I’ve lived here for twenty years 
and I ought to know.” 

“Perl ” hazarded the big man 
cynically, “it’s just because you have 
lived here, right here for twenty years, 
that you don’t know anything about it 
Stretch your legs for seventy miles and 
see for yourself.” 

“What’s on these islands?” broke out 
the factor visibly startled. “Any fur?” 

“They’re fair crawlin’ with fur,” grin- 
ned Sergeant MacTier. 

“Say, look here, will you make me a 
sort of a map? Anything will do.” 

Jock shook his head shrewdly. “It’s 
my observation,” he chuckled, “collected 
n various parts of the North, that the 
iludson Bay is mostly after something 
for next to nothing. But I’m not trading 
in maps or fur either. And besides, being 
as I'm a Sergeant in the North-west 
Mounted Police, it s my duty to 5 te 
first at Ottawa.” He sent a swift glance 
at Salty Bill, “Eh! What a that. 
What are you thinking?” 

“Insurance,” grunted the skipper con 
tentedly. 

And at that the factor more bewildered 





than ever assailed them with questions. 
But it seemed that the whole party hac 
become strangely uncommunicative and 
demanded with united vigor to know 
when the next post would leave for 


Moose Factory. 
“In about two days,” said the 
rruffly, “you've just caught it.” 
MacTier breathed an inward prayer of 
thankfulness, then, with a side glance at 


facto 





the skipper, shot a swift enquiry. “Did 
you see anything of a_ two-masted 
schooner along this coast last fall?” 

The trader’s lips tightened into a hard 


In a flash Salty 
and laid trembling hands on the spe 
shoulders 
quick!” 


\ LOOK of blank amazement spread 
4 other man’s face, and he 


ong into Bill’s excited 


over the 
stared hard and 
features. “There aint much to tell you 
except that she blew in here just as the 


ce was taking. I don’t know that I 





remember! an vesse arriving 0 ave 


before. 


There were only four met 
her, which seemed queer, and what’s 
more, I didn’t fancy the look of her cap 
tain; at least he called himself captain. 


iboard 


They hung about f a week till one 
morning I found they had started south 
on the new ice, and—” 


“But the Siren?” creaked Bill, Saying 
the factor back and forth in an agony of 
suspense. “Where is she?’ 

‘If you'll keep your hands to yourself,” 
was the curt response, “I'll try and tell 
you. After the crew started south I 
went aboard and found everything in a 
devil of a mess, but the ship herself was 
sound enough. So some of us ran het 
up river about a mile, where she’s 
anchored now and frozen in tight. And 
she’s all right till spring. Say, what the 
devil’s the matter with you?” 

But Salty Bill never heard him. With 
one leap he had cleared the doorstep 
Dashing toward the river bank he struck 
out over the ice and as far as a bend in 
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the river they could see his figure taking 
prodigious leaps through snow drifts 
that, here and there, stretched from bank 
to bank. In a few minutes he turned the 
bend and just as he disappeared there 
came back a wild and hilarious shout. The 
skipper had sighted the slender topmasts 
of the whaler. Then silence fell in the 
Post after which the factor’s lips began 
to move soundlessly. Presently his won- 
dering eyes rested on the featherclad 
form of Rintoul. 

“Seems to me,” he hazarded with a 
little break in his voice, “that it’s about 
time we had a drink.” 

CHAPTER XVI 

ERE then, in this far-flung outpost of 

civilization, ended the quest of Se 
geant MacTier. Of the return of Henry 
Rintoul to his own, and of the welcome 
that awaited the grey-eyed giant when 
once more he enfolded Marget in his 
mighty embrace, it is not necessary to 
write. But it is said that after his report 
Was sent in to Ottawa the Department of 
Survevs hesitated for weeks before plot- 
ting the new found area over the scat- 
tered specks which, on government 
charts, had been known for a hundred 
years as the Belcher Reefs. Nor did 
MacTier ever guess that long after the 
door of the office of the Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Mounted Police had closed 
behind him, that dignitary sat motion- 
less in his chair, murmuring indefinite 
things about the honor of the Force he 
had the privilege of directing. The prin- 
cipal matter that occupied the mind of 
rgeant MacTier was that he had done 
his duty, and perhaps a little more. But, 
by and by, the world at large will dis- 
cover that his amazing find has establish- 
ed questions of geology of tremendous 
import and value, and_ that the iron 
deposits over which his dauntless feet 
tramped so many arduous miles rival in 
size those great ore fields upon which 
America bases her metallurgical wealth 
MacTier is not dead. To-day, also, his 
spirit lives in the North and throbs in the 
breasts of those who, strangers to fea 
and uncertainty, carry on their lonely 
and valiant campaig n the far corners 
of the great unknown. 


THE END. 
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Pickford 
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For if you think about it you will realize 
that the work I do may serve to amuse 
the older people who see it, but it actually 
moulds the younger people. They absorb 
what they see on the screen. Their emo- 
tions are touched, and what they sympa- 
thize with in their moments of emotional 
upheaval is incorporated in their ideals 
of conduct. They want to be like the 
heroines they love. So if I’m a sort of 
ideal to those young girls I can’t talk 
with or reason with, they’re going to be 
impressed by anything they hear about 
me, by anything and everything I do 
or they think I do. And doesn’t it seem 
natural and reasonable to claim that I 
owe it to them to do the right thing?” 

“Of course,” I agreed, a little amazed 
at this frank and lucid explanation of a 
situation which had quite escaped me. It 
was a case of the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, the necessity for seemliness in 
those who occupy positions of imperial 
importance, the demand for dignity from 
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a President, the craving for queenliness 
and nothing but queenliness from a queen 

“Don’t run away with the impression 
that I want to walk through life wear- 
ing a halo,” admonished Miss Pickford as 
I somewhat blunderingly tried to explain 
myself. “But I mean something much 
more important, on the other hand, than 
merely living up to appearance. I was 
simply trying to show you that if a num- 
ber of things combined to make me what 
I think you said I was, the best know: 
girl in America —"? 

“In the world,” I interrupted. 

“Very well, in the world. Then I owe it 
to that same world not to disappoint them 
I’ve a sort of obligation to live up to what 
they expect of me. And that’s the one 
big thing, I think, in my work, the thing 
that turns me into something more than a 
Pagliacci in petticoats. It gives me a 
mission in life, for it’s the one way in 
which I feel I can really do a little good. 
I mean that if thousands and thousands 
of girls have faith in me, it’s my duty 
to justify that faith. I can’t, of course, 
talk to them, or preach to them, or 
moralize to them. They don’t even want 
to be moralized at. The only way I can 
reach them is through my pictures. What 
they get from me they get accidentally, 
and when you’re young it’s the accidental 
word that sinks the deepest. There’s 
something sustaining, too, in remember- 
ing all this. It tends to leave hard work 
and tired nerves more worth while, more 
endurable. It dignifies existence for you. 
Then, too, by keeping my own life simple 
and clean and wholesome I’m really in- 
fluencing the lives of all those unseen 
audiences, influencing them for good with- 
out their being quite conscious of it.” 


V ARY PICKFORD plays, I remem- 

bered, were always what the profes- 
sion called “clean” plays. Whatever their 
shortcomings, I acknowledged, they were 
never called upon to face the charge of 
being vicious. 

“There are some critics, as you sug- 
gest,” went on Miss Pickford, ‘“‘who don’t 
always like my pictures. Some of them 
accuse me of trying to be an ingenue all 
the time. Some of them criticize the 
plays I appear in because, as they say, 
these plays harp on the note of girlish 
er sod 

“Girlish innocence,” I protested, “is one 
of the most beautiful things in life. But 
it is not all of life.” 

“Of course it isn’t, but it’s a part of 
life, you'll find, which most people want 
to see pictured on the screen. Yet some 
critics suggest that I step out into heavy 
drama, that I give them a sample of what 
I can do in the stormy and tragic parts, 
without seeming to remember that the 
moment I stepped over into the vampire 
roles. for instance, I'd be divorcing my- 
self from the one serious influence which 
I can wield through my work.” 

“But would those vampire parts eve 
appeal to you?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t leave my sense 
of humor in the check-room, and that 
would mean making a terrible muddle of 
most of the sloe-eyed sorceress procedure. 
But there’s a tradition, you know, that all 
comediennes want to play tragedy, and I 
suppose I’ve had a fleck or two from that 
same tar-brush. That’s why in away I was 
so glad to do the part of ‘Unity’ in Stella 
Varis. It gave me something to get my 
teeth into. I worked very hard over that 
part, for I knew I had something to work 
with. And I liked it. But my own tastes, 
you see, aren’t the important feature of 
the situation. The vital thing, it seems to 
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me, is what I can do best, what I can do 
that is truest to my own character. That,’ 
added Miss Pickford as she picked up a 
magazine from the table, “is what makes 
me so indignant at a page like this. It’s 
so untrue. It’s so unjust. It’s so cynical 
and superficial in its smartness.” 

I took the magazine and looked at the 
page in question. I knew that magazine 
and I knew its editor. I knew its pastel- 
poster cover of three naked nymphs with 
a fleece of cheese-cloth about their Burne- 
Jones limbs prancing across a mustard- 
green meadow. It was derivative stuff, 
ransplanted straight from Munich and 
Vienna. It was the floss candy kind of stuff 
that was enervating America when the 
bugles of war suddenly shook the per- 
fumed cigarette-smoke out of her clubs 
and studios. I saw a page of “movie” 
drawings, humorous cartoons enlarging 
on the idea that motion-picture actresses, 
unlike the actresses of. the legitimate 
stage, never run true to form, never prove 

real what they are on the screen. 


n real life 
One picture showed the screen vampire in 
specks, knitting socks, while another pic- 
ture represent ed the “Little Eva” screen- 
type as loll with a:vigarette in her 
hand, half-drunk over a cocktail: glass in 
a cabaret. 

I happened to know the artist who drew 
those pictures. He had been a grovery- 
clerk, and besides weighing out: prunes 
and sugar, had designed the weekly array 
of display-cards. Then he went to Paris 
on a cattle boat, lived cheap, worked hard, 
returned to New York, married a model, 
rented a flat, and had a baby. Then he 
had another baby. He made, and was still 
making, his living out of the “vamp” type 
on paper, forever drawing sloe-eyed and 
sleazy imondaine ladies—quite often 
wee a baby on his knee as he worked— 
and keeping the pot boiling by exploiting 
the urban phases of deviltry with which 
he never mixed—thereby exemplifying 
the very irony of existence which his own 
Frenchified cartoons attempted to ridi- 


ing 


, 
aen 


cule. 

“Just at present,” explained Miss 
Pickford, “I’m pretty actively interested 
n Red Cross work. That man would 
claim, of course, that I’m doing this work 
hecause my pres -agent tells me to, bi 


me 
cause it’s good publicity. And _ that 
vould be untrue. I do that wo rk becaus¢ 
I want to, because I'v 1] 

of my own, and realize it S ‘my du 
a time like this. It took me up to San 
Francisco a few veeks 
week “A — me down to 
t tl ou. n’t 
The ‘pi ure could 


Ke irney.. ¢ouldn't 


ago, and only last 
San Diego. I 


to take the time 


The 
wait. 
I had heard of that visit of Mary Pick- 
rd to Camp Kearney, where Little Mary 
ly adopted a battalion of 

about .to want for 


bovs a Cc 


fore 
had forma 
California 
the front, and 
the 143rd Reg 
had made what a sole 


editor had described .to be as “the best 





oman (deé 


and 


tle speech I eve eard.a 
straight-forward, 
of honest feeling.” 


appropriate, 


full 
IV. 


[° was the director’s call that put a 
stop te our talk. There was a scen 
It is not permitted me to 
scene in detail the 
more ambitious producing concerns have 
acquired the habit of late of working in 
secrecy. One reason why the Verboten 


si7n i: hune across the studio door is 


shot.” 
describe that 


td be 
since 


paid agents, in the guise of 
seers, spied out company 
and betrayed them to rival 
But one thing tl impresse 
Miss Pickford faces e ‘the camer: 
unthinking tran 


the fact 
harmless 


tnat 

Signt 
secrets com 
panies. 
me as 


was the sudden and 
formation of character on her part. hh 
almost the flash of an eye the Jel 


tself, 
effor 


asserted 


thout 


vanished and the Hyde 


unwilled, apparently, and 





It reminded me of the dualism of the 
artist of that multiple personality wh 

can be packed away in one body. For 1 
had witnessed an ingenuous and sens 
tive girl suddenly translated into a 
adroit and far-seeing artist. I was re 
minded, too, of the mental strain involv 
ed in the making of a big picture, the 


unknown to the genera 
public that sits before the finished 
duct. That strain, Miss Pickford a 
knowledved to me had ina recent picture 
been sustained for twenty-three hours 
vithout a break, most of it being “sea 


mental strain 
pro 


stuff” when the company, wet and chil 
ed for hours at a time, had to fall back 
on black coffee for stimulation. And at 


ther time I encountered Miss Pick 


ford 





with eye-glasses on, and an eyes 
dropper and what looked like a bottle 
of boracic acid in her hand. “This is 
bec ‘ause I've been having too many 
terior scenes lately,” she exp! ained. “The 





lig ite throw off particles of carbon , they 
ll me,» At-any rate they irritate the 
eyelids, as you see, But it 
It’s not important if you don’t mind th 
looks of these head-lamps! It’ 
one of the little drawbacks of our line o 
It’s what :we-get instead o 
writer’s cramp! 
So I was tempted to say 
ford-came off at: the end 


te 


; . * 
aoesnt lias 





merely 


as Miss Pick 
of her scene 


“It’s hard work, isn’t it?” 
Mary Pickford «laughed. ‘I’ve don 
iarder,” she said with .the Jeky al 


turning somersaults ir 


She stopped on the way 


Hyde once mort 


one’ small body. 
to the little 


bungalow dressing 


r-room 





whisper something extremely secret ar 

confidential into the ear of a little tow 

headed ehild-actress who had slipped uy 
to Mary’s side with adoration in he 
eyes and a doll under her arms 

“Just think what that t] ot 
still ahead of her!” soliloquized Mary as 
she pe ered Liter 1i@ departin { ut of 
the child with the doll. 

“You mean the b things of life? 

“Yes, the bie things of life.” 

“Don’t you feel they’re still ahea f 
you?” 

Mary laughed. Then discretion drop 
ped like a curtain acro the still smi 
n Tace. 

“When you begin t mo 
tems over the days tn passed 
away you can’t help fe old age 
is creeping-on you! And I’m doing tha 
now, for I’m writing my own life,” 


“T shouldn’t be in too great a hurr) 
over it.” 
doing it in a 


Miss :Pickford, “hut In 


“IT don’t intend 


acknowledged 


twenty-four, and if all the big things i 
life don’t happen before thut age, a few 
of them have at least happened to me 
For instance, marriage is a big thing 
and I have been married.” 


“That was to Owen Moore, wasn’t it?” 
eh fh 
“And several years ago?” 
“Yes.” There was a silence of sever 
seconds. 
I was not so obtuse as to ignore.that 


silence. All: tives,’ I remembered, 
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bs 4 MANU I he 
had their reservations, their sanctum 


: . A 3 = 
canctorum into which the intrusions of | & 


Ca) 





outsiders are not encouraged. So it was 
really a triumph of character, this power 
f Mary’s thus passively to compel re- 
ognition of those reserves, just as she so 
ontinuously compels recognition, with- | 


out painfully high polish, of the fineness x 
of the grain in the entire character’s | ai 
make-up. But it is a matter of record fe : co 

ind common enough knowledge that at , Cc 

the young and tender age of seventeen 
Mary Pickford took the running broad- 
jump into matrimony. It amounted to ; 







} : t& te ‘ 2 
practically a runaway match, for it is ‘ 















probably the first and the last step which 42 Ln0kI 3 
Little M iry took without the advice of : 5 
er mother. There is even a tenacious sane ‘ i 
but ridiculous studio tradition that Mary i 
as taken over the maternal knee and 5 
soundly spanked for that escapade, a : 
tradition which melts into absurdity be- ; 
fore any knowledge of the true relation : 


ip between mother and daughter. Nor 
vas Mary altovether carried away by 
the romance of the situation when she 
slipped away with her young leading 
man and returned a radiant and happy 
bride of seventeen. This leading man, . 
et it be remembered, was her first. And 
he was an Iris} of a family of 
nore oF less famo rs. He was the 
possessor of a distinctly Hibernian 
harm which had is | : 
Irish blue eyes, black hair, and a light 5 
and debonair manner. And he not only 
tumbled head-over-heels in love with 
Mary but during long and onerous work- 3 
lays in the studio he was both kind and | | 
‘onsiderate with the less experienced : 
new-comer. If was Owen Moore, in fact, | § 
vho schooled Mary Pickford in many of | § 
the tricks of the new trade. Even the 





s corporeal basis in 


¢ 


rest of the company were not ignorant 


if this Romeo-and-Juliet situation in 


real life. One shrewd director, indeed, | F , § 
took advantage of that mutual attach- | § ‘ 

ment by “bawling out’ Owen Moore, | § ’ @: 
when for purely business reasons he d . a 


i¢ 
sired to produce an expression of anger 
on Mary’s face. All through the pre- 


liminary sets that director nagged and | § iy ri 
railed at the blue-eyed young Irishman | | 

until Mary, wl is slow to anger, but | 

intil Mary, who is slow to anger, but | The art of blending tobacco 


rather Vesuvian when the eruption fit 
. y j 


ostees. cold ae ne lourer. | has reached the zenith of K 
turned on that director, a humap | | perfection in Piccadilly p 
tigress, and the camera-man of course | : Smoking Mixture. 


vot busy with his crank and “shot” one | ‘ p 
of the most effective bits of acting in all | ; PACKAGE 
Mary’s career. | iy 

But the annals of both studio an ‘ . 
stage, alas, tend to show that the ro- 
mantic matches of seventeen are seldom | 
‘ompounded of the fabrics that with- | 
stand the acid tests of time and aspira- | 








2 
i 
3 


i+ 





¢ 
| 


q pase halt PAAR 0 MRA A 


tion Completely as she had _ surren- 

fered to the romance of that situation, | § 

owever, Mary remained determinedly F Aaa eA 8 10 ee 
practical on certain points. Mary’s 


snlary was to go for the support of hei 











self and her family. Owen’s earnings | & X 
were to be just as strictly his own. Mary Built for All-round Office Work 
was to go on with her work and Owen pling n 
\ to go on with his. And one was not | ee ~_ jos 
“7 | A i i ” 

. hs imper the artistic trail of the other. Saves m 

pu trail of the screen-star, how- » Sure Shot is one of the ‘‘Acme’’ Family SURE SHOT 
ever is not a macadamized road. It Acme = 5. 

innot be deemed either unfair or un- | 
venerous, I think, to point out what tne | J if your requirements are peculiar we will mak pecial. machin‘ 
world in general now knows, that Mary | to serve your purpose satisfactoril 
Pickford’s marriage with Owen Moore | Write to-day, stating your requirements. 
rag << - ‘ sapghane . An “Acme” Machine will save time and 
has not turned out a happy 0 ie. Fo anes Ger oem. 
ever: vears, while ot exactly agree- . .» . ; 

; = or ee + : n ‘ ex * ae - : Ernest J. Scott & Co. - - Montreal, Canada. 
ng toad sagree they have at least elected Acme Stapling Machine Co., Limited, Camden, N.J. 
to follow separate paths. And _ pertin- Progress Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
acious Mary, when the world was placid- 
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looking for some legal dissolution of 
the knot, surprised her friends some 
three years ago by taking Owen Moore, 
who is a Roman Catholic, to the Cappris- 
tano Mission at San Juan, in California, 
and there repeating the marriage service 
before a priest. Yet that double seal on 
the white page of Mary’s loyalty, I con 
cluded as I looked at this meditative- 
eyed girl in whom Will would always 
ride a plumed general before the ranks 
| of Emotion, was as supererogatory as 


Bruce’s Regal Flowering Bulbs bere 





























“You were saying, 
| For Winter Flowering indoors and Spring Flower- | ing back to the theme from which my 
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Poul Snowdrops, Si ingle . iaoveteeae./ Se 20 2.10 career,” continued Miss Pickford. “No, 
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over t} e next hill-top, the unger for the 



































heie>t we can’t quite get to 
Once more, I noticed, the minor 
note, the wistful undertone, the desire 
of the moth for the star, the es- 
sentially Pickfordian unrest which woul 
lbeavs be a spur in the 





“What's oy use of talking about my 
own bieness?” countered the Stella Ma 
of Hollywood. “T’ve done certain things 


Brack Knicut 
STOVE POLISH totic teu a ge 


I imagine the world knows pretty well 
vhat they are As I’ve told you before, 
ve succeeded. and I’m not going to be 


or trom tne time as a vy littie 


| tot I’ve been working hard for it. But 


| there are some thin rs work won’t bring 
S easy to pene | ) 


nd money wont buy. You can’t go to 
as use and vill 





market ond carry home contentment o 


happiness, and every woman has a cra\y 


ing for those things, Just as every wo 
raves ivage a min wants love. No work and no pro 
fession and no calling can take its place 


There’s an ache in every girl’s heart for 
it. We all demand it, the old-fashioned, 
simple, honest, human love that keeps 











THE ~t acim tro., we : : Me : 
HAMILTON AMADA j | the world going on. They tell you that 
| artists should never marry, and that if 

| they do marry they are bound to be un 

—— | happy. Somebody even said, didn’t they, 

| that marrying a stage-star 1s worst 

| than marrying a statue? But stage 





people, and screen people too, are just 
; human as the men and women who 


+ 


Profitable employment at home } are housekeeping over there in that row 





in war cr peace time | of bungalows with the rose gardens 
Socks—more SOC k 3 the S ld ie r Ca 1] ! The alon une front Success ‘= good, : of 
hosiery industry is booming : nd the de mand | course. and, a8 you sald the otner day, 
far exceeds the supply. Help us fi i it ve ge | knowing you'd done a fine piece of work 
away from slow hand knitting. Use the fast, | is one of the greatest joys the gods give 
reliable, modern Auto Knitter. We gladly Us. But even that doe ! t take the place 
ee | the socks you wish to send us and pay ~ love. — I’m afraid I’m rather simple 
you highly profitable prices . nd old-fashioned in this respect “ 
bu sn’t it rather new-fangied to 
The Auto Knitter is simple and easily learnt nnwladce- it?” 
i secures a hig income for full or re time work : ; y ae 
in your own home ee perience tahoe 4 *Per] aps it is,” repli 1 Miss Pickford. 
Write today for full Seances er ing 8c stamp. See what good ‘put omen change much less than they 
money you and your family can earn me | ides doing patriotic work navine It wou d be fooli n, of cour e. 








Auto Knitter Hosiery (Can.) 7 Limited, ey 179B607 College St., an | for me to say I don’t believe in freedom 


or women and progress for them, but 
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when they grow out of the need for hom: 
life and love they’ll always seem to be 
growing backward and downward to 
me,” 

“But art is long,” I protested, “and the 
spirit of the artist is usually a turbulent 
one, and”’- 

“Ts it?” demanded Miss Pickford. 

“Well, the history of the tribe isn’t 
altogether a history of happiness,” I pro 
claimed. 

“Isn’t that because we know more 
ibout them?” challenged Little Mary 
“Life isn’t a bed of roses for anybody, 
but the everyday man and the every 
day woman don’t have their little in 
felicities written about. The more con- 
spicuous a person is the harder it is for 
them to cling to their natural privacy of 
life. When there is a romantic interest 


n such a person, her privacy of life 

gone for ever. That is one of the penal- 
ties of being a star. A star is a good 
deal like that giant sequoia in the Mari 
posa Grove, that has to let stage 


coaches and motor cars. drive right 
throurh its heart! Well, we’re like that 
Wawona tree in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tourists feel that they have a right to 
walk throurvh our souls, or the place 
where our souls ought to be, and sight- 
seers feel they have the privilege of 
prodding at our heart’s core with their 
umbrella ends, and” 

“Wait,” I cried in alarm, “this doesn’t 
mean me, does it?” 

“Don’t be egotistical,” reproved Miss 
Pickford. “I wasn’t thinking of you. I 
was thinking of the old_ philosopher, 
whose name I don’t remember, who said 
a happy people were a people without a 
history.” 

“But I’ve known a number of stage 
stars who seemed tolerably contented 
with life.” I observed. 

“Of course they were,” agreed Miss 
Pickford. “For, as you said a while ago, 
that’s a fine feeling for the artist on the 
stage to hear the roar of applause at 
the end of a big scene. It makes up for 
a lot of the drawbacks. It can warm the 
blood, like wine; at least it can at first, 
but the effect wears off. In time it be- 
comes a custom, an expected sign, as 
tame as a chemical reaction.” 

“But when you know those people ad- 
mire you immensely,” I argued, “when 
you know they adore you” 

“The affection that five hundred 
people may have for you over the foot- 
lights,” cut in Miss Pickford, “is too 
much like the light that comes from 
Mars. It hasn’t much warmth left in it. 
It’s too remote and impersonal to stay 
with you after the curtain is down and 
the seats are empty. It doesn’t alto- 
gether fill the want, the big want of 
your heart, for kindly human contact and 
the voice of someone who can make a 
house mean Home. . . . But there’s 
the coll for another scene, and I must 
be off to my work!” 

I stood watching Mary Pickford as she 
passed down between the towering glass- 
domed stages to her work. The immen- 
sity of the buildings which shadowed 
hat small and fragile figure, the spa- 
cious gloom that swallowed her up, re- 
minded me of how complicated was the 
machinery which was once more catching 


+ 
( 


her up in its busy cogs. I don’t know 
why. but for a moment as I watched that 
diminutive and isolated figure beneath 


the great wall eazainst which it was sil- 
houetted in the clear Californian sun- 
light, I thought of a girl-captive in the 
days of Tiberius 
+ 


assing silently into 


D 
the Coliseum of the Romans. 
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The Happy Economy 
of S-W VARNISH STAIN 


URNITURE which has grown shabby can be 
restored to newness overnight, at the small 
cost of a can of S-W Varnish Stain. The fine 
range of colors enables you to match any hard- 
wood effect. 
Be sure you use SHERW/IN-W/LLIAMS VARNISH 
STAINS. This is important, not only because it 
will insure you the handsomest possible finish, 


| range of S-W VARNISH STAINS, and a happy 
i} HH economy, too, when you consider how cherished 
4 articles of household furniture regain their 











| freshness under your hand! 

| Remember also, the clear S-W Varnishes— 
| MAR-NOT for Floors; SCAR-NOT for varnishing 
| Furniture and Woodwork; REXPAR for 


outdoor woodwork. 


Read the booklet ‘‘The A. B.C. of 


Home iainting’’. Sent free upon request. 
Look around forthe nearest S-W Agent. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
897 Centre Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
110 Sutherland Ave., 
innipeg, Man. 
PAINT, COLOR AND 
VARNISH MAKERS. 
LINSEED O/L CRUSHERS. 
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fountain pen you are 
entitled to something more 
than a pen that will mere- 
ly write for a while. You 
should. secure lastin 
satisfaction. 


For years the Pen with 
the Magic Button has been 
giving universal satisfac- 
tion. It is the one fountain 
pen which is always ready 
for service. 

Can be filled from any ink 
well or bottle. Every we 
Pen is carefully and pro 


perly made and will not leak 
or blot 

Fully guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer or write for 
illustrated catalogue and prices. 


Modern Pen Company 
Established 18 
170 Broadway, New York 


A. R. Macdougall & Co., Ltd., 
168-474 King St. = 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Conscription After the War 


Continued from page 14 


educational authorities and leaders of 
our Provinces are notoriously jealous of 
any interference with their prerogative. 
The scheme is condemned to failure from 
the beginning unless the active support 
of these men is enlisted. 

Religionists will be actively opposed. 
To mention only one, where the oppon- 
ents from this source will be legion— 
the Mennonites. These people were, on 
coming to Canada, wiven a guarantee by 
the Dominion Government not to be com- 
pelled to bear arms. 

Many manufacturers, farmers, ete., 
will regard the time required to attend 
the school as a serious interruption of 
the industrial and productive !ife of the 
community, and an interruption all the 
more serious for falling during the period 
when the youth is keenest and most alert 
to learn the technique of a trade or in- 


dustry. 

After the Napoleonic war, England 
was dominated for two decades by a 
policy of peace, retrenchment and re- 


form. The war’s burden will press heavi- 
ly upon our folk. Retrenchment and 
economy will be much in favor, and everv 
new measure calling for expenditure will 
be bitterly assailed. Schools of citizen- 
ship will entail considerable expenditure. 
The retrenchment party will 
them. 

Politicians will pounce upon it as post- 
bellum conscription and endeavor to gain 
advantage and preferment by uniting in 
a common attack upon it all these who, 
for whatever reason, are opposed to its 
introduction. 


| pone is the plan that I make bold to 
propose:—A law must be _ passed 
which states that every man between the 
ages of 18-21 must devote one year of 
his life to training in the schools of 
citizenshin. 
The following alternatives are open: 


oppose 


1. To take the full year at one time. 

2. To take two periods of six months 
each. 

3. To 


months. 


take three periods of four 
The general training. of course, must 
follow closely along military lines, but 
special attention should be paid to en- 
larging a man’s outlook; he must have 
some idea of his neighbor’s life and, to do 
this, lectures and work in the latter 
stages of the training would break away 
from the military training in a s 
Larger attention would be paid to mus 
ketry than to bayonet fighting. Lectures 
on map reading might be 
more general and more immediately use- 
ful science of surveying and draughting 
Instead of the particular 
trench warfare and revetments I should 
suggest the more comprehensive subjects 
of drainage, cuttings, excavations. In- 
stead of discourses on billet life, talks 
could be given on civie and national or- 
ganization. Instead of the special duties 
of platoon commanders could be debated 


nse. 


extended to the 


subiect of 


the tasks of citizens, leaders, officers, and 
addresses could easily be arranged on 
sanitation, hygiene, physical health, con 


tagious diseases. 

In this school, there should be not only 
education for occupations but education 
through occupations. Blacksmith forg- 
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ing, surveying of land, care of horses 
equitation, use of mechanic transport, al 
should be learned by doing not by talk 
ing. 

A school of this character should be 
not only pleasant but profitable. Socia 
activities should abound, and ample pro 
vision should be made for all games and 
sports, ete. 


The Government, of course, would pay 
all expenses, but, in addition, provision 
should be made for vesting in the gradu 
ate of the school of citizenship, propriet 
ary rights in at least a portion of the 
equipment used, e.g., rifle, ete 

is more than half,” is 


“—— beginning 
the ancient proverb. How then, to 
The utmost tact and the wisest 
statesmanship will be required. I would 
make the following suggestions: 
(1) The technical and vocational schools 
which the Dominion Government is 
establishing for the training of returned 


soldiers present a nucleus of a natior 
wide educational organization,—actually 
the first that has existed These are 


manifestly operated for the very evident 


advantage of those who attend them 
Begin by increasing their number, en- 
larging their scope, and invite young 


men to attend them, even if they have 
not been free of cost. Insist 
upon pyhsical training for those who are 
capable of receiving it. In a short time 
a whole educational system will have 
grown up in harmony with local needs 
It would be well virtually to have the 
system and policy in existence before an 
attempt is made to render a year’s train- 
ing obligatory upon all men. Then when 
it has become widely known to 
tractive and profitable it will make its 
own appeal. 

(2) The greatest care should be taken 
to secure the co-operation of university 
and educational authorities. They should 
be represented on the provincial advisory 
boards for these schools. Their 
ance will be invaluable not only in adapt 

the courses to provincial needs but 
in commending the schools themselves to 
the favor of the public. 

(3) Competent physical instructors 
the instructional staff of overseas 
battalions should be attached not only to 
these schools, but should be placed, free 
of cost, at the disposal of city school 
boards and school districts 

(4) In proximity to 
universities, of agriculture 
technical institutions, suitable buildings 
should be erected for the work 
above. and the educational aspect 
scheme should be strongly stressed 

(5) The character-forming, moral as 
pect of the project should be emphasized 
by laying down strict rules as to langu 
drinking, early hours. This will 
strong appeal to parents and te 
churches. 

(6) Inaugurate traveling lectureships 
on the lessons of the war. These will 
prepare the ground for the launching of 
the project. 


soldiers, 


be at 


assist- 


Ing 


from 


] , ] 
ciose provincial 


colleges and 


indicated 


1 


of the 


are, 


make a 


b Rees war will win a victory for de- 
mocracy. The world, as President 
Wilson hopes and as our heroes’ deaths 
will ensure, l made safe for de- 


will be 
mocracy. For this same democracy, 
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The Plain Truth shut 


| Shoe Prices 


EATHER is scarce and is growing scarcer. A 
large part of the available supply must be used 
for soldiers’ boots. Importations have prac- 
tically ceased and we are forced to depend 
upon the limited quantity of materials produced in 
Canada. 

The cost of everything which goes into a pair of shoes is 
high, and is going higher. Workmen by the thousands have 
joined the colors, and labor is increasingly hard to get. It is 
not merely a matter of high prices, but of producing enough 
good quality shoes to go around. 



























These conditions are beyond the control of any man, or 

any group of men. They fall on all alike. No one is exempt— 

neither the manufacturer, the dealer, nor the consumer. 
You must pay more today for shoes of the same quality tha 


in 
you did a year ago. Next Spring, prices will be higher still 


. 





These are hard facts. They will not yield to argument. 
They cannot be glossed over. We cannot change them, much 
as we would wish to do so. 

But you, as a wearer of shoes, can help to relieve them if you 
will exercise prudence and good judgment in purchasing. See 
that you get real value for your money. Spend enough to get 
it, but spend nothing for “frills.” 

See that the manufacturer’s trade-mark is stamped upon the 
shoes you buy. High prices area temptation to reduce the quality 
in order to make the price seem low. But no manufacturer will 
stamp his trade-mark upon a product which he is ashamed 
to acknowledge. Remember this, and look for the trade-mark. 
It is your best assurance of real value for your money. 


» - » 


AMES HOLDEN McCREADY 


LIMITED 


















“Shoemakers to the Nation” 


ST. JOHN MONTREAL TORONTO 





WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


When you buy Shoes look for— 
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then, schools of citizenship should train  verities; ready at a moment’s notice to hands alone must guide—the inspiring 
our youth. They will not seek to sup- fling at the call of country our forces and  vision—for others, of a better and 
plant but to supplement and strengthen our futures in the face of any foe; but— brighter and more wholesome world, 
existing educational systems. Then  supremest test of all—daring, through prosperous and peaceful and productive, 
throughout our broad Dominion, there the long hours of lonely labor, of dull for ourselves, of a happy home, a woman 


will arise a democracy that is dominant routine and unrequited effort, daring, be ly wife and little children—but for all 
and durable and diligent; that discharges cause to live is sometimes braver than to humanity a growth into the full stature 
its duties as they arise; that detects op- die, daring to keep before our eyes at of true men and noble women and ef 
portunities as they emerge; a democracy’ the furthest end of the furrow that our ficient citizens. 

that is educated and enlightened and re- 

fined; large enough to give woman her r 

true sphere; wise enough to give every UW | » V kK | | R : . 

boy a girl a fair chance; knit together ly on uhbimann etirec 

with & sense of social BOEVERS progres- Everything Done in Germany Is At Com- propagandas in Germany on which riters 
sing with a spirit of true unfrightened . mand of “the System.” Sage ay : 
liberty; honoring toil, rewarding labor. J wo ° “ our sk iy pre 3 SE so much mportance 
demanding justice; battling with brain eo Now we have another exposure from Edgar 
and brawn against wanton wrong and \ ACLEAN’S has seldom, if ever, been Wallace, t British military writer, in a 
wilful waste of wicked war; shrinking *+ misled by sensational stories of up- recent article. He explains the retirement 
from no sacrifice; confident of the eternal risings, starvations, shortages, and peace of Von Kuhlman, German Foreign Secre 
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tary, as a species of camouflage, and gives 
some information as to what is likely to 
happen. 


“It is hardly likely,” he says, “that the 
Foreign Minister would retain his office 
after his speech, but if anybody believes 
that he made that speech without the 
knowledge of the military party, or that 
his resignation was not discussed before 
that speech was made, there are some very 
simple people in the world. What you must 
keep in mind is that the military party and 
he peace party, and the Reichstag majority 


1 the official Socialists, are so many pup 


; 
a 
pets who are moved this way or that, who 
grow bombastic or pacific according to the 
requirements of the dominant party in Ger 
many, which is the dynastic party All 
those crises have their origin at Court 
The real governors of Germany are that 
group of kings, dukes and petty princes 
whose head is the house of Hohenzollern 
You can smile at the suggestion which 
comes through in the press so often that 
f Ludendorff does not get his way in this 
or the other matter he will resign. He 
would no more think of resigning than 
would your boots resign. He is part of 
the machine, as much a slave to the system 
as the hairiest member of the Pomeranian 
Gravedigging Corps. In England it is pos 
sible for a high officer of State to resign, 
but in Germany that officer would be told 
not to make a fool of himself, and per 
emptorily ordered to carry on. He would 
certainly not think of disobeying such an 
order. The Kaiser party have lost the 
war, and they know it. Their object is so 
to finish the war that they remain’the un 
challengeable masters of Germany. Every 
1y it becomes more apparent that the task 
of getting out without the dynastic systems 
being overset offers almost insuperable 
difficulties. To add to the difficulties 
there is the fact that in Germany there 
s no statesman who is regarded by the 
Entente Powers, and, more important, by 
the Entente Peoples, as being trustworthy 
or as being inclined to a just and a rea- 
sonable peace. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to create a pacifist reputation in 
some high office of State, and because 
Kuhlmann is regarded by the German gov 
erning classes as being the most brilliant 
member of the Corps Diplomatique, he has 
been branded pacifist and temporarily 
shelved. He will probably be joined shortly 
by some other well-born sceptic—sceptic in 
the sense that he does not believe that the 
German will win the war by force of arms. 
There are quite a number of people shelved 
already. We have Herr Ballin theatrically 
dismissed from the comfort of the Kaiser’s 
friendship; we have Erzberger; we have 
Scheidemann, the Socialist. At the right 
moment all these reasonable souls will bs 
combined into a Cabinet under the leader 
ship of Von Bulow, and their pacifist tend- 
encies will be paraded as a proof of Ger- 
many’s earnest desire to secure peace by 
agreement. 





“It matters very little to the Hohenzol- 
lerns who saves their faces. The only 
thing which in any way exercises them is 
that their face should be saved. Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg will be sacrificed as ruth 
lessly as Kuhlmann is, and Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. When things look bad for Ger 
many the Reichstag majority will again 
become a serious factor in the situation, 
and the famous peace resolution will be re- 
vived as instantly as it was killed in March, 
when the German looked like breaking 
through the Western front. The Kaiser 
and his house wield a more personal power 
than has ever been exercised by any king 
in the history of the time—another fact 
which we so often overlook. Soldiers, 
sailors, Ministers, diplomats, officialdom in 
every grade move to the pressure of a but- 
ton, and that button is always under the 
Kaiser’s hand. Von Kuhlmann’s resigna- 
tion may have been doubly necessary—we 
shall not even know by the result of the 
libel trial how wild were his indiscretions 
in Bucharest—but it is certain that Von 
Kuhlmann is not finished with. 
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oj PERFECT FITTING 


UNDERWEAR 


and buy it for my ‘‘Hubby” and the 
kiddies, too! 


It is so clean, soft and well made—in 
fact | have never seen better knitting— 
and it fits so neatly and comfy that 
one’s clothing always looks well. 


Of course, Turnbull’s have a reputation 
all over Canada as makers of GOOD 
underwear for 59 years. 


You just try it once! 
ait Most good dealers sell it. 
Made only by 


The C. Turnbull Company of Galt, Limited 


Also sole manutacturers ot the famous “*‘C EETEE” full fashioned underciothing 
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In The Christian Science 
Monitor you see Christian 
Science at work. You real- 
ize what Truthand Principle 
can do when applied to a 
daily newspaper. 


The record of world hap- 
yYenings is given exactly, 


learly,and with just balance. 


Lo. 


Highly interesting —for its 
readers know that the news 
and comments given in the 
Monitcr have a real bear- 
ing upon their thought and 
lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, 
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or may be 
hotels 
-hristian Science reading- 

A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
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Christian Science literature 
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THEDES 


TEBOOKS 





Selling Book 
Gene Stratton-Port 


agerly 


The 
NEW 


4 2 isalwayse 


‘Best 
book by 
acclaimed by a iad 
“A Daughter of t 
Langton) her I: 


reading public. In 
Land,” (Thomas 





work, she is considered by some to have 
surpassed her previous record though ir 
our humble opinion it cannot compare 
with such stories as “Laddie” and 
“The Harvester.” Certainly Kate 
Bates is not the orthodox type of 
heroine She is the youngest of a large 
family wherein boys count for something 





giris for nothing 
strongly d 
to work since she was 
her a diss 
ambition, the 
a schoo! teacher. 


a system of which Kate 
sapproves. Having been made 
four. eighteen finds 
ed girl, full of energy and 
‘t of which 
Her father, a wealthy 
farmer and an obdurate man, refuses to 
send her to Norma! she takes the law 
into her own hands and runs away, takes 
the necessarv teacher’s cours: 


yntent 


obie is to be 


ome 


and suc 


ceeds in getting a school to teach at once. 
So far, it must be admitted, such unus 
er iciency rathe r overawe ene wut her % 


at the end of her first vear at bree she 
DUYS an expensi\ » Les ern | hich she 
cannot afford pe wears it at once | 

cause it is so pretty she cannot resist the 


temptation one knows her to be humar 
and when rude Boreas in a sudden fury 
hurls the enchanting creation unde 
the wheels of a train the reader is almost 
moved to weep with her and from that 
time on she has our sympathy. Her path, 
at no time a bed of roses, becomes stonier 
all the way but faces each new dis- 
appointment with true American grit and 
holds to her course with a tenacity of pur- 
pose which remains unshaken even by an 
unhappy marriage followed by twins, one 
of which has the bad taste to take after its 
paternal grandmother—a most objection- 
xuble ola lady. Kate continues to shoulder 
her burdens gailantly, bringing solid com 
mon sense to bear on her problems till fin- 
ally the clouds disperse and the sunshine 
of a we'i earned happiness fills her life. 
A wholesome story showing the growth 
character through adversity. 


same 


she 


RECORD OF 


War 
F) mince, 


NEW 
Be ks 


BOOKS 


Fighting Lauzanne. 


(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart, 
Toronto. $1.50). 

The editor of the Paris “Le Matin 

tells what France has done, what she is 


doing and what her war aims are. 

Gentlemen At Arms: Tales of 
Army and Navy. “Centurion 
Clelland, Goodchild & Stewart, 


$1.40). 


the British 
” (Me- 
Tor- 
onto. 
( . ‘es of the 
at work. Twenty-one tales 


humor and path 


Mopping Up. ] 





fighting mar 
made up of 
patience 


} 
juUrage and 


Jack Munroe through 


the eyes of “Bobbie Burns.” (McCle] 

land, Goodchild & Stewart, Toronto 
$1.50). 

Che story of a big fighting man and his 

dog. The author took part with the 

Princess Pats in every fight till he was 


ntion MacLean’s Magazine 


It will identify you. 


wounded at Armentieres and now gives 
us the story of his regiment as he fancie 
Bobbie Burns might have written it 

Out of the Jaws of Hunland. Pte Ja 


\ Fred MeMulle 
Briggs, Toronto. $1.35) 

The story of two Canadian 
hands of the 


for sixteen m« 


BE ins ana 


Corp. 
boys wnt 
Germans at 
mnths suffered 


ndescribable hardships. 
Surgeon Grow. Maleolm C. Grow. (Wn 
{ 0). 


Br ivys, Toronto $1.5 


A vivid story of men without arms, 
guns without shells and doctors without 
medicine, yet winning battles against the 
world’s greatest war machine 
Hunting the Hun, Capt. James Belton & 

Lieut. E. C. O’Dell. (Wm. Briggs, 
Toror to. $1 50). 
A soldier’s straight story of actual! cor 


the front 
Knights pf the Air. B. A. Molter 
Briggs, Toronto, $1.50). 

This book contains full n 

of the many activities in which the airmen 

indulge, with authentic descriptions by 

man who has participated in them. 

En L’ Aw. 


Briggs, 


ditions at 


aescr! 


Lieut. Bert Hall. 
Toronto. $1.50) 


This is said to be the 
eventful individual experie 
and contains thrilling 
trench and air fighting. 


The Adventures of A nold 

Ace. Lawrence 
Driggs. (Wm. 
$1.35) 

A thrilling series of experiences, i: 

submarine hunt, a successfu 

attack against a Zeppelin and finally a 


lon yest 
‘e of the war 


+ 


descript 


ana 10st 
ions oO 
Adair. Lymer 

La Tourette 


Briggs, Toronto 


can 


‘luding a 


most dramatic meeting in the air betwee1 
Arnold and his old school chum who 
pilot in the German air service. 


Fiction 

Lure of the North. 
(Geo. P McLeod, 
A story of a lost 
adventures in Nor 


The 


The OSs 


Harold Bind 
Toronto. $1 


silver lode 


thern Canada. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidg 
McLeod, 


50) 


ana stir? 


Devil's Cradle. 
wick. (Geo. J. 
$1.50). 


Toronto 


The story of an En; ers girl who 
marries a Ge rman officer before the wat 
and goes to live in Germany. A graphi 
picture of life in that country before and 

uring the war and an interesting ex 
position of the German mind and mood 
A Girl Named Mary. Juliet Wilbur 

Tompkins (Geo. J. McLeod, Toronto 


$1.50). 

search for he 
Mary. For her 
Marys and 


The story of a mother’s 


lost child whose n 


be fri 


ame 158 


sake she has ended all 


through her kindness to one of these the 
lost Mary is finally discovered. 
The Ze ppe lin’'s Passe nger. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (McClelland, Goodchild 
& Stewart, Toronto. $1.50). 
‘ 


Another exciting story by the author of 


es oa 


» 


- 


ete wee 
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‘The Pawns Count.” Here the manifold 
activities of ““Mr. Lessingham” on English 
soil fill the reader with mystery and sus- 
pense. 


Virtuous Wives. Owen Johnson. MeClel- 
land, Goodchild & Stewart, Toronto. 
$1.50). 

Shows the wholesome effect the war is 
having in our social life. This novel takes 
up and analyzes the causes which produce 
the type of virtuous wife brought up on 
sensation and following the pursuit of 


Sy it eg | OZ 
pleasure in contradistinction to the pur- Set oe 2 
suit of happiness. — 


Sis Feet Four Jackson Gregory. (Me-| Tf yOu want to sell a house -Fazri zt! 
onto. $1.40). ——— 
An out-door tale of the wild West, in- | 
cluding a plucky heroine, who fights be- 
side her six feet four till victory is his 





A well-painted house will sell easier and 
bring you a much better price becaus 
most people buy by appearance. 








When selecting paint be sure to get Jamie 
son’s. It is reasonable in price, easily 
applied, handsome and durable in finish 
If your dealer does not carry 


JAMIESON’S PURE PREPARED 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


write us direct. We'll supply your needs 
promptly. 


Professor Latimer’s Progress. Simeon 
Strunsky. (McClelland, Goodchild 
& Stewart, Toronto. $1 pe 
The “Sentimental Journey” hy $s niddle- 
iged American scholar, bad] > hit ~ the 
war, who seeks a cure in a walking trip 
up-State. 


The Money-Maker: The Romance of a 
Ruthless Man. Irving R. Allen. (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild & Stewart, 
Toronto. $1.50). 

The story of a man who achieved 
wealth by the simple process of taking 
vhatever he saw that he wanted, yet 
gave up all for a woman. 





R. C. Jamieson & Company, Limited 
Established 1858 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 


Calgary Montreal Vancouver 

















Tne Gilded Man. Clifford Smith. (The 
Musson Book Co., Toronto. $1.50). 





A story of a search for hidden treasur< a 
based on the famous legend of El Dorad: 


It al om mystery and ris bcd w ‘a Save Your Back With A Cadillac 


strong love interest. 





A Cadillac will save y ou many an hour of the 
. ° ° ‘ . wr arder wo 1 if us l il t rill »] g 
Sandsy Himself. Gardner Hunting. (The harder work of housecleaning. It will clean 
Musson Book (¢ 0.. Toronto. $1.25). your rugs, carpets, Cur mm mattre € etc 
, ied . thoroughly and etdite. rhe 
{n out-door story telling of Sandsy 


anda rival. Sandsy finds in the end that 


, - LECTRIC 
doing the square thing brings success. Dil | AC ‘4CUUM 


Boone Stop. Homer Croy. (The Musson CLE. INER 


Rett ie “— , j 
Book Co., Toronto. $1.50). is the lowest priced vacuum cleaner on the 


Boone Stop is the final goal of a queer Canadian market, durably constructed and 
old man who preaches the end of the giving Al service. 
world. A boy, a veritable “Tom Sawyer,” 
tells the story of the advent ures encoun- We will send you a Cadillac o: 
tered by the old man and his picturesque FREE trial if you wish. Write 
family. to-day for further particulars ¢ 


fhraham’s Bosom. Basil King. (The . 
Musson Book Co., Toronto. 50c). Clements Manufacturing Co. 
The vision of a good man who expected 
to die, but instead passed through a 78 Duchess Street = Toronto 
great change and found himself seeing 
all things with new eyes. 








Some Honeymoon. Charles Everett Hall 
(Wm. Briggs, Toronto. $1.25). } 


An amusing story full of ludicrous situ- | O \Y/ ER ( ANADA ‘ O] E( E 
ations showing that when a man takes a 
wife he does not always know whom he is : 
marrying. C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master - MONTREAL 
The Secret of the Marne. Marcel Berger. 

(Wm. Briggs, Toronto. $1.50). 

A novel built around the Marne week 
when Von Kluck turned to the south-east 
instead of rushing on Paris. 





Term Commences September 11th, at 9 a.m. 





St. Andrew's College 


Toronto A Rasidoatics ona ev School Canada 


R 
UPPER SCHOOL, LOWER SCHOOI 
Boys prepared for Universitie Royal Militz Cc re Busine 
Autumn Term Commences on Se wenn 16th 19 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D 


Calendar Sent on Application Head ter | 





The Light Above the Crossroads. Mrs. 
Victor Rickard. (Wm. Briggs, Tor- 
onto. $1.50). 

In which love of England demands of a 
brave young diplomat the sacrifice of 
glory and romance for the hazards of the 
secret service. 
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Will The Women Go Backpr 


When the Men of the Army Return, What of the Thousands of Women Now Doing 


,HIS is a Woman’s War. But yes 

——why? A woman’s war? It is 

our war individually because our 
Nation is at war. It is our war because 
for the first time we are being recognized 
as a section of the Nation and an irdis- 
pensable section at that. We are recog- 
nized as a force. Not alone a force and 
power for the reproduction of our kind. 
That is nature’s recognition. But as a 
force and a power in the industrial—in 
the fighting world. That is man’s recog 
nition. 

Awful as this war is, it has 
given woman her chance. It has 
given her the opportunity to 
prove herself wholly woman— 
woman as she was meant to be, 
woman as she truly is; not the 
artificial, hollow, superficial doll- 
like flirt -which the term “so 
womanlike” conjures up, as 
against the “so womanly,” which 
pictures the housewife so short a 
way removed from house slave. 

Woman is now man’s partner. 
Yes; at first in the Old Country it 
seemed as though some of her 
enterprises would prove too much 
for her. Why? She, woman, was 
untrained. Dumped into unaccus- 
tomed work, strange surroundings 
ind irksome restrictions, with- 
out physical or technical prepara- 
tion, Woman was expected to turn 
out the same quality and quantity 
of work as previously done by a 
man with years of experience, 
twice her strength and possibly a 
long boy-apprenticeship. 

Woman struggled and battled 
and fought. “No good” said the 
employer who refused to think, to 
reason. “I can’t have women fooi- 
ing around here, wasting time, 
wasting money and wasting ma- 
terial.” 

“You’re not giving us a fair 
chance,” said the women. “Are 
we to know by instinct how to run 
machinery, how to turn lathes and 
guide motor saws?” Are we to 
step from a baking board to a ma- 
chine bench and bring the same 
calloused hands to endure rough 
work as the men before us? Are 
we to leave the wash-tub, the type- 
writer, the sewing machine, and 


Men’s Work ?P 
3v Mrs. Harold R. Peat 


Kprror’s Norre.—Canadian wo- 
men wall be particularly in 
terested in this article from the 
u ife of “Private Peat.” We are 


rathe r proud to have the first ot 


Mrs. Py at’s articles to appe ar in 
fl Canadian publication and are 


looking forward to a story ot 


special human inte rest in a 


COMING WSiE, 





Mrs. Peat and Baby Louise. 


handle a plumber’s tool with an inborn 
aptitude?” 

The employer saw reason. The aver 
age employer saw a way to increased out- 
put and increased profit. He would par- 
tially train these women. He would 
trust to their extra trait of conscientious- 
ness, to their eagerness to help, to their 
valorous hearts beating high in the cause 
of right. He would employ them on men’s 
work, and he would pay “‘women’s wages.” 


So fair play? 
“Women’s wages” bah! Where 
does the distinction come in? 


Rather should our pay be the high 
er because of the extra effort we 
infuse into all our work. Rather 
should our pay be the higher for 


the extra necessities which woman 
needs. A dozen things we must 
have—vital to our comfort and 
ur well-being Let the expendi- 
ture or such necessaries go 


wainst t 


against the expenditure on cigars, 


tobacco, cigarettes, chewir 


g gun 

Oh, I have nothing against these 
minor luxuries—to the soldier 
hting they are essentia What 

I do object to is this, that woman 
asked to scrape and save and 


forever practise self denial on 


‘women’s wages”—man, on man’s 


wages. When is there an adver- 
isement on a hoarding, “Use less 
tobacco?” 


) 
No, women’s wages did not meet 
the case Nor partial trainir 


either. Equal pay—equal work 
The new slogan of women. Equal 
work as far as physical trength 


and endurance can carry it. 

We got our training. We got 
our pay. We are giving our work 

of the best, equal work. 

Take the large railway com- 
panies of England. Go visit thein 
freight yards. Watch the dozens 
of young women handling goods 
with the ease of old timers. No 
apparent effort. No straining, no 
panting, no twisted backs nor 
wrenched muscles, except through 
personal carelessness or sheer ac- 
cident. 

The secret? Go a step further 
back of the main freight yard and 
here you find a second one, not a 
whit tidier, not a whit less crowd- 


an 


~ 


Is 


on 


ed with goods. A few men _ standing 
about, a dozen girls in overalls handling 
heavy boxes—another dozen studying bills 
of lading, seeking into the mysteries of 
f.o.b. and ¢.o.d. 

“Not that way, Missie—handle your 
crowbar—so. See? That eases the strain 
and heaves the box. Try again.” 

One of the men instructors, too old for 
military service and in a “starred” trade, 
teaches patiently and carefully his eager 
pupils. 

This is the freight yard school. Here 
the girls learn “how” before being drafted 
to the yards to “do.” 

Take the public vehicle companies. The 
General Motor Omnibus people for in- 
stance. How they trained and tutored 
their women conductors. How they sent 
them out on experimental bus trips until 
gasoline became too scarce. Showed the 
girls how to take fares, how to clip 
tickets, how to give change, how to help 
passengers on and off—what to do in the 
case of accident. And of the girl conduc- 
tors, not one has been known to fail in 
facing an emergency; neither are emer- 
gencies infrequent on the dark, war con- 
gested traffic streets of London. 

Yes; women’s opportunity came under 
causes of dire calamity, but it came. 
Women have shown, given equal chance, 
that they are equai to the occasion. 

Of the afterward? When victory is 
ours and peace its great reward—what 
of the afterward? What of the thousands 
of women now doing men’s work? What 
of the thousands working in munition 
plants which after victory will not longer 
be required? 

We can only hope that peace readjust- 
ment will come as simply and as imper- 
ceptibly as has war adjustment. But 
there are treacherous days ahead. There 
are trying times for social and industrial 
matters. Wise heads must guide, wise 
hands must lead, wise hearts must sym- 
pathize. 

Of the women, roughly, there must be 
three classes. The women who. are 
bound to continue earning their own liv- 
ng—the war widows. With them the 
women who must earn for a crippled, a 
disabled husband, son or brother. The 
women who must supplement the lesser 
earnings of the war-tried relation. The 
most generous of governments cannot 
give pensions of absolute independence. 

It is estimated that after victory, the Old 
Country will have, perhaps, ten women 
to every one man. The question of mar 
riage for every woman—the old time 
career of us all—is dead and gone. Mar- 
riage for the majority who stay in the 
homeland is not to be calculated upon. 
Such women will continue to work. And 
such women will see to it that every girl 
hild is given a profession or a trade—an 
equal chance with her brother. There 
must be no more haphazard “something to 

o” for the woman of to-morrow. 
Many women will continue in men’s 


trades. Many may seek yet newer avenues 
of erdeavor. Many may go to the over- 


seas Dominions and put to account the 
strenuous years of war training. None 
but will be an asset to the Nation in her 
vears of trial. 

Now is the time of preparation and 
organization; are we, as sister women, 
giving thought to such workers as these 
NOW? 

There are the women who may be forced 
from their chosen trades by the return of 
men. Women on railway work, for ex- 
ample. A ticket collector does not need 
two legs, two arms. 

The railroad inspector can manage with 
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GOOD SHAPE 
BRASSIERES 


Wear a D & A Good Shape Brassiere and see what a 
difference it makes in your appearance, your comfort 
and health. It is absolutely necessary for the present 
modes and it gives more symmetrical lines to figure. 
Ask to see D & A Good Shape Brassteres 

Illustrated catalogue and corset style book 

sent free on request—address our nearest office. 

DOMINION CORSET COMPANY 

Montreal QUEBEC Toronto 
Makers of the Celebrated D& A and La Diva Corsets, 
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— SOLVES A 
est) NEWLYWED 
DL” PROBLEM 


Registered 


Red Cross work, social duties, 
theatres and pleasures were all im- 
possible for the young bride until 
“Hubby” thoughtfully installed a 
Knechtel Cabinet. Its efficiency solves 
the kitchen problem. 

Booklet “A”, sent free on request, 
tells you how to save time and 
energy. Dealers in hundreds of 


towns and cities recommend the 
Knechtel Cabinet. 


The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co. 


Hanover Limited Canada 
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one arm. The signal man can pull lever 
and yet wear an artificial leg. 

Such women must seek other trad 
Such women will voluntarily retire 
favor of the returned soldier, but her ca 
s as urgent as his. She must live. N 


¢ : woman will blackleg the man who fought 
66 55 . and offered his life for her. 
Are we, sister women, giving thought 
NOW to such women as these? 

There wil! be the women who are on 
in their home every day. KKOVAH CUSTARD is a most too glad to leave the heavv indi 
economical dessert--no eggs are required. Give your children 

this delicious dessert instead of heavy puddings and 
rich pastry. 
l5e a Tin at all Grocers’ 


Add fresh Fruit or Milk and_serve{daily 


Hundreds of mothers have learned that children appre 
ight nutritious desserts above anything else—and serve 


1d seek once more the shel 
‘here will not be many = sucl 
Women who have sensed the 
their own intellectual capaci 
ing power are not tamely going 
rrind of house 
hear ot amy Pie wens si eye: ae “Arar work. If they have a developed intel 
Siniba gence and brain power sufficient to ear? 
enough to pay someone t 
intellectual work—why should they not 
use such power? Why atrophy a brair 
at a washtub and dish-washing which w 
be of use in the uplift of mankind? Home 
Yes; every woman wants a home. Every 





: ’ 
to the eternal 





by Sutcliffe and Bingham, Limited, of Manchester 


» do the lesse 


man wants a home. But a home te 
woman is not the kitchen stove ané 
| kitehen sink, the floor mop and the broon 
This industrial readjustment is a big 
problen Remember that women have 





been bringing revolutionary ideas int 
old trades. Remember the establishment 
of welfare work and social centres an 
baby nurseries. Remember that wome) 


are continually asking why. Remembet 
that women scent out an industrial gries 
ance far ahead of mer Remember wi 
men are not patient under certain cir 
cumstances Remember women are not 
eiven to reasor slowly. They lene i with 
out explanatior they want an 
ask for it The ne element I ! 
dustrial life is to influence the 





whole labor world. Women are evolu 
tionary and revolutionary. They ar 
bringing in new ideas and a fresh view 
point. They know their worth and they 
are not “afraid of their job” any more. 
Now is the time for the foundation of 














this readjustment to be laid. Now is the 
time for thinking to plan, arrange an 
organize. Preparation and _ prosecutio 





cannot take place successfully at one an 
the same time. 


There is another task for us womer 















idling of children. Children are 
iest asset of the nations. Ch 
* One that takes a tight grip on be protected, cared for, guide: 
facts, figures, names, details for the more strenuous life 
of every kindand hanes onto | | ry ne sitate 
them through life—that's Ip - or Sale by ory Will necessitate 


the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks, I will make your 4 
mind an infallible classified 





he growth of your womenkind 
wat he growth of the children 
watch the growth of your country. 
the one thing. 


iding Furniture Dealers 








} } re ‘ ‘ " a 
index—give you power to The children are living in times of w 
concentrate, overcome self- rest, poor mites. They have a heritage 
consciousness, enable you : . : 


} 


of sorrow. Give them of the happiest and 
best in these days. Put away your ow? 
MACEY STYLE : “eile 4 : 
t free } anxieties and dreads, worries ani 
troubles for the sake of the young lives 
around 


to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 
ly without hesitancy and with- 
out notes, 








School o 


hile ettin Memory {| (x40 Pererure Mfaurcrunens Children are the pivot of the world’s 
Bot pus pn i _ WOODSTOCK ONTARIO. axis. They are the breathing essence of 
During the past 20 years I have trained 


love—love of man and woman, love of 
m9 nal yan: love siste and | 
thousands of people to STUP FORGETTING woman and man; love of sister and love 
aided them to greater business and social suecess—I know of brother. 
positively that the person with astrong, tenacious memory, | 
though he be far behind at the beginning of the race for Thea 9inine t »s ehildre as 
3, advances and soon outdistances his forgetful rival Phe training of the hildren of to day 



























mands of commercial and professional life are so mear the guiding of the nat ions in years 
} iz in their details of facts and figures to be remem- i 4 D . . — . - 
bered, that to succee: ace a 1 hold your own you simply j to come. o we women re our res 
must possess a good memory. ‘a ynsibility ? Do we realize the vastness 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 
I've had this test copyrighted—it’s the most ingenious 
and most conclusive test forthe memory ever devised. I'll ay OF stuttering overcome pos Our 


To-day there is abroad the military 
send it to you, free, also a copy of my book ‘‘How to Re- natura’ methods moneda were eee mF = : cht an ] . 

member’? and tell you how to obtain a copy of my DeLuxe pe y | spirit—the spirit “ee ht sages ht. How 
edition, *‘How to Speak in Public,”” a handsomely ica i} are we to guid 1e young min¢ oO iear? 
trate d $2 book, absolutely free. ‘Don’t be handic apped where. e advice and literature. | ire V ide t ; g mind t 4 


and the ‘diffic ulty of our oot 


naturaispeech. Graduate pupils every- 


s 


ith a poor memory any longer—write me today. Address THE ASNOTT INSTITUTE that the unreasoning use of force is 
HENRY DICKSON, Principal, ) SeMeie Bs ts ' CANADA wrong, when all around us is evidence 
Uechsen School of Memory 1955 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il. = that the proper use of force is the only 
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vay of right? How is the child’s mind to ITave you realized it? Sister women, more vile, the outcome of the wa 
vrasp the meaning—the significance of are your m unitions ready—are your guns___ the Teuton enemy. 
this? How are the children to be taught emplaced? Have you organization, sys- There are social evils—there are losses 
that war is wrong, but that peace must  temati zation, combination and general- of child life— there is drink and sor 
ot over-rule justice? ship? ness—there is horror and crime, and dirt 
The task lies in the hands of the wo We are in war and at war with count and disease. 
en. Let the men help us al] they know less enemies. These enemies, some have Ah, women in war, remember—there 
1ow—but when father is fighting. it is ven always with us, there are others, a question eternal and never ceasing 
thus that the child will enquire—*“ Mother, 
WEY « 


Aye, all through the years there comes 


to us women the echo of ths cry y ree ag 
a Fn Ahgge alae sie No Time to Relax Now 


Women’s place in the world—men’s 
place in the world—Why? Why a differ Production and Conse rvation Efforts production will not be much more tha 
ence? Must Be Maintained sufficient to meet the const imption d 


\ , , lands. ‘e have no guari a Y 

Have we women realized that the pres ye ‘ENT announcements relative to the 8! _Weh “ on ny I hegre ,*, ——s 
1} Ty: 19 7 ’ , . production nex year. n the nite 

" rvation of the children is in our hands’? sing of our Allies’ food situation Stat : ‘ f 

. . ’ OLaALeCS, nen are Caving the arms ! 

Ibo we know that we are responsible for have — interpreted in some quarters as ‘ . 


-+ 














+ ] . y . ‘ - . + , ; 
: pte : - pier ; - steadily increasing numbers to engage in 
1e new population of our countries? Do jndicating that special pro and : ; th 
we know that ti r Bes ; other war work, and agricultura du 
e KNOW that the very foun dation S of our conservation efi ts are no ‘eS- } } 
‘ 1) rn +,; tion there next year may show a mark 
nations will rock if our children are not SArY rhis interpret List le 1 )s “£a3) 
19 ; , , 17 decline. Should a crop failure occur, 
ynserved and is exceedingly dangerous. fortun- : ; ceo 
° . : > . . » ¢ > absence ' -over reserves ru 
Children die by thousands in our great ately, this year’s grain crop in the United aan ee of ho.d-ove . eves, ‘ 
's through neglect. Are we still to sit States is unusually large and is expected /**41€S position would So. ; 
. 7 1 . ho : : P . aa ell fe 7 on + reitdarnt 
and let countless mothers go through to allow a surplus over present reduced 48 it was last winter. This considerat.or 
. » " . . y . 4 . +l, silatape « 1 
intless months of waiting, through ccnsumption which will be sufficient, with @Mpaasizes the military and economic in 


4 ; ’ ] “te } ila , ‘Oc . 
ountless hours of anguish—for what? the ar nount which Canada can spare, to portance of building up reserves bot 
\ moment of joy and a tiny white coffin? meet at least the larger part of the Allies’ Europe and in North America. 

















Are we still to remain quiet and let import requirements from this continent. n the case of meat, continued ec 
untless women and men to be die be It should be pointed out, however, th: nies are still necessary, esvecially wit) 
1use of our indifference? these amounts cannot be spared unless ppef, The big Americar corn crop last 
\re we to remain idle and let our coun- rigorous economies in the use of wheat ear and the heavy n crops this year 
les cre Pp towa a precipice of eternal are con tinue d. Ps, anadas wheat crop will ars nrovidine ple nt ul supplies of feed 
wg erepienely : ‘ , be MGcn 1666 Sean Wee hoped, and it. is for livestock, sad this has been reflected 
Women in war—how? Women in war’ doubtful whether even with conservation : 2 GE Sen lhdr gegen 
8 now? we can supply the amount which our '"¢ the pi oduc a 3 — 
Yes women are in war now. The grip Allies have been dey nerpese from us. what smal ler scale in the sce grt 
of Titans. The writhing and crawling, While our All food posi tion go nt- cattle. The United States Food A Amin 
the twisting and battering fight against ly has been made comparatively safe for stration, tht as well as the Canada 
a neathen and insidious enemy. the coming year, the future is still uncer- Food Board, is urging continued econo 
Women in war—now only? tain. The world’s reserves of wheat have mies in the use of beef and other food 
No. Women are in war always. been exhausted and apparently this year’s tuff 
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THE PERFECT CUP OF TEA 


tandard- 
Cea Ball Process 


IN ACTION “BEAUTIFULLY SIMPLE” 
X INAPPEARANCE “SIMPLY 
f BEAUTIFUL” 


Teg made in the Standard 
Tea-Rall Pot is alwavs good 
and fresh. No stewed or bit- 
ter tea and no tea leaves in 
cup. Cleanliness of Tea-pot 
is assured. And, remember, 
the last cup of tea is just as 
palatable as the first. 


Your jeweller will be pleased to 
‘how you the Tea-Ball Pot. 


quality of 














If you desire the best in silve r-plate then insist on seeing the trade-mark shou ” 


above, lt 18 a gquarantec of absolute satisfaction. 








Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will ide ntify you 


a eel 


WHEN NIGHT FROSTS 
WHITEN THE GRASS 


URING the long, chilly fall evenings, before you start the 
furnace or stove, a Perfection Oil Heater will keep you cosy 
and comfortable. And in the dead of winter, when anything 
happens to the furnace or the gas, a Perfection insures instant, 


cheery warmth in any room, upstairs or down 


Early and late, in dam old weather, the Perfection radiates 
comfort And it keeps down fuel bills—saves the nation’s coal 


runs full blast for ten hours on a gallon of Royalite Coal Oil. 


Steady and dependable—a necessity in home and office—whet 


ever people and cold weather get together 


Call at the nearest dealer's and select your heater to-day. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 





es 


- ait 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY 
A PERFECTION HEATER 


T gives instant, clean, odorless, 

economical heat. One gallon of 
Royalite Coal Oil is a ten hours’ 
fuel supply 


It is easy to fill, light, keep 
clean, re-wick and carry wherever 
extra warmth is needed. 


It is equipped with autermatic 
wick stop that regulates the flame, 
an ever-cool handle, hinged top and 
removable oil front 


It saves doctor's bills by chasing 
chill from any room—warms the 
bath room to a healthful temper- 
ature for baby's bath or father's 
shave 


It insures comiortable, early 
rising — warms northerly-exposed 
rooms—gives cheer and comfort 
in the sick room. 


Always convenient, durable and 
reliable, the Perfection Oil Heater 
is assurance of heat in every 
heating emergency 








Columbia Grafonola, $325 
Other 


models, $30 to $325 


Columbia Tone—the result of a long chain of perfected details in 
curves, materials, seasoning and workmanship. And always it is under 
perfect control through the exclusive Columbia tone leaves. It is the 
perfect Columbia tone, full, rich and flawless that makes you forget 
the instrument itself in your joy in the artist. 


And, as the hand of a Parlow wakens the tone of her violin, so the 
Columbia Record releases Columbia tone in all its resonant beauty — 
due to advanced manufacturing methods that commence with the 
initial recording by the artist himself. 


Tone it is that makes music the language of the soul — you will find it 
idealized and embodied in the whole magnificent Columbia repertoire 
of over 8000 Records. 


New Columbia Records out the 20th of the moath 
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